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PREFACE 


A recent publication announcing the establishment of the Inter- 
national archives of the history of ideas chides intellectual histo- 
rians for relying too exclusively upon the activity of men of 
genius in the formation ofthe western tradition. According to the 
prospectus, the ‘great thinker’ approach has definite short- 
comings. ‘One arrives at a historical account which is full of gaps, 
and one’s judgements on the continuity of developments or the 
nature of relationships are necessarily based upon arbitrary gene- 
ralisations.’? 

The era of the French Enlightenment, perhaps even more than 
the Renaissance or the Reformation, has been understood largely 
in terms of the works of approximately a dozen illustrious spokes- 
men. Scholars have tended to ignore the accomplishments of 
humbler popularisers and have rarely gone beyond the publica- 
tions of the great philosophes themselves in determining how the 
message of the Enlightenment was spread. Such an exclusive con- 
cern for Montesquieu, Voltaire, J. J. Rousseau, Diderot, and a 
few encyclopedists is easy to understand. After all, the philosophes 
were themselves popularisers, often consciously so. They wrote 
not for an élite but for a bourgeois public whose range of intel- 
lectual competence was probably as widely distributed as that of 
today’s subscribers to the Book of the month club. The philo- 
sophes desired to be read by physicians, industrialists, law clerks, 
and students. During the eighteenth century their books were 
published in many editions. They were apotheosized and damned 


1*Prospectus for the International 
archives of the history of ideas’ (The 


Hague [1963]), p.5. 
If 
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in their own lifetimes. They commanded the movement from the 
very start. Therefore, intellectual historians continue to view the 
Enlightenment through the eyes of the philosophes, asking for 
their opinions on a vast number of issues. 

More than thirty years ago Daniel Mornet wrote a pioneer study 
which suggested that the intellectual transformation of eight- 
eenth century France was brought about by a more subtle process 
of diffusion than solely direct contact between the leading philo- 
sophes and their readers. Les Origines intellectuelles de la Révolu- 
tion frangaise paid customary tribute to the seminal thinkers, but 
then turned to other spokesmen whose contributions had been 
largely forgotten or ignored. Mornet revived authors such as 
François Vincent Toussaint, the abbés de Ponçol and Yvon, and 
Jean Louis Carra. He recognised the significance of flourishing 
soctétés savantes and reading associations in the provinces. He 
noted the changes taking place in the educational system, where 
science, modern languages, and secular history were loosening 
the tyranny over the curriculum held by Latin, rhetoric, and 
theology. He stressed the influence of a critical periodical litera- 
ture which existed during the four decades prior to the Revolu- 
tion of 1789. 

The present study was inspired by Les Origines intellectuelles. 
It deals with a group of journalists and publishers whose careers 
were dedicated to popularising principles held by certain of the 
philosophes. These literary men spent more than thirty years 
printing journals and books which enhanced the reputations of 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, Diderot, and the encyclopedists. Intel- 
lectual historians have ignored the role of these journalists and 
publishers in the Enlightenment, dismissing them as imitators and 
propagandists. This monograph will not dispute the claim of 
their lack of originality, and an analysis of their best-known pub- 
lication, the Journal encyclopédique, will perhaps confirm such an 
opinion. But the so-called ‘philosophes of Bouillon’ (demi-pAilo- 
sophes that they were) were significant as disseminators of 
thought. Their periodicals and books kept the Enlightenment 
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viable. Their relations with censorship authorities in France, 
Liège, and Bouillon led to the destruction of press restrictions 
under the old régime. Their story is, in short, worth telling. 

I am grateful for the assistance of several institutions and 
individuals. The Belgian American educational foundation 
awarded me a C. R. B. fellowship which supported a year of 
research in western Europe in 1958-1959. The Office of scientific 
and scholarly research of the University of Oregon and the Ins- 
titut et Musée Voltaire in Geneva shared the publication costs of 
this volume. The custodians of all the repositories cited in the 
bibliography helped me willingly. I thank especially the staffs of 
the Bibliothéque royale in Brussels and the library of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in Urbana. M. Pierre de Weissenbruch gener- 
ously made available to me the archives of his family, and 
dr Fernand Clément and his wife Suzette, the custodians of the 
Archives Weissenbruch, cheerfully guided me through them. 
The manuscript was read in toto or in part by professor John 
B. Sirich of the University of Illinois, professor Leo Gershoy of 
New York University, dr Clément, and dr Theodore Besterman, 
director of the Institut et Musée Voltaire. I thank each of these 
scholars for critical help. In addition, dr Besterman served as a 
sympathetic editor. To my wife I reserve my deepest expression 
of gratitude. She shared with me each stage in the development of 
this book. It is with pleasure that I dedicate it to her. 

I wish to note that I have preserved the longer quotations in the 
original language, though I have modernised the orthography. 
In the interests of smoother reading I have translated certain 
shorter quotations, when incorporated within the body of the 
text, into English. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A battalion of publicists stood behind the great French philosophes 
of the late eighteenth century. Not necessarily original thinkers, 
these authors, journalists, and publishers appropriated and inter- 
preted the doctrines of their better known contemporaries. They 
engaged in such tasks as preparing editions of the works of Mon- 
tesquieu, Voltaire, Diderot, Rousseau, and the encyclopedists. 
Sometimes their editions were crude forgeries of circulating ver- 
sions. On other occasions they drew up completely new editions, 
revised and annotated. They formed associations to re-edit the 
Encyclopédie and add original supplements to it. They wrote their 
own books and journals. They were in the service of the Enlight- 
enment, and, through their publications and popularisations they 
conveyed the message of the philosophes to individuals, reading 
associations, and sociétés savantes throughout French-speaking 
Europe. 

Though the bulk of their reading public was French, many of 
the publicists laboured outside the frontiers of France. Some were 
Swiss and Dutch. Others were French expatriates who found 
havens in the string of petty principalities which lay between the 
Rhine and their native land. Officials of state in Liège, Bouillon, 
Zweibriicken, and the Palatinate welcomed them and encouraged 
the establishment of publishing industries specialising in books 
for French consumption. Rulers lightened and even removed 
censorship restrictions. These petty sovereigns permitted the 
printing of books which had previously been condemned in 
France. Whenever French police and librairie officials indicated 
that they would prohibit the legal importation of such works, 
authorities in the states of the Rhine and Meuse valleys winked as 
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their enterprising new subjects devised ingenious means of 
smuggling. In such an atmosphere publicists for the Enlighten- 
ment, living abroad, grew wealthy as they slipped past the res- 
trictions set up by the old régime and furnished Frenchmen with 
the books they were selling. 

This study is the history of one group of publishers, writers, 
and journalists: the philosophes of Bouillon who exported period- 
icals and books to France from 1760 until the outbreak of the 
Revolution of 1789. The individual who inspired the establish- 
ment of a publishing industry in the valley of the Semois was a 
former minor dramatist from Toulouse and Paris, Pierre Rous- 
seau. In 1755, at the age of thirty-nine, Rousseau abandoned the 
theatre and the salon and went to Liége, whose prime minister 
had invited him to found a periodical popularising the Enlight- 
enment. The publication was called the Journal encyclopédique. 
Upon the untimely death of his protector, however, Rousseau 
was forced to flee Liége. At the end of 1759 the duke of Bouillon 
asked him to resume the project in the tiny Ardennais principality. 

Rousseau prospered in Bouillon. Censorship there turned out 
to bean insignificant formality. Other journalists came and helped 
Rousseau establish periodicals devoted to politics, law, and medi- 
cine. Several French printers arrived and opened shops. Scores 
of native Bouillonnais were trained as workmen. The intellectual 
and economic life of the duchy was further invigorated when 
Rousseau built a respectable publishing house in 1768, the Société 
typographique. Previously he had merely made contrefacons of 
works by the philosophes already in circulation. Now he could 
announce Bouillonnais editions, and he purchased original manu- 
scripts from authors. His reputation grew, and during the 1770’s 
a company of western Europe’s leading publishers invited him to 
join an effort which would re-edit and add supplements to the 
Encyclopédie of Diderot. 

Rousseau believed in the principle of a free press, though he 
profited from its absence in France. Of his many projects his chief 
interest continued to be the Journal encyclopédique. Rousseau was 
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aware of the unique character of his periodical. The Journal was 
intended to expose Frenchmen to the principles of deism, the 
need for humanitarian reform, and the achievements of science. 
No periodical advocating a similar programme was ever published 
successfully in France under the old régime. Traditionalists in 
high church and state positions frustrated all attempts. Still, 
Rousseau had surprisingly little trouble getting his journals into 
the hands of French readers. Through bribes he kept on good 
terms with state censors in France. During outbreaks of official 
repressiveness he smuggled volumes across the border. For more 
than three decades prior to the French Revolution the Journal 
encyclopédique disseminated the ideas of the Enlightenment for a 
popular audience. 

Rousseau’s efforts in journalism and publishing led him to 
communicate with some of the leading statesmen and thinkers of 
Europe during the late eighteenth century. This study will take 
into account his relationships with these figures. It will also deal 
with the internal history of his publishing house, and it will 
include an analysis of the Journal encyclopédique. Amidst the 
details of Rousseau’s personal experiences, however, it is hoped 
that a main theme will remain in view: his role in the never-ceasing 
struggle for liberty of expression. 
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French journalism and the Enlightenment: 
aD UZIO 


From 1748 through 1756 a group of works appeared which were 
highly representative of the crosscurrents of French thought 
during the Enlightenment. Montesquieu’s Esprit des lois, pub- 
lished in 1748, spoke for humanity not ground down by original 
sin but moulded by conditions of environment. La Mettrie 
presented his extreme position of the condition humaine in the 
same year by suggesting in his L’ Homme machine the eradication 
of the orthodox Christian views on god, freedom, and immortal- 
ity. Buffon followed this up in 1749 with his Histoire naturelle, 
describing the inadequacy of a biological view with roots in 
Genesis. Jean Jacques Rousseau’s celebrated Discours, which 
weighed the state of nature favourably against the state of civilisa- 
tion, won the Dijon literary prize in 1750. Diderot’s Lettre sur 
les sourds-muets (1751) and Condillac’s Traité des sensations 
(1754) studied the sense origins of knowledge and behaviour. 
From 1753 through 1756, Voltaire printed his historical master- 
pieces, the Siècle de Louis x1v, the Abrégé de l’histoire universelle, 
the Histoire de la guerre de 1742, and the Essai sur l’histoire géné- 
rale et sur les mœurs et l’esprit des nations. These works emanci- 
pated history from having to serve theology and introduced the 
writing of history on a secular and universal plane. Most signifi- 
cant of all, during these years the first volumes of the Enlighten- 
ments magnificent self-appraisal, the Encyclopédie, were pub- 
lished, seeking to reconcile the individual efforts of the philo- 
sophes'. The first volume of the Encyclopédie was printed in 


1 the philosophe Alembert offered his ‘Eléments de philosophie, Œuvres 
testament of faith on this score in his (Paris 1821), i.121-129, and his 
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June 1751. The compilation was suppressed in February 1752. It 
appeared again twenty months later, and by 1756, six of the even- 
tual twenty-eight volumes had been completed. 


Non-aligned and ‘proto-liberal’ periodicals 


Despite this wealth of important contributions by the philo- 
sophes, they had far from exhausted the means by which they 
hoped to re-educate a continent. The source for popularising 
their views was present, for a periodical literature was flourishing 
in France during the first half of the eighteenth century. By 1756, 
semi-monthly and monthly publications were introducing the 
literate bourgeoisie to opinions and ideas through book reviews 
and original articles. Most of these journals were printed without 
adequate financial backing, and they usually collapsed after the 
appearance of three or four errata-filled numbers. Their purposes 
were often fascinating and exotic. There had been a Journal des 
dames for the demure; a Journal de goût for the socially conscious; 
a Journal des théâtres for lovers of the stage; a Journal des journaux 
for dilettantes; and even a Journal singe, no doubt satirising the 
journal-for-every-personality fad. The philosophes tried to insert 
their views into periodicals, and were so active in organising their 
personal journals that Hatin has remarked: ‘Il n’y a pour ainsi dire 
pas en France, au xvii’ siècle, un écrivain de quelque célébrité qui 
n’ait plus ou moins collaboré à un journal’ (Hatin, Histoire, iti.15). 
Nevertheless, no periodical supported by a group of philoso- 
phes and dedicated to popularising the Encyclopédie had yet 
appeared. Such a journal was needed in order to give a sense 
of cohesion to the movement of the philosophes and introduce 
to more readers the ideas which were to provide them with 
intellectual liberation. 


Discours préliminaire’, Encyclopédie, gens de lettres (Paris 1751), voli, 
ou Dictionnaire raisonné des sciences, des  pp.i-xiv. 
arts, et des métiers, par une société de 
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Prior to the appearance of the Journal encyclopédique one might 
find acknowledgment of the existence of the philosophes in the 
pages of the government-sponsored Journal des savants. For the 
most part it appears as though the Journal neither wished to 
endorse nor denounce the philosophes. On the exceptional occa- 
sion when a reviewer went beyond merely paraphrasing a writer’s 
effort, however, he tended to be negative if the author belonged 
to the encyclopedist school?. 

The Journal des savants was first published in 1665. By the 
middle of the eighteenth century it was considered the most 
distinguished literary periodical in France. Called by Voltaire 
‘the father of all works of this genre which now flood Europe’, the 
Journal commented upon the appearance of important literary 
works, it eulogised deceased writers of note, it popularised 
discoveries in medicine and science, and it published legal pre- 
cedents set in civil and ecclesiastical tribunals. It enjoyed a state 
subsidy, and any would-be publisher who attempted to establish 
a rival periodical had to pay the directors of the Journala tribute of 
three hundred livres. 

Historians of French journalism tend to find the periodical dull 
and unenlightening. Hatin notes: ‘Sous prétexte d’en donner la 
substance, on n’en offrit que le squelette’ (Hatin, ii.328). Another 
critic, Daremberg, went even further, considering the Journal to 
be useless as a gauge of opinion concerning the great issues of the 
day: ‘Ce calme et cette sérénité, qui procèdent, non de l’indiffé- 
rence, mais de la réserve, constituent l’originalité du caractère du 
Journal des savants à presque toutes les époques de son existence. 
Les grandeurs et les désastres du règne de Louis xiv n’y laissent 
aucune trace; à le lire pendant le xviii* siècle, on ne douterait pas 
de tout le bruit qui se faisait autour de Voltaire, de Rousseau et 
des encyclopédistes; s’il paraît céder un moment aux entraînements 


2 the same might be said of the other take on a character in sympathy with 
government-sponsored journal, the the more moderate philosophes. The 
Mercure de France, although in the Mercure channeled its profits into 
years after 1756 the Mercure tendedto grants-in-aid for writers. 
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des idées révolutionnaires, c’est avec une naïveté qui trahit son 
inexpérience des affaires publiques.” 

Daremberg’s opinion may be too all-encompassing. Albrecht 
von Haller, the Swiss scientist, thought enough of the rôle of the 
Journal des savants in the realm of ideas to request space in the 
periodical where he denied any prior knowledge of the dedica- 
tion, to him, of La Mettrie’s L’ Homme machine. He considered 
this to be the most efficacious way of clearing his name. The 
editors of the Journal consented, and the offended academician 
wrote: ‘Je désavoue ce livre comme entiérement opposé a mes 
sentiments. Je regarde sa dédicace comme un affront plus cruel 
que tous ceux que l’auteur anonyme a faits à tant d’honnétes 
gens.’ 

It nevertheless seems clear that the Journal des savants disliked 
controversy. Because of the periodical’s inability to take a stand, 
its treatment of the Encyclopédie—the most important as well as 
the most controversial publication of the 1750’s—was highly 
inconsistent. The review of volume i began effusively: ‘Si PAn- 
gleterre a la gloire d’avoir conçu un dessein si utile aux sciences et 
aux arts [Chambers’s encyclopedia], l’honneur de lavoir exécuté 
n'appartient réellement qu’à la France.” At the heart of the review, 
however, were reservations concerning Alembert’s remarks’ on 
the utility and significance of theology: ‘N’est-il pas dangereux 
d’insinuer que l’étude de nous-mêmes est un travail inutile?. . . 
Peut-on regarder la théologie revélée comme un rejeton de la 
philosophie?’ The Journal stated its hope that in future volumes 
the entire subject of religion would not be treated in such a 
laconic manner.’ 

In the remaining number for 1753 the Journal preferred safe 
topics such as medical discoveries, new industries, and items of 


3 Charles Daremberg, Journal des 5 ibid. (September 1751), p.617. 
débats (20 April 1859); quoted in € Encyclopédie, vol.i, pp.vii, xvii. 


Hatin, ii.216. 7 Journal des savants (September 
4 Journal des savants (May 1749), 1751), p.627. 
Pp.300-301. 
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antiquarian interest rather than use its pages as a battleground for 
conflicting ideologies. Soon after, however the section called 
“Nouvelles littéraires’ was guilty of news suppression. Usually 
it merely served to announce the latest literary prizes. In February 
1752 the state aided the traditionalists by unleashing a stunning 
blow at the philosophes. It condemned the Encyclopédie after the 
appearance of volume ii and forbade the continuation of the work. 
While one might expect a full report of the incident and the issues 
which provoked the government to act, the leading literary 
journal in France remained discreetly silent, announcing solely 
the appearance of the volume.’ Once the Encyclopédie resumed 
publication, in 1753, the Journal commented with short, objective 
reviews which avoided controversy. Occasionally these revealed 
some mild irony, as when the reviewer noted that volume iv con- 
tained much of the same fire and verve that had marked the 
condemned volumes: ‘Au moment où l’on pourrait craindre que les 
anciens athlètes ne se décourageassent, on en voit de nouveaux se 
présenter sur l’arène, et ouvrage paraît s’avancer avec plus de 
véhémence et de nerf qu’il n’en avait eu en commençant.” And a 
compliment might hide a warning, as when the reviewer noted 
the method employed by the Encyclopédie of consciously placing 
a controversial paragraph within an innocent article: ‘Nous fini- 
rons cet extrait par une observation générale sur la nature de cette 
Encyclopédie: c’est que de tous les Dictionnaires français que nous 
avons, il est arrivé qu’a celui-ci, si cependant on en excepte celui 
de Bayle, d’avoir été lu tout de suite. C’est un effet de cet esprit 
philosophique qui vivifie, pour ainsi dire, jusqu’aux moindres 
parties. On se résout à ne rien omettre, parce qu’on rencontre des 
vues dans les articles où l’on en soupçonnerait le moins’ (p.398). 
From this brief treatment it appears that the Journal des savants, 
while showing an awareness of the philosophes, was not willing to 


8 Journal des savants (February 9 ibid. (June 1755), p.388. 
1752), p.127. The Amsterdam forgery 
for February mentioned the suppres- 
sion in four lines (p.411). 
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condone them. Nor did the Journal display a strong position 
against them. The anti-Voltaire review was an exceptional case. 
The /ournal trod the middle way, maintaining its good name and 
the support of the régime to which it was indebted for its privi- 
leged position. 

By the mid-1740’s the Journal des savants and Mercure de 
France seemed to have filled the need for periodicals wishing to 
avoid polemics. In the decade 1745-1755, however, other journals 
made appearances in an effort to acquire a share of the rapidly- 
expanding reading public. While the growing rift between the 
philosophes and traditionalists might have accelerated the interest 
of readers in literary events, most of the new publications refused 
to champion any particular cause. In 1746, for instance, the young 
writer Marmontel, then twenty-three, tried his hand a publishing 
an Observateur littéraire. He had insufficient funds, and most 
likely was unable to meet the required subsidy demanded by the 
Journal des savants. Marmontel’s journal lasted but a single issue. 
Such a rapid demise implies a lack of capital to start out with, but 
the playwright in his Mémoires, looking back upon the unfor- 
tunate experience, felt that the Observateur had actually been zoo 
moderate in tone: ‘Nous n’avions ni fiel ni venin; et cette feuille 
n'étant ni la critique infidèle et injuste des bons ouvrages, ni la 
satire amère et mordante des bons auteurs, elle eut peu de débit’ 
(Marmontel, i.149). 

Other periodicals tried to cut into the monopoly held by the 
Journal des savants and Mercure de France. None ever succeeded. 
The Observations sur la littérature moderne, published by the abbé 
de La Porte, announced an intention to devote itself fully to 
reviewing literary works in sympathy with French classicism. 
All matters regarding religious controversy would be ignored. 
The Observations went through nine volumes, from 1748 through 
1752, before ceasing. During the same period Pierre Clément 
printed Les Cing années littéraires. Rather thanignore theEnlighten- 
ment, Clément decided to grant publicity to the philosophes in the 
form of uncommitted reviews, but he never went so far as to state 
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in a forthright manner where his periodical stood. Most likely the 
most important rival of the established journals was the Journal 
étranger, founded in 1754 by Grimm and the abbé Prévost. The 
periodical failed in 1759, but it was soon revived by the publishers 
Arnaud and Suard. It then lasted until 1762, and forty-five 
volumes survive. It chiefly tried to reveal to the French reading 
public current literary trends prevailing in England. The Journal 
had a staff of hired correspondents stationed in cities throughout 
Europe who contributed articles and reviews to it. 


Traditionalist periodicals 


The moderation and caution expressed by journals published 
even by philosophes seemed to be missing in the pages of the two 
most important periodicals which championed the traditions of 
church and state in mid-eighteenth century France. These jour- 
nals, the Mémoires pour l’histoire des sciences et des beaux-arts 
(known as the Journal de Trévoux) of the abbé Berthier, and the 
Année littéraire of Elie Fréron, were determined to block the spread 
of what they considered to be certain excesses of the Enlight- 
enment. After years of bickering with the philosophes the tradi- 
tionalists opened up a full-scale conflict in January 1752. The 
pretext for the great struggle was the appearance of the second 
volume of the Encyclopédie and the role of the abbé de Prades in its 
publication. 

In November 1751 Prades had defended his dissertation Jeru- 
salem caelesti before the faculty of theology of the university of 
Paris. The faculty had accepted the work and granted Prades his 
licence. Subsequently a board of review denounced the dissertation 
for deism, and Prades’s degree was withdrawn. An investigation 
was launched at the university, the intention being to find out why 
Jerusalem caelesti had been accepted in the first place. Several 
faculty members, including Prades’s advisor, were disgraced. 
Shortly thereafter, the second volume of the Encyclopédie was 
printed. It contained an article, ‘Certitude’, written by the abbé 
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de Prades, and amplifying the heterodox principles expressed in 
Jerusalem caelesti. The traditionalists, still reeling from the 
experience of having had the poison of the Enlightenment seep 
into the hallowed halls of the Sorbonne, found themselves insulted 
still further by the open circulation of the principles held by 
Prades. The ranks closed up. In the opinion of the traditionalists 
the public had to be informed of the evil notions held by the 
philosophes. The Encyclopédie, symbolic of their movement, had 
to be silenced; and the journal was to be used as a weapon in 
order to perform the task. 

Guillaume Frangois Berthier was a Jesuit priest who supervised 
the publication of the Mémoires pour l’histoire des sciences et des 
beaux-arts. Popularly known as the Journal de Trévoux, the 
periodical contained literary criticisms of the Jesuit order in 
France. It had appeared regularly since 1701r. According to its 
most recent evaluator, it had sought to avoid strife in the literary 
struggles of the first half of the eighteenth century”. Its first pre- 
mise, however, was to judge a work according to standards of 
Catholic orthodoxy. However Berthier might have wished to 
steer away from controversy, he learned that he could not unless 
he compromised his views. ‘No amount of moderation could have 
avoided the eventual coming to grips of the Jesuit editor with the 
philosophes (Pappas, p.29). Berthier’s predecessors had had their 
introduction to this fact back in the mid-1730’s in taking a second 
glance at Voltaire’s Lettres philosophiques. The Lettres were 
called ‘un livre qui attaque la religion, les mœurs, le gouverne- 
ment, et tous les bons principes.’ Berthier himself came around 
to understanding the active rôle which his periodical had to play 
in the struggle over ideas when, in 1749, he greeted the Esprit des 
lois with an attack upon its alleged anti-Christian slurs, virtually 
ignoring its political and social insights". 


10 Pappas; see also A. Desautels, Les 1 Mémoires (January 1735), p.96; 
Mémoires de Trévoux et le mouvement Pappas, pp.87-88. 
des idées au XVIII‘ siècle (Rome 1956). 18 Mémoires (April 1749), p.737. 
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For all his religious orthodoxy it must be said that Berthier 
shared certain humanistic traits with the philosophes. One was his 
faith in science. In responding to Jean Jacques Rousseau’s denial 
of the validity of science (‘La science n’éléve que la vanité 
humaine’), Berthier cited the remarks of a dogmatist: ‘ “La 
science”, disait un grand homme de la primitive Eglise, “est bonne 
si l’on en use bien”; comment en bien user, si par elle-même elle 
“n’éléve que la vanité humaine” P! 

It was by virtue of its relations with the Encyclopédie that the 
Journal de Trévoux entered completely into the lists. In January 
1751, Berthier greeted the immodest Prospectus of the dictionary 
with a sarcastic response: ‘Elle [the Æncyclopédie] pourrait être 
mal exécutée et demeurer encore dans un véritable état de possi- 
bilité; mais puisque l'ouvrage est fini, puisqu’a juger par le Pros- 
pectus il est parfait, admirons les ressources de notre siécle, acqué- 
rons des droits sur un si beau livre, et désignons-lui dès à présent 
une place éminente dans toutes nos bibliothèques.” 

That this was ironical Berthier later denied. Nevertheless, 
Diderot was insulted enough to send a pair of bitter letters to 
Berthier, accusing the Jesuit of being temperamentally incapable 
of conducting an impartial literary commentary (A.-T. xiii.165- 
170). Once the first volume of the awaited Encyclopédie did 
appear, however, the Journal de Trévoux stated that it would 
conduct a systematic evaluation of all the articles. This com- 
menced in the October 1751 number. No doubt to the surprise of 
Diderot, Berthier chose to avoid doctrinal controversy. Instead 
he concentrated upon what he considered to be the scholarly fail- 
ings of the Encyclopédie—misspellings, historical errors, and, 
most particularly, suspected plagiarisms"*. 

In the November number of the Journal Berthier’s plan of 
attack became clear. He would render the Encyclopédie useless by 


13 Mémoires (December 1751), p.2549- 16 Mémoires (October 1751), pp. 
14 Mémoires (January 1751), li.p.327. 2250-2295. 
15 Mémoires (November 1753), pp- 

2662-2663. 
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accentuating the scholarly shortcomings of the undertaking. The 
accusations of plagiarism increased: ‘Nous disons, il n’y a qu’un 
moment que l’ Encyclopédie présente des articles presque trans- 
crits mot pour mot du Dictionnaire de médecine; il faut des exem- 
ples: voyez les mots Acmella, Acopos, Adarce, etc.’ Thirty one 
titles follow”. 

Late in December the Prades scandal broke at the Sorbonne. 
Early the next month his identification with the Encyclopédie was 
rumoured. On 31 January, Christophe de Beaumont, archbishop 
of Paris, solemnly condemned the Encyclopédie for impiety. At 
Court the tutor to the Dauphin, Boyer, bishop of Mirepoix, car- 
ried complaints about the Encyclopédie to Louis xv himself 
(Malesherbes, p.90). For its part, the Journal de Trévoux increased 
the vigour of its accusations. Berthier took up the question of the 
Christian orthodoxy of the dictionary. He quoted the following 
passage out of context: “La plupart des hommes honorent les 
lettres comme la religion et la vertu, c’est à dire, comme une chose 
qu’ils ne peuvent ni connaître ni pratiquer ni aimer.’ Then the 
Journal replied: ‘Il ne nous appartient pas de qualifier des propo- 
sitions de doctrine, mais nous ne serions nullement surpris que 
celle-ci fut notée et censurée comme très irréligieuse; sans compter 
la fausseté manifeste qu’elle renferme et l’indécence qu’elle pré- 
sente aux yeux du lecteur.’ 

On 7 February the traditionalists carried the day. An arrêt du 
Conseil du roi suppressed the Encyclopédie and prohibited its sale 
and distribution. The choleric marquis d’Argenson (viii.r10- 
112) predicted a Jesuit-incited witch-hunt, adding that the 
Society was planning to take over the suppressed Encyclopédie 
and continue it as an official publication. Arthur Wilson (p.159) 
believes that there was an intention to place Berthier in charge ofa 
‘corrected’ version. Diderot, though heart-broken, moved too 
quickly, however. With the complicity of Malesherbes, the 


17 Mémoires (November 1751), pp. 18 Mémoires (February 1752), pp. 
2597-2598. 311-312. 
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directeur de la librairie, he rescued manuscripts and galley-proofs. 
These were then hidden in Malesherbes’s home. They remained 
there until Malesherbes obtained permission for the Encyclopédie 
to take up publishing again in November 1753. 

Meanwhile, in the March 1752 number of his periodical Ber- 
thier hailed the suppression of the Encyclopédie with several post- 
mortem shafts!*. This time he concentrated upon items of doc- 
trine, accusing the editors of the dictionary of respecting agnosti- 
cism as muchas belief. Berthier asked whether it was at all possible 
to aver, as the Encyclopédie had done, that both belief and doubt 
are insupportable, since ‘l’existence de Dieu. . . est l’objet le mieux 
prouvé, le mieux démontré qu’il y ait dans toute l’étendue des 
sciences.” Berthier added political treachery to the growing list 
of sins committed by the Encyclopédie. He found Montesquieu’s 
principles of constitutional monarchy, admired so by the contri- 
butors to the Encyclopédie, as being wholly antagonistic to 
orthodox divine-right thinking: “Ces principes (osons le dire avec 
zèle) nous paraissent trés-contraires à l’autorité suprême, à la 


\ 


constitution de l’Empire française, à la tranquilité publique’ 
(p.464). 

Berthier’s victory was not permanent. Diderot spent the next 
twenty months preparing subsequent volumes, and in November 
1753 Malesherbes succeeded in having the ban on the Encyclo- 
pédie lifted. Alembert had Berthier and his associates in mind 
when the philosophe stated in the ‘Avertissement’ to volume iii 
(p.xii): ‘Nous ne pouvons nous dispenser de dévoiler a la répu- 
blique des lettres les hommes faibles et dangereux dont elle a le 
plus à se défier, et l'espèce d’adversaires contre lesquels elle doit se 
réunir. Now on the defensive, the Jesuit editor replied: ‘Il nous 


19 Berthier insisted that the March written after the official announce- 
number of the Journalhad been printed ment of the suppression. If not, at 
before the arrét was made public. From least Berthier knew that the suppres- 
the vehemence of the attack upon the sion was forthcoming. 

Encyclopédie in the March number, 20 Mémoires (March 1752), p.452. 
however, it seems that the article was 
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importe de faire connaître que nous n’avons point désiré la guerre 
de l Encyclopédie, que nous ne voulons rien faire pour la perpé- 
tuer, et qu’il nous est beaucoup plus agréable de nous asseoir dans 
le Temple de la paix pour contempler de là le succès de ce grand 
ouvrage.” According to Berthier, the rôle of the Journal de Tré- 
voux, in so far as its relation with the Encyclopédie was concerned, 
had been merely to make known to the public ‘quelques proposi- 
tions répréhensibles en matiére de religion et des emprunts faits 
avec trop peu de ménagement sur d’autres livres, en particulier 
sur une multitude de Dictionnaires’ (p.2664). 

In future issues of the Journal Berthier decided to maintain 
silence rather than risk a vitriolic campaign against the Encyclo- 
pédie. Apparently he wished to ignore the compilation. This did 
not mean, however, that he had chosen to withdraw altogether 
from the struggle with the philosophes. The Journal de Trévoux for 
February 1754 was accusing Voltaire of sloppy historical scholar- 
ship. Ina review of the Abrégé de l’histoire universelle, for instance, 
Berthier questioned the contention of the philosophe that it was 
pope Adrian who had persuaded Charlemagne to repudiate his 
Lombard bride. The Journal scolded Voltaire for ignoring the 
sources: “Cela ne se concilie point avec les monuments authen- 
tiques. Charlemagne avait épousé Desiderate ou Didier, fille du 
roi lombard, en 770; il la répudia aussitôt, selon la Chronique 
d’Herman Contract, au bout d’un an, selon Eginhard, c’est à dire 
en 771. Et Adrien ne fut élu Pape que le 9 février 773, selon notre 
façon de compter.’” Three years later Berthier revealed that his 
first impressions of Jean Jacques had not changed: ‘Placés au- 
dessous de l'instinct d’animal, réduits à limiter pour l’atteindre, 
comment les hommes, dans cet état, avaient-ils plus de moyens 
pour se connaître qu’ils n’en ont acquis en prenant un essor qui les 
élève au-dessus de la bête, et qui les transporte dans une région où 
ils sont investis d’une lumière plus abondante et plus étendue, 


21 Mémoires (November 1753), pp. 22 Mémoires (February 1754), p.304. 
2660-2661. 
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d’aveu de M. Rousseau? En dormant plus, en pensant moins, 
comment l’homme ferait-il plus de progrès dans l’étude et dans la 
connaissance de lui-même? Quel paradoxe!”? 

In conclusion, the Journal de Trévoux, until its suppression in 
1762, managed to challenge the philosophes on grounds which they 
could comprehend—questioning their standards of secular 
scholarship. The Journal preserved its orthodox views on reli- 
gion, and at the same time it displayed a humanism worthy of the 
eighteenth century. Berthier seemed to possess some very real 
gifts. Not the least of these was his skill in inserting into his 
periodical ideas which were consistent with the secular optimism 
of the Enlightenment while at the same time keeping his period- 
ical true to its Jesuit origins‘. 

As the star of the Jesuits tended to dim, the cause for the tradi- 
tionalists was taken up by a Breton journalist residing in Paris, 
Elie Catherine Fréron*. Fréron had been a teacher in the collège 
Louis le grand and was studying to become a monk when his 
superiors, recognising that the throb of the theatre gallery was 
more inviting to their novice than the solitude of the cell, per- 
suaded him to give up his intentions for the contemplative life. 
This was around 1740. Fréron then joined the staff of the Obser- 
vations sur les écrits modernes, edited by the abbé Desfontaines, 
and he joined in the war of polemics which the abbé was conduct- 
ing with Voltaire. Fréron launched his own periodical five years 


23 Mémoires (September 1757), pp. 
2185-2186. 

24 after the official suppression of the 
Jesuits in 1762, Berthier remained in 
France. He was welcome at Versailles 
and might have even been a tutor to 
the royal children. In 1764, however, 
he was forced to leave the country, and 
he spent twelve years as an exile in 
various states of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Returning to France in 1776, 
he passed the rest of his life in retire- 
ment with a brother and a nephew. He 


died in 1782. In 1773 two journalists, 
the Castilhon brothers, revived the 
Journal de Trévoux. Under their aus- 
pices the old Jesuit organ became a 
periodical upholding most of the 
views of the philosophes. It eventually 
passed into other hands and disap- 
peared in 1782. 

25 unlike Berthier, Fréron has been 
the subject of an ample number of 
studies: see Cornou, Monselet, Green 
(pp.111-154), Soury, Gravit. 
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later, the Lettres de mme la comtesse de ** sur quelques écrits 


modernes. Although the Zettres were intended to be an anti- 
Voltaire tract, Fréron made the mistake of insulting as well Ber- 
nis, a protégé of mme de Pompadour’s. This earned the journalist 
a stay in Vincennes prison. After a confinement of a few weeks he 
was released and was eventually granted a permission tacite to 
publish his next journal, the Lettres sur quelques écrits de ce temps”. 

This periodical was supposed to have a purely literary pur- 
pose, the defense of classicism against the rule-breakers. Fréron 
could not resist the temptation to attack Voltaire anew, however. 
The philosophe responded in several ways, once getting Fre- 
derick 11 of Prussia to withdraw an invitation asking Fréron to be 
his ‘literary correspondent’ in Paris, and later using his weight as 
a member of the Académie frangaise to effect a temporary sus- 
pension of Fréron’s periodical. 

In 1753, however, Fréron gained a real sense of mission. He 
decided to broaden the purpose of his venture into journalism. 
Not content with merely defending literary principles, he wished 
to protect traditional attitudes concerning philosophy, religion, 
and political thought from the inroads of those seeking to revise 
them. One biographer has found Fréron’s mental state to be 
obsessed with the notion of resistance to change: ‘II haissait d’ins- 
tinct les philosophes qui n’avaient point pris leurs degrés en Sor- 
bonne, et plus encore que les philosophes, il détestait cette philo- 
sophie nouvelle qui, avec les idées et les mœurs, transformait la 
littérature’ (Soury, p.85). 


26 the bureau de la librairie was the 
authority for granting publication per- 
mits to authors and journalists in 
eighteenth century France. The per- 
mission expresse was approval without 
qualification. The permission tacite was 
approval with reservations. Males- 
herbes, who was director of the bureau 
from 1750 until 1768, explained (p.50) 
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neither he nor the directeur had con- 
trol. The great seal was not affixed to 
the work in question, and the censor 
granting the permission tacite remained 
anonymous. 
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With the assistance of an influential protector at Court, Stanis- 
las Leszczynski, sometime king of Poland and father-in-law of 
Louis xv, Fréron laid the foundations for a new journal. The year 
1753 was a good one for the traditionalist cause. The Encyclopédie 
had been silenced and the philosophes forced underground. Fréron 
was determined to share in the delivery of any death blow. His 
new periodical, the Année littéraire, appeared in January 1754. 

But the Encyclopédie had already recovered in November, and 
Alembert’s “Avertissement’ showed that the philosophes were 
unwilling to compromise their attitudes. The rôle to be taken by 
Fréron therefore was not to assist in finishing them off but rather 
to conduct a running struggle with them until the death of the 
journalist in 1776”. 

Although the highpoints of the struggle postdate the chrono- 
logical limit set by this chapter, the first numbers of the Année 
suggested one course which the periodical was going to take. 
‘Lettre r vowed to preserve all that was traditional—‘unalterable 
principles rendering as evident the errors of those who deviate 
from them.”*# The maxim was applied the following month in a 
review of the Pensées sur l'interprétation de la nature of Diderot. 
Fréron stated in his epistolary style: ‘C’est une vérité, monsieur, 
que lamour de la philosophie, poussé a l’excès, nuit aux beaux 
arts et au bon goût; . . . le plus mince écrivain veut passer pour 
philosophe. C’est la maladie, ou mieux dire, la folie du jour. Elle 
se répand de proche en proche et laisse partout des traces d’une 
orgueilleuse présomption. On se croit né pour donner les legons 
à la terre; on prend un ton de maitre; on s’érige en prophète, en 
oracle; on emprunte les paroles de la Divinité même. . . . Tel est, 


. ç = > ç L 
scribed as a ‘fripon’, ‘crapaud’, 
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‘lézard’, ‘couleuvre’, ‘araignée’, ‘vi- 


27 more often than not this resulted 
in a war of passions. The nadir was 


reached in 1760, when Voltaire staged 
his play, L’Ecossaise. This was meant 
to be a reply to Palissot’s satire, Les 
Philosophes. The chief character in 
L’ Ecossaise was one ‘Frélon’, who 
was, in the course of the action, de- 
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père”, ‘paquin’, ‘lache coquin’, ‘dogue’, 
etc. Fréron sat through the entire per- 
formance on opening night and then 
went home to write a bitter review. 

28 Année littéraire (x January 1754), 
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monsieur, le début d’un ouvrage nouveau, intitulé: Pensées sur 
l'interprétation de la nature. Il est dédié “aux jeunes gens qui se 
disposent à l’étude de la philosophie naturelle”, et l’épître dédica- 
toire commence ainsi “Jeune homme, prens et lis” ’ (pp.1-2). The 
review chastised Diderot for naming Rousseau as an important 
thinker, and it concluded with the accusation of a conspiracy, an 
‘offensive and defensive league’ of so-called philosophers seeking 
to defame the hallowed truths of tradition. At the head of this 
league were Rousseau and the author of the Pensées (p.14). 

Until 1756 the Année tended to ignore the philosophes. Perhaps 
Fréron, like Berthier, believed that the public would grow bored 
with them. Therefore, instead of reporting the activities of the 
encyclopedists, Fréron chose silence or he reverted to describe 
such a curious incident as this version of the death-scene of Mon- 
tesquieu: ‘La religion, dans ces moments terribles, est devenue 
Pespoir unique de m. de Montesquieu et son dernier asyle. Il lui a 
soumis son cœur, son esprit, et ses ouvrages; il a demandé qu’on 
retranchât de ses livres tout ce qui pouvait y blesser le Chrétien et 
le Catholique. Il s’est confessé et a reçu les sacrements de l’Eglise. 
m. le curé de Saint Sulpice l’a exhorté avec sagesse cette douceur et 
cette onction qui caractérisent le pasteur tendre et éclairé. Les 
pp. Castel et Routh, Jésuites, ont eu aussi honneur de recueillir 
les derniers soupirs de ce grand homme. Il est mort d’une fièvre 
maligne le lundi 10 du mois de février, âgé de 65 ou 66 ans envi- 
fonde 

After the establishment of the Journal encyclopédique Fréron 
would concern himself less with repentence scenes such as this 
and would approach the philosophes directly once again. Ina later 
chapter we shall have recourse to observe his technique. 


29 ibid. (January 1755), i.278-279. 
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The founding of the Journal encyclopédique: 
to 2756 


Pierre Rousseau: playwright 


Pierre Rousseau, who proceeded to establish a periodical popular- 
ising the philosophes late in 1755, had been for fifteen years a minor 
literary figure in Paris, his reputation based upon the authorship of 
half a dozen frivolous comedies. These plays were performed on 
the stages of the Théatre italien and the Comédie francaise and 
for the private pleasure of aristocrats and their friends. 

Rousseau, the son of a respected schoolmaster, was born in 
Toulouse on 19 August 17161. He was given a primary education 
by the Jesuits, and his parents chose the medical profession for 
him. The dutiful son apparently enrolled in the faculty of medi- 
cine of the university of Montpellier, but upon his father’s death 
he decided to withdraw. Fora time he pondered the idea of becom- 
ing a monk, and even obtained a prebend. The urge to enter the 
cloister passed, Rousseau took up the study of law (Garrigues, 
pp-4-5) and in 1740, at the age of twenty-four, the restless young 
man set upon the long road to Paris. 

Rousseau assimilated easily into life in the throbbing capital. 
His legal career appeared to be a success, for by 1744 he had risen 
from clerk to lawyer for the government (Charlier and Mortier, 
p-9). His acquaintances were theatre people, however, and he 
soon inclined towards playwriting. In 1744 he collaborated with 
the dramatist Favart in the creation of an insignificant comedy 


? Archives municipales de Toulouse. 1823), ii.332-334, gives the erroneous 
GG 293. St. Etienne [Parish], fol.39'. approximation of 172— as Rousseau’s 
The Biographie toulousaine (Paris birthdate. 
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called the Coguette sans le savoir. Despite the shortcomings of the 
production, once the announcement of its performance appeared 
on the board of the Foire Saint-Germain, Rousseau was forever 
lost to the legal profession. His later efforts were all on his own. 
In 1748 he wrote the Année merveilleuse, which was presented in 
Paris by the cast of the Théatre italien. The Mort de Bucéphale 
was performed the next year in Compiégne before the royal 
entourage (Collé, i.101). It seemed as though the irresolute young 
man from Toulouse had at last discovered his métier—that of 
pleasing the galleries with mediocre comedies and ephemeral 
satires. 

The quality of his work was dubious. The Ruse inutile, per- 
formed at the Comédie francaise in October 1749, was a bour- 
geois farce dealing with the eternal parental obsession of marrying 
off a daughter well. The father sins by rejecting the apparently 
penniless lover of the daughter; but he redeems himself by wel- 
coming the lad back, only to discover in time that the prospective 
son-in-law is a temporarily impecunious millionaire ([Babault 
and Ménégaud], viii.206). Crusty old Charles Collé, the eighteenth- 
century critic and defender of the classical unities, was impressed 
neither by the artistic merits of the play nor by the personal 
qualities of the author. In Collé’s view the Ruse inutile made fora 
miserable evening, and Rousseau was nothing more then a petty 
Gascon possessing as much impudence as a lack of talent and 
common sense (Collé, i.102). 

Notwithstanding Collé’s diary entry, which was based at least 
in part upon a personal dislike for Rousseau, the Ruse inutile sur- 
vived seven performances, not a bad run by mid-eighteenth-cen- 
tury standards. In a few months Rousseau had another comedy 
ready. It was called the Ecole des pères or Etourdi corrigé, and it 
opened in August 1750 at the Théatre italien. This time Rousseau 
found an unhappy reception. Voltaire’s claque, which had had a 
falling-out with Rousseau’s, jeered the performance from start 
to finish. Collé chortled over the reaction of the audience: ‘Je n’y 
étais pas, mais ceux de mes amis qui étaient présents, m’ont dit 
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qu’elle fut sifflée et huée scandaleusement dès le premier acte, 
qu'on ne laissa pas finir le second, et que le troisième ne fut ni 
entendu ni entièrement achevé. Ce qui révolta le parterre, c’est que 
la pièce, m’a-t-on dit, est mal et bassement écrite, et les mots sont 
la seule chose que le public juge aujourd’hui le moins mal. Quoi 
qu'il en soit, le petit Rousseau, auteur de cette comédie, a bien joué 
de malheur d’être aussi impitoyablement sifflé; il y a nombre d’an- 
nées qu'aucune pièce, telle mauvaise qu’elle ait été, n’a été sifflée 
aux Français, et moins encore aux Italiens’ (Collé, i.215-216). 

Whether or not the shouts which rocked the Théâtre italien 
were due less to protests over the artlessness of the play than to the 
efforts of the vengeful Voltaireans is not known. Rousseau’s 
career suffered a setback nonetheless, and for the next four years 
the theatres of Paris were unwilling to accept his works. In 1754, 
however, the Comédie française agreed to show his offering called 
the Méprises. 

The play vindicated the author. It possessed the customary 
features of popular farce: mistaken identities, slapstick situations, 
mischievous servants, and honest lovers (Babault and Ménégaud, 
vi.249). It amused audiences for ten performances. Fréron’s 
Année littéraire found no original situations in the Méprises but 
congratulated the author in a backhanded manner: ‘Si donc l’idée 
de m. Rousseau n’est pas tout à fait neuve, si l’on en trouve des 
traces dans plusieurs drames, il y a de l’esprit et de imagination à 
avoir fait une piéce entiére d’équivocations et de quidproquo.” 
Even Collé had to admit that the Méprises enjoyed success, 
though he criticised the compression of the action into a single 
act (Collé, i.148). 

Early the next year Rousseau branched out into another aspect 
of literature. He wrote a picaresque novel called the Faux pas, ou 
les mémoires vrais ou vraisemblables de la baronne de ***, traduits de 
l'original Bas Breton. The Année littéraire thought the work fit to 
be reviewed but considered it to have ‘little art and little style.” 


2 Année littéraire (25 May1754),p.64.  * ibid.(14September 1755), pp.346-35 4. 
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Thus, by the summer of 1755, Rousseau was an enterprising 
though far from impressive playwright and novelist. Indeed, he 
stood at the fringes of Parisian literary society. He might well have 
continued so, writing three or four works per year—shortlived 
farces with absurd plots—had not a rapid series of events affected 
him. They were to change the course of his life, to turn him from 
the occupation of playwright-novelist to that of journalist-pub- 
lisher, to take him away from the Paris which he had grown to 
love, and to throw him into the cosmopolitan struggle over ideas 
which characterised the Age of Enlightenment. 


Pierre Rousseau: journalist 


In June 1755 Rousseau undertook the editorship of the Afiches 
de Paris, an advertising sheet which publicised theatrical and 
literary events in the French capital‘. The fiches contained 
merely petites annonces; they were devoid of criticism, but to 
maintain their effectiveness, Rousseau had to take part in Parisian 
literary gossip and strike up acquaintances with several of the 
philosophes. He apparently succeeded instantaneously as an inti- 
mate with the writers and thinkers, because a German prince, 
Charles Theodore, the Elector Palatine, requested Rousseau’s 
services as a ‘literary correspondent’—his agent à Paris pour les 
belles-lettres. Rousseau’s task would be to provide the prince with 
books, news, and rumour. The post was accepted, and Rousseau 
was rewarded with the title of Aulic Councillor in the Court of 
the Rhenish Palatinate’. 

The small avalanche of honours continued in July. A second 
petty German prince, William Henry of Nassau-Saarbriicken, 
invited Rousseau to spend part of the summer at his Court in 


t Froment, pp.16-17; Charlier and de l’université de Bruxelles (January- 
Mortier, p.13; Hatin, Bibliographie his- April 1955), xviii.207. 
torique, p.65; Hatin, Histoire, ii.t15; 5 [Froment], p.17. Charlier and Mor- 
Mortier, ‘La Littérature des lumières tier, p.13. [Malebranche], p.50. 
dans les Pays-Bas autrichiens’, Revue 
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Saarbrücken. Rousseau went to Germany, and during a stay of a 
few weeks became infatuated with the daughter of Prince Wil- 
liam’s chief councillor. A whirlwind courtship won the young 
woman’s hand‘, and Rousseau obtained yet another honourific 
title, that of farmer-general for the lands of William Henry 
(Malebranche, p.50). 

The next event to decide Rousseau’s future during that exciting 
summer of 1755 was the invitation he received to establish a 
journal in the principality of Liège. The idea for a periodical 
dedicated to popularising the philosophes was not necessarily 
original with Rousseau. When the first volume of Diderot’s 
Encyclopédie had appeared back in 175 1, published in an unwieldy 
folio edition and limited to a subscription of 30007, it was clear 
that a more convenient and more popular means of spreading its 
message was needed. Rousseau foresaw a digest version of the 
Encyclopédie, containing in handy form extracts and condensa- 
tions from the monumental work’. Eventually, his vision 
widened, and not content with merely reproducing and condens- 
ing articles from the Encyclopédie, he decided to found a journal 
complete with book criticisms reflecting the tone of the points of 
view of the philosophes. Moreover, his periodical would be open to 
original contributions and articles taken from foreign publica- 
tions, which Diderot, during the dangerous years immediately 
following the resumption of printing the Encyclopédie in 1753, 
would not have dared to insert into his compilation’. 


6 Arch. Weis. i.15. Facsimile: ‘Ré- 
gistre matrimoniale de la paroisse 
Marie-Magdalène à Liége (30 Septem- 
ber 1755)’. Ludovica Federica Joanna 
Christina Weissenbruch was born in 
Saarbriicken on 6 October 1736 and 
she died in Bouillon on 14 March 1806. 

7 after 1753 volumes were published 
in editions of 4200. 

8 de Froidcourt, p.9. The French 
publishers Panckoucke and Plomteux 
concentrated upon such condensations 


in their Encyclopédie méthodique, po- 
pularly called the Encyclopédie Pan- 
ckoucke, which was in print from 1782 
to 1832. 

® Froment, p.20. French authorities 
watched the Encyclopédie carefully 
when it resumed publication. The 
bishop of Mirepoix selected three theo- 
logians to read and certify every 
article appearing in volumes iii 
through vii. See Malesherbes, pp.90- 
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With the idea of a Journal encyclopédique preying upon his mind 
and flushed with his recent successes, Rousseau decided to 
approach one of his German benefactors. Certainly he would 
have preferred to establish his periodical in Paris. But the possi- 
bility of securing a government privilege was slim, and the pros- 
pect of paying pensions to the state-supported publications was 
unappealing. Moreover, a repercussion of the Prades affair was 
stricter governmental observation of new literary experiments, 
and even if he had the luck to secure a privilege, what certainty 
was there of safety for a periodical modelled upon the Encyclopé- 
die? Rousseau therefore asked the Elector Palatine for support in 
establishing a Journal encyclopédique in Mannheim. 

Prince Charles, who admired Frederick the great to the point of 
adulation, considered himself to be an enlightened despot. His 
luminosity was not so bright as to offend the Calvinist pastors of 
his electorate with a Journal encyclopédique, however™. Rousseau’s 
enthusiasm about settling down in Mannheim subsided as well. 
The opportunities for commerce and correspondence were not 
necessarily favourable, and he most likely preferred to reside and 
work in a French-speaking environment despite the warmth with 
which the Germans had recently received him". Therefore, by 
mutual agreement he and the Elector decided against publishing the 
periodical in Mannheim. Prince Charles promised Rousseau, 
however, that he would inquire about the possibilities of estab- 
lishing the journal in a community favourable to the prospective 
publisher’s wishes. 

The Elector was as good as his word. He was a close friend of the 
prime minister of another petty state within the Holy Roman 
Empire, the French-speaking ecclesiastical principality of Liège. 
This prime minister was Maximilien Henri de Horion, who was 
familiar with the philosophes and welcomed their ideas. Horion’s 


10 several years later, disillusioned Palatine over establishing his journals 
with Bouillon where he eventually set- there. See ch.rv. 
tlet, Rousseau would return to Mann- H Clément, Le Journal encyclopé- 
heim to negotiate with the Elector dique et la Société typographique, p.16. 
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sovereign, the prince-bishop of Liège, John Theodore of Bava- 
ria, was not an enlightened prince, however. What was more 
significant was the fact that he was an absentee one, preferring 
the sunny Court life of Munich and Nymphenburg to the dreary 
Walloon confines of Liège-city’?. He left the administration of 
Liége to a privy council mastered by Horion. Theoretically, the 
prime minister was supposed to share political power with the 
canons of the cathedral of Saint-Lambert; constitutionally, 
Horion was to heed their advice (La Haye, p.2). But he had 
usurped authority to such an extent as to exercise his influence 
upon the government of Liége virtually as a despot (Charlier and 
Mortier, p.15). Supporting his authority was his loyal brother 
Gérard, Liége’s police chief (Froidcourt, pp.5-6). 

Maximilien de Horion had come into direct contact with the 
philosophes in his earlier years as minister to France. In Paris he 
had frequented the salons (Charlier and Mortier, p.16). When 
prince Charles wrote to him mentioning Rousseau and his pro- 
ject, Horion therefore welcomed the opportunity of building a 
coterie of enlightened souls around the nucleus of the Journal. He 
invited Rousseau to visit Liège and inspect first-hand the possi- 
bilities of establishing a periodical there. 

In September Rousseau left for Liége-city. He discovered a 
town of marked contrasts. On the one hand, he was introduced to 
the modern ideas of such public servants as the brothers Horion. 
These individuals were encouraging the intellectual development 
of Liége along lines sympathetic to the philosophe movement. 
Their method was to widen the avenues of public communication 
with the world of art and letters. In 1724, for instance, a public 
library had been built. In 1751, the Comédie became a permanent 


12de Villermont, Le Comte de 13 Journal encyclopédique (1 October 
Cobenzl. John Theodore, who was also  1759),vii.1.4; Francotte,p.39. Rousseau 
archbishop of Freising and Ratisbon, might have met Horion in Paris. 
was the brother of Charles vir, Holy 
Roman Emperor from 1742 through 
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theatre. J. N. Hamal operated a well-known music academy, and 
the composer Grétry had been one of his students (Pirenne, 
v.372). Yet more significant had been the rise of Liège-city as a 
publishing centre for French-language works. Many of these 
were innocuous enough—almanacs, histories, and dictionaries 
which were assigned privileges and distributed through legal 
channels. Others, however, were illicit productions, books for- 
bidden in France, published underground in Liège, and smuggled 
across the borders. Furthermore, newspapers were being printed 
in the city. In 1737, Evrard Kints, whose presses would eventu- 
ally produce the Journal encyclopédique, took over the Gazette de 
Liége (Capitaine, pp.43-47). From 1717 until July 1755, the 
twice-weekly Elite des nouvelles recorded local events". 

On the other hand, Rousseau found a traditionalist influence 
led by the Liégeois clergy. Ideally, the government of the prin- 
cipality was to be theocratic, the prince-bishop and the canons of 
Saint-Lambert cathedral having inherited the authority of the 
old Estates General back in 1684. In the eighteenth century the 
absentee prince-bishop delegated his executive power to his prime 
minister, the spokesman for dynamism and change. The cathedral 
canons, representing the forces of tradition and conservatism, 
were antagonistic to his aims. Although Maximilien de Horion 
managed to possess the confidence of the prince-bishop in neu- 
tralising the political power of the canons, the Liégeois clergy was 
virtually unanimous in opposing the prime minister". The clergy 
protested against the emergence of the publishing industry, and 
the number of forbidden books secretly published and openly 
circulating became the object of a cause célèbre in the 1740s. Moral 
pressure placed upon him by the clergy caused John Theodore to 
order stepped-up police inspections of bookdealers and printers 


14 Capitaine, pp.48-49. The Elite des 15 Hénaux, ii.541. In addition to the 
nouvelles was virtually sponsored by cathedral of Saint-Lambert, Liége pos- 
the government, and its coverage was sessed seven collegial churches, thirty- 
largely limited to articles printed by two parish churches, six opulent 
the régime. abbeys, and forty-seven convents. 
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under suspicion in 1744, 1745, and again in 1749". Horion had his 
police comply half-heartedly, but the canons demanded and won 
the right to accompany the officers in their visitations. There are 
no records of subsequent prosecutions, and a fourth visitation in 
1751, while uncovering compromising subscription lists, resulted 
in no indictments simply because too many public officials were 
found to be awaiting the illicit merchandise (Gobert, 1.40). 

Aware of the dichotomy in Liégeois society and politics, and 
cognisant of the fact that to many of the city’s inhabitants his 
presence could hardly be considered welcome, Rousseau never- 
theless decided to accept Maximilien de Horion’s invitation to 
remain and establish his journal. In October he and the prime 
minister began to outline their plans for the periodical so that it 
might appear by the new year. 


Establishing the Journal encyclopédique 


Since canonical censorship, the customary means in Liège, 
would remove the teeth from his anticipated journal, Rousseau 
preferred to take the chance of avoiding censorship altogether. 
This was a possible, though tenuous arrangement, which depend- 
ed completely upon the protection of the prime minister. Horion 
would simply grant Rousseau verbal permission to publish 
without requesting formal permission from John Theodore, 
because a signed statement from the prince-bishop would imply 
acquiescence to censoring authorities”. The permission obtained 
by Rousseau was analogous to the permission clandestine in 


16 “Recueil des ordonnances de la 
principauté de Liége: mandements et 
règlements généraux, 1715-1782.’ 
Printed in Théodore Gobert, ‘L’im- 
primerie à Liége sous l’ancien régime. 
Police, réglementation, encourage- 
ments, etc. Analyse d’actes de diverses 
autorités y relatifs’, Bulletin de l’insti- 
tut archéologique liégeois, xlvii (1922), 


53-54. The dates of the decrees were 
24 July 1744, 30 January 1745, and 
7 February 1749. ‘Recueil des ordon- 
nances de la principauté de Liége, con- 
tenant les ordonnances du 10 mars 1744 
au 5 juin 1794’, ed. A. Polain (Brussels 
1860), 3rd ser. ii.122-123. 

17 Froment, p.54; Froidcourt, p.r1. 
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France. There the directeur de la librairie, aware that an author did 
not desire a censor for his work, would grant neither the permis- 
sion expresse nor the permission tacite. The chief of police would 
merely advise his agents to look the other way when the work 
appeared. If, despite his precautions, a seizure seemed imminent, 
he might urge the author, printer, and booksellers to hide or con- 
fiscate the questionable copies (Malesherbes, pp.5 2-53). In France 
therefore, where the directeur Malesherbes was rarely able to 
prevent police descents if government pressure for seizure 
became too great, journalists would hesitate before requesting a 
permission clandestine. In Liège, however, where Horion domi- 
nated the government, Rousseau judged that he was safe. His 
verbal agreement with the prime minister placed his proposed 
journal under Horion’s protection, and he remained free to 
determine for himself the bounds of propriety for his periodical 
(Froment, p.38). 

During October Rousseau printed the prospectus for the 
Journal encyclopédique. Its tone was ambitious and vague, stating 
a promise: ‘de rassembler, chaque quinze jours, tout ce qui se 
passe en Europe de plus intéressant dans les sciences et les arts; de 
devancer tous les autres journaux quoique trés bons et trés utiles; 
de réunir dans celui-ci par un choix heureux, tout ce qu’ils peuvent 
annoncer; et de mettre par-là le public dans le cas de se passer de 
cette multiplicité des ouvrages périodiques dont, depuis quelque 
temps, il est inondé.”18 

The prospectus promised that the Journal encyclopédique would 
offer critical evaluations of books dealing with literary and histo- 
rical subjects, art, mechanics, medicine, and commerce, while ‘not 
ignoring what is extraordinary in the realm of politics.’ It would 
also provide readers with eulogies on the birth or death dates of 
distinguished men (ibid, p.324). Furthermore, the periodical 
would avoid slander, shunning ‘chilling ironical comments{and|] 


18 Arch. Brussels. Secrétaire d’Etat “Prospectus des intentions de Rous- 
et de guerre. MS 1209 (1057). Corres- seau et le Journal encyclopédique (Liége 
pondance de Cobenzl. Litt. Ros-Rou. 25 October 1755), p.323. 
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revolting declamations, which, in order to humiliate the author, 
always detract from the work itself? (bid., p.325). In so far as there 
would be those who might disagree with the Journal, Rousseau 
promised ‘to face them without degrading them.’ In conclusion, 
he pledged that his journal ‘would restore the love of truth to 
men’, promising moderation and objectivity in this respect (ibid., 
p-326). No mention was made of patterning the Journal on the 
Encyclopédie, nor of using the periodical as a sounding-board for 
the philosophes. 

In November Rousseau tackled the details of postal service, and 
he began accepting subscriptions (Froment, p.24). He established 
his rates at twenty Liégeois florins, ten German florins, or twenty- 
four French livres. 

Well-known figures responded to the subscription announce- 
ment. Among the first was Voltaire, who wrote requesting a 
complimentary copy of the Journal. He said: ‘Monsieur, mes 
maladies ne m’ont pas permis de répondre aussitôt que je l'aurais 
voulu a la lettre dont vous m’avez honoré. La maniére dont vous 
écrivez, est un sûr garant de la bonté du Journal que vous pro- 
posez; et je me mettrai avec empressement au nombre des sous- 
cripteurs.’ (Best.5914.) Still, despite a willingness to read the 
Journal, Voltaire apparently decided to look the periodical over 
before offering a contribution or review. His excuse for not sub- 
mitting anything was his customary one: “Je voudrais que le triste 
état de ma santé put me laisser assez de force pour contribuer à un 
ouvrage si utile, mais il ne me reste plus que la consolation de lire, 
et c’en sera une trés-grande pour moi de lire ce qui viendra de 
vous’ (ibid.). 

Other noteworthy individuals were initial subscribers. Rous- 
seau boasted that madame de Pompadour and cardinal Tencin, 
keeper of the seals for Louis xv, sent in their payments”. Count 
Charles de Cobenzl, Maria Theresa’s minister plenipotentiary to 


19 Bib. nat. Collection Anisson- from Rousseau to Malesherbes. 28 
Duperron. Cote 22133, no.14. Letter November 1755. 
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the Austrian Netherlands, to whom Rousseau would later come 
in stress, welcomed the effort. Ominously enough, cardinal 
Valenti, the papal secretary of state, in order to judge the ortho- 
doxy of the proposed Journal, requested copies from the very 
start (Froment, p.24). 

Horion tried to make Rousseau feel as comfortable as possible 
in Liége. He assisted the journalist in making a contract with the 
city’s leading printer, Kints. Until he acquired his own shop, 
Rousseau used Kints’s establishment as publishing headquarters. 
The city council ordered four sets of the Journal for the coming 
year. Rousseau, never at a loss to acquire titles, obtained that of 
bourgeois of Liége to add to his German laurels. With the honour 
came an annual pension of a hundred florins”. 

Working alone, Rousseau put out the first issue of his periodical 
on schedule, on new year’s day 1756. The volume was pocket- 
sized, in duo-decimo, and contained 144 pages. Its titlepage read: 


JOURNAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIQUE 
PAR UNE SOCIETE 
DE 
GENS DE LETTRES 


Dédié à Son. Alt. Ser. & Emin. 


JEAN-THEODORE 


Duc de Baviere, Cardinal, 
Evêque & Prince de Liege, 
de Freifing & Ratisbonne, &c. 
Pour le rer JANVIER 1756. 


20 on Cobenzl’s career see Ghislaine moires (Brussels 1932), 2nd ser.xxxi. 
De Boom, ‘Les Ministres plénipoten- 63-243. 
tiaires dans les Pays-Bas autrichiens, 21 Arch. Liége. Récès du conseil de 
principalement Cobenzl’, Académie la cité de Liége. Règl.1755-1756. 
royale de Belgique, Classe des lettres et 2 January 1756, p.130. 
des sciences morales et politiques. Mé- 
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PREMIERE PARTIE 
[ornament] 

A LIEGE, 


Chez Evrard Kints, Imprimeur 


de S. S. E. 


The occasion, though auspicious, proved to be far from the 
happy one Rousseau had wished for. He had learned, only a few 
days prior to the appearance of the Journal, that his lifeline to 
France, where he anticipated the majority of his sales, was cut by 
Malesherbes’ refusal to permit the periodical legal entry. 
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Publication and problems: January 1756 
to May 1759 


The first two years 


The decision of Malesherbes, directeur de la librairie in France, to 
prohibit the legal entry of the Journal encyclopédique was not due 
to a fear of what the periodical had to say. Malesherbes often based 
his opinions of the value of a literary work upon the work’s 
anticipated financial success and the benefits which this success 
would bring to the French publishing industry. He foresaw 
prosperity for the Journal, and Rousseau’s decision to abandon 
France represented to the directeur an ungrateful act on the part 
of a native Toulousain. Therefore when Rousseau, citing an 
impressive list of French subscribers, requested permission for 
the safe entry of his periodical into France late in November 
17551, Malesherbes curtly turned down the journalist’. 

Faced with immediate ruin if he could not get his Journal into 
the hands of his French subscribers, Rousseau resorted to the 
expedient of smuggling. The periodical was therefore exported 
to France beneath carriage seats, and customs officials were 
bribed to look the other way. Meanwhile, in Paris, friends of the 
journalist pleaded with partial success for Malesherbes to lift his 
ban. While the directeur refused to open the gates of France to 


* Bib. nat. Collection Anisson-Du- Rousseau that by virtue of a ‘loi géné- 
perron. Cote22133,n0.14. Letterfrom rale all publications printed abroad 
Rousseau to Malesherbes. 28 Novem- should be denied entry into France 
ber 1755. since they were competing with do- 

? ibid., no.15. Letter from Males-  mestic periodicals. ibid., no.25. 16 
herbes to Rousseau. 12 December April 1759. 

1755. The directeur later informed 
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the Journal, he at least did not encourage seizures of the copies 
which he knew were entering illegally. His purpose seemed to take 
more the form of a personal harassment of Rousseau than a 
desire to stifle ideas for which, to be sure, he possessed a degree 
of sympathy’. 

During the first months of 1756, Rousseau had to build the 
nucleus of a staff. His earliest known aide in Liège was the abbé 
Prévôt de la Caussade, a secularly inclined seminarist. Through- 
out the rest of the year—the abbé appears to have quit in December 
—the two wrote articles and reviews, reproduced pieces appear- 
ing in other journals, set the type, and did the bookkeeping. In 
the summer of 1756 they were joined by Claude Yvon, author of 
the article ‘Ame’ for Diderot’s Encyclopédie, and a friend of 
the unfortunate abbé de Prades‘. During the persecution of Prades 
in 1752, Yvon, like the abbé, had gone into exile. He found sanc- 
tuary with Horion in Liège and engaged in odd literary tasks. The 
successful establishment of the Journal encyclopédique then pro- 
vided him with an outlet for his creative energies. A third new- 
comer, one Desroches, came upon the scene about the same 
time®. Apparently the use of collaborators, correspondents living 
in Paris and in other large cities, who sent in regular reports, was 
not yet a feature of the Journal’s policy. 

Another significant aspect of Rousseau’s life in Liége during 
the early months of 1756 was the business acquaintanceship he 


3 Rousseau unsuccessfully requested 
Malesherbes to lift the ban again in 
1756. ibid., nos.16 and 17. Letters from 
Rousseau to Malesherbes, 18 October 
1756 and 4 November 1756. A letter to 
Malesherbes on Rousseau’s behalf 
from Bombarde de La Voisenon was 
also fruitless. ibid., no.18, 22 Novem- 
ber 1756. 

4 Konink. Huis. Rousseau-Rey Cor- 
respondence, 1757-1774. G 16-A 287. 
Autograph Collection, nos.3-6. Let- 
ters from Rousseau to Marc Michel 
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Rey of Amsterdam, written in 1758, 
concern Yvon and the difficulties 
which Rousseau experienced with the 
immature and headstrong young 
writer. 

5 [Malebranche], p.Go. Froidcourt, 
p.31. While Rousseau hardly men- 
tions Desroches in his correspondence, 
the assistant seems to have been of help 
to the beleaguered journalist during 
the trying days of his persecution in 
Liége in 1759. 
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made with one of the great publishers of the eighteenth century, 
Marc Michel Rey of Amsterdam. Rey took the initiative in Feb- 
ruary when, upon learning of the Journal encyclopédique, he wrote 
to a Liégeois printer, Bassompierre, and requested two copies for 
possible resale. Bassompierre forwarded the letter to Rousseau, 
who promptly replied to Rey. This initial correspondence from 
the struggling businessman to a successful superior was charac- 
teristically apologetic. Rousseau said: ‘M. Bassompierre ma fait 
savoir que vous désirez connaître le Journal encyclopédique, et que 
vous en demandez deux exemplaires pour le présent. Je vous les 
expédie, avec le regret de croire que le Journal est bien au-dessous 
de ce qu’on peut vous en avoir dit; mais je suis moralement sûr, 
qu'avant deux mois, il sera beaucoup plus intéressant.’ 

During the next two years Rousseau and Rey communicated 
with one another. The novice ingratiated himself with the veteran 
by announcing all works from the Rey presses in the ‘Nouvelles 
littéraires’ section of the Journal encyclopédique and by publishing 
précis of them in the book review section. In return Rey promised 
to be on the lookout for ‘all kinds of worthwhile novelties appear- 
ing in Holland’ which might merit condensation or publication 
in Rousseau’s periodical’. 

Rousseau’s improving relationship with Rey is one bit of 
evidence attesting the success of the Journal from 1756 through 
1758. In 1757 Rousseau began hiring free-lance writers in Paris, 
Geneva, London, and Berlin. They sent critical reviews as well as 
on-the-spot literary and political news to him in Liége. Among 
these correspondents were the Castilhon brothers in Paris, 
Samuel Formey in Berlin, and Voltaire himself in Geneva. 

The growing interest of Voltaire in the fortunes of the Journal 
reveals the respect which Rousseau’s project was gaining among 
the philosophes. Initially, Voltaire had feigned illness rather than 
collaborate upon what he feared might be another fly-by-night 
periodical. He had desired publicity on his own account prior to 


6 Konink. Huis., no.2. Letter from 7 ibid., no.3. Letter from Rousseau to 
Rousseau to Rey. 1 March 1756. Rey. 17 March 1758. 
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the publication of the Journal, but he wished to read some issues 
before assisting Rousseau more actively (Best.5980)*. The first two 
copies, complimentary numbers sent by the struggling Rousseau, 
impressed the philosophe, and on 31 January Voltaire at last sent 
in payment for a subscription. He added: ‘C’est avec un extréme 
plaisir, monsieur, que je vois les progrés de votre Journal. Je vous 
supplie de me mander par quelle voie je peux vous envoyer le 
payement de la souscription de l’année. On m’a dit que mr Rous- 
seau, Citoyen de Genève, qui est actuellement à Paris, travaille 
avec vous à cet ouvrage utile. Je vous en fais mon compliment à 
tous les deux. Je suis ici [Monriond] dans une petite solitude 
presque sans livres et éloigné de mes papiers. Si jamais je trouve 
sous ma main quelque chose que vous vouliez honorer d’une place 
dans votre recueil, je me ferai un vrai plaisir de vous l'envoyer, 
mais vous n'aurez pas besoin de ce secours’ (Best.6040). 

Five months later, Voltaire’s secretary, Collini, writing to 
Rousseau in order to deny the authorship of some versesattributed 
to his employer, stated: “Dés que mr de Voltaire pourra trouver 
quelque chose digne de vous être communiquée, il ne manquera 
pas de vous l’envoyer à l’adresse que vous lui avez indiquée. Il n’a 
rien de plus à cœur que de vous témoigner les sentiments d’estime 
et d’attachement que vous lui avez inspirés’ (Best.6205). 

In November Voltaire was still maintaining that others were 
signing his name to their works, and he expressed dismay that the 
Journal encyclopédique had printed a poem under his name: ‘J'ai 
vu dans votre journal de novembre monsieur des vers qu’on m’at- 
tribue. Ils commencent ainsi 


C’est par ces vers enfants de mon loisir 
Que j'égayars les soucis du vieil âge etc. 


Sans examiner si ces vers sont bons ou mauvais je peux vous jurer 
monsieur que non seulement je n’en suis pas l’auteur, mais que je 


8 this was a request for Rousseau to 
announce the appearance of Voltaire’s 
Histoire de la guerre de 1741. 
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regarderais comme une démence bien condamnable de m'occuper 
à mon âge des plaisanteries qui ont pu m’amuser il y a trente ans’ 
(Best.6373). Voltaire did not take offense with Rousseau, how- 
ever. He merely wished to enlighten the journalist, adding that 
“Plus j'estime votre journal, qui ne me paraît fait que pour la vérité, 
et plus je crois de mon devoir de vous la faire connaître’ (zbid.). 

The favour continued into the new year, 1757. Ina letter writ- 
ten on 7 January, Voltaire continued to heap praises upon Rous- 
seau and the Journal encyclopédique, maintaining his approval of 
the ‘many well-done and interesting articles.’ The philosophe 
expressed a sympathy with both the purpose and the style of the 
periodical. He told Rousseau: ‘C’est le seul journal qui me par- 
vienne’ (Best.6419). 

Rousseau had admirers as far away as Italy. If imitation is a sure 
mark of admiration, he probably gloated at the news that an 
Italian translation of the Journal encyclopédique had gotten under 
way late in 1756. It was published in Lucca by the philosophe 
Ottaviano Diodati, who would two years later embark upon a 
pirated French version of the first edition of the Encyclopédie 
itself. The Italian translation of the Journal encyclopédique, the 
Giornale enciclopedico di Liegi, tradotto in lingua italiana con nuove 
aggtunte, was to survive until 1783 (Levi-Malvano, pp.220-256). 

During 1757 Rousseau began to reap financial benefits from his 
periodical. In July he was able to purchase a press and thus move 
from the shop of Evrard Kints into his own. As soonas he did this, 
he used his new press to publish items other than the Journal 
encyclopédique. He printed his own Histoire des Grecs, ou de ceux 
qui redressent la fortune au jeu. Moreover, it was at this time that 
Rousseau began printing and dealing in pirated editions, which 
he would smuggle into France along with the Journal. Such was 
the inauspicious debut of Rousseau as a publisher prior to estab- 
lishing a more reputable organisation a decade later (Froment, 
Pp-41-42). 

Most notably of all, the Journal encyclopédique was coming into 
its own as a vehicle upholding the principles avowed by its 
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illustrious namesake. The periodical unabashedly praised the 
purpose and content of the Encyclopédie’; and it publicised the 
activities of Voltaire, Maupertuis", Alembert!?, and Diderot”. 
By 1758 the Journal was playing a significant role in the Enlight- 
enment. Pierre Rousseau, the erstwhile bon vivant of Paris, had 
become a dedicated participant in the movement. With his young 
wife and her brother Charles, whom he was rearing as his ward, 
Rousseau looked forward to many fruitful years in the Walloon 
city of the prince-bishops. 


The darkening sky 


Such optimism, however, proved to be premature. There were 
elements in Liège which disapproved of Rousseau’s good fortune. 

Coincidentally, the individuals who opposed the Journal ency- 
clopédique on intellectual and religious grounds opposed Maximi- 
lien de Horion on political grounds. The canons of Saint-Lambert 
cathedral formed the nucleus of this opposition. Each number of 
the Journal seemed to them to echo the prime minister’s defiance 
of their rôle as the political, moral, and intellectual arbiters for 
Liége. The canons decided therefore to use Horion’s creation, the 
Journal encyclopédique, to strike back at him. Their plan hinged 
upon their success in convincing the absentee prince-bishop of 
Liége, John Theodore of Bavaria, of the subversive character of 
the Journal and of Horion’s poor judgment in condoning its un- 
hampered publication. John Theodore, though quite lecherous in 
his private life and inclined to play the Machiavellian game in 
politics, was, when all was said and done, a pious, though not 
overly intelligent, Christian. Could he be persuaded that Horion 
had introduced into Liége that very canker which was already 
devouring the vitals of church and state in France, the prince- 
bishop might become disillusioned with his prime minister, 


9 Journal encyclopédique (1 January 11 ibid. (15 July 1756), v.3. 
1758), 1.1.3-9. 12 ibid. (1 June 1756), iv.2. 
10 ibid. (15 April 1756), ii.2. 13 ibid. (15 April 1757), v.3. 
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destroy the Journal encyclopédique, and restore political authority 
to the canons. The Journal therefore became the pawn in the 
Liégeois political struggle, and the issue of literary freedom 
became the pretext for the struggle". 

The enemies of Horion began their series of moves against the 
Journal encyclopédique in January 1758. On the 4th the city 
council quite suddenly made clear its intention not to subscribe 
any longer to the periodical, and returned to Rousseau the four 
copies he had already sent out. In March one of the cathedral 
canons undertook more direct action. Gilles de Légipont, deacon 
of the church of Saint-Georges and a member of the canonical 
censorship board, printed a refutation of what he took to be the 
deistic position of the Journal. He suggested suppression of the 
periodical. It became apparent that his disfavour with the Journal 
had the support of his colleagues in the cathedral chapter, when 
on 21 March, meeting in an ecclesiastical synod, they sent a col- 
lective letter to John Theodore, expressing their disapproval of 
the articles challenged by Légipont. The canons did not go so 
far as to demand suppression, but they did request the authority 
to censor the Journal. 

This first formal protest to John Theodore pointed out that by 
appearing in uncensored form the Journal was fulfilling neither 
the intentions of the councils of the church nor the laws of Liége. 
Rousseau had made no profession of Catholicity, a requirement 
for anyone desiring to sell printed matter in Liége, nor had he sub- 
mitted his periodical to those fit to judge its moral tone. From a 
reading of the Journal encyclopédique the synod declared that the 
periodical was clearly in need of moral and theological guidance. 
The canons therefore requested permission to censor the Journal, 


14 Rousseau’s spirited defense of his lettre de mm. les docteurs en théologie 


periodical, written in the fall of 1759, 
pointedly accused the canons of having 
political motives in their campaign to 
destroy the Journal. Bib. Liége. Fonds 
Capitaine. Cote 10238. Réponse des 
auteurs du Journal encyclopédique à la 
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and decide whether or not Rousseau should be permitted to con- 
tinue publishing it, ‘before Rome stigmatises it with an ordin- 
ance.’! 

John Theodore refused to take a stand, however. Instead of 
replying to the cathedral canons, he forwarded their letter directly 
to Horion (Daris, i.172-173). The prime minister grew furious at 
the audacity of the canons who had gone over his head to appeal 
directly to the prince-bishop. He dashed off a letter to John 
Theodore in which he expressed his unquestioned confidence in 
Rousseau’s ability to publish a respectable and informative pe- 
riodical, and he underlined his opposition to submit the Journal 
encyclopédique to ecclesiastical censorship. Horion told the prince- 
bishop that the canons had no intellectual preparation for under- 
standing the Journal, much less for censoring it, since they ‘had 
been fattened only upon the vain subtleties of scholasticism’ (Fro- 
ment, p.54). 

When the canons learned about Horion’s answer to the prince- 
bishop, they decided to widen their campaign against both the 
prime minister and the Journal encyclopédique. They began a 
witch hunt, investigating Rousseau’s past in order to find com- 
promising information. They enlisted the aid of allies, especially 
traditionalist periodicals, in order to attack Rousseau and his 
associates. Fréron’s Année littéraire was particularly insinuating. 
The Année called Rousseau and his staff: “quelques écrivalleurs 
obscurs réfugiés dans les pays étrangers, où ils changent en licence 
la liberté typographique.” The Gazette d’Utrecht went a step 
further. Without justification it accused the Journal encyclopé- 
dique of having been placed on the index (Réponse, p.3). Church- 
men in France were asked to assist the Liégeois canons. The for- 
mer bishop of Quebec, residing in Paris in June 1758, notified 
canon Ransonnet that during the Prades affair of the winter of 


16 Arch. Liége. Fonds Ghisels. Liasse 17 Année littéraire, ‘Lettre xv.’ (31 
26, no.573. Letter from the synod of December 1758), pp.355-356. 
Liége to prince-bishop John Theo- 
dore. 21 March 1758. 
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1751-1752, it had been the archbishop of Paris himself who forced 
Claude Yvon to flee the city". 

The mobilisation of the Liége ecclesiastics did not frighten 
Rousseau. He was convinced that as long as he was protected by 
Horion he was safe. The Journal remained popular among its sub- 
scribers during the spring of 1758, and Rousseau even added a 
new editor to his staff, Jean Pierre Louis Trécourt, secretary to the 
French minister in Liège”. 

As the year came to a close and the offensive of the canons con- 
tinued, Rousseau was enjoying the profits of the clandestine book 
trade. In September 1758, he wrote to Marc Michel Rey informing 
the Amsterdam publisher of his ability to obtain ‘as many copies 
of the De esprit of Helvetius as I shall need.’ Rousseau told Rey 
that he would be willing to forward ‘as many copies as you want’ 
to Amsterdam”. 

Rey in his turn sent to Liège works which Rousseau smuggled 
into France, Germany, and the Austrian Netherlands. It is pos- 
sible that Rey also passed on a few manuscripts for Rousseau to 
print on the press of the Journal encyclopédique. Rousseau had to 
warn the Amsterdam publisher to refrain from making public 
their dealings, not so much out of fear of being detected by the 
authorities—who were, after all, under Horion’s thumb—as out 
of a desire not to be detected by another Liégeois printer also 
eager to make a juicy profit. Rousseau added that ‘some people 
would steal from their own parents of they could’ (ibid.). 

In 1759 Rousseau’s transactions with Rey blossomed. Though 
he had been publishing for only three years and had owned his 
own press for only eighteen months, Rousseau gained enough 
confidence to propose joint efforts with the Amsterdam veteran. 
In January, for instance, he had just obtained a manuscript copy 


Arch. Liège. Liasse 26, no.573. Liège. Règl. Mariages. Paroisse Saint- 
Letter from the bishop of Quebec to Thomas. f.284. 
canon Ransonnet. 19 June 1758. 20 Konink. Huis., no.6. Letter from 
1° on 10 August 1758, Trécourt mar- Rousseau to Rey. 7 September 1758. 
ried the sister of Mme Rousseau. Arch. 
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of Jean Jacques Rousseau’s Essai sur les spectacles. Notwith- 
standing the fact that Rey was Jean Jacques’s contracted pub- 
lisher and had already printed the standard edition of the Essai, 
Rousseau suggested that the two invest in a new edition. He said 
that he preferred to do this jointly, rather than alone, so as ‘not to 
do harm to your edition.” Most likely Rey responded with a sug- 
gestion to transform the project into a compilation of Jean 
Jacques’s uncollected theories on the theatre. To this Pierre Rous- 
seau must have acceded, because a month later he was busy track- 
ing down articles. 

Rousseau kept Rey informed of the latest works which he was 
secretly printing on the press of the Journal encyclopédique. On 
31 January, he wrote with an air of mystery about printing a three 
volume work which ‘you will like.” On 30 March, in possession 
of a first edition which he intended to counterfeit, he was less 
secretive: ‘Pai actuellement sous presse Candide, roman de Vol- 
taire, du moins sa touche y est. Il sera prêt en cing jours. Il portera 
240 pages petit-in 12. Je vous l’offre en feuille à douze sols de 
France. Cet ouvrage a une vogue étonnante.”# Within a week the 
pirated Candide appeared, and Rousseau’s effort was sold to Rey”. 

The trade by now furnished Rousseau with an important 
source of income. In April he purchased from the Amsterdam 
publisher twenty-five copies of a tract called the Ærreurs de la 
doctrine des Jésuites, which he intended for quick sale (zbid.). 

Though the Liégeois canons would have had another case 
against Rousseau had they known of his dealings with Rey, they 
concentrated solely upon destroying the journalist’s periodical 
during the first months of 1759. Encouraged by the news that 
Diderot’s Encyclopédie had suffered its second suppression in 


21 ibid., no.g. Letter from Rousseau 24 ibid., no.13. Letter from Rousseau 
to Rey. 5 January 1759. to Rey. 30 March 1759. 

22 ibid., no.12. Letter from Rousseau 25 ibid., no.1 4. Letter from Rousseau 
to Rey. 18 February 1759. to Rey. 7 April 1759. 
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Paris, the synod prepared to tighten the vise upon the spokesman 
for the compilation in Liège”. Convinced of the futility of trying 
to persuade John Theodore to turn against Horion by virtue of 
their own arguments, the canons sought out more respected allies 
within the church. The first of these were the professors of theo- 
logy at the nearby university of Louvain, located in the Austrian 
Netherlands; the second were the diplomatic representatives of 
the Vatican, the nuncios stationed in Brussels and Cologne. In 
April the synod carefully selected articles from the Journal ency- 
clopédique which the canons considered particularly reprehensible, 
and these were delivered to the Louvain professors, along with a 
request for the theologians to prepare a written opinion of the 
articles?7. 

Thus, unknown to Pierre Rousseau, his Journal was subjected 
to an investigation. Then, as though fate had timed the tragic 
blow, Rousseau received the most severe shock of his short 
career in journalism. On 24 May, his protector, Maximilien de 
Horion, suddenly took ill and died. Four days later the Louvain 
doctors handed to the Liégeois clerics the report of their findings. 


26 on 8 March 1759, a royal decree in 
Paris suppressed the Encyclopédie for 
the second time. 

27 Bibl. roy. Section des manuscrits. 
Cote 17686. ‘Mémoires sur le Journal 
encyclopédique [(Louvain 1759)], p.1. 

28 ibid. Horion’s brother, Gérard, the 
chief of police, had died in February 
1759. John Theodore named a canon 
of the cathedral chapter, Charles Fran- 
gois Velbruck, to succeed Horion as 
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prime minister. In 1772, upon the 
death of John Theodore, Velbruck 
became prince-bishop. Eventually he 
displayed a good deal of sympathy for 
the philosophes and their ideas. In 1759, 
however, he was powerless to prevent 
the persecution of Rousseau, and he 
seemed to make no attempt to influence 
John Theodore in the journalist’s 
behalf. 


IV 


Suppression and re-establishment: May 1759 
to January 1760 


The suppression of the Journal encyclopédique 


The report! of the theologians of Louvain, appearing nearly 
simultaneously with the death of Horion, presented the Liégeois 
synod with an opportunity to try and reassert its political author- 
ity. The report also accelerated the sense of mission held by the 
canons with regard to the Journal encyclopédique. It stated the 
unanimous opinion of the Louvain professors that the Journal 
served ‘to corrupt both heart and mind.’ The periodical exempli- 
fied guilt through association. It had expressed approval of Vol- 
taire’s irreligious poem La Pucelle as well as his Essai sur l’histoire 
générale. It had spoken kindly of Montesquieu’s Lezzres persanes. 
If this were not enough, its sympathy with the recently con- 
demned Encyclopédie showed it to be a threat to political and 
religious orthodoxy. Summing up their findings, the nine exa- 
miners of the Journal said: ‘Aprés ces réflexions, messieurs, il nous 
paraît clair que le Journal est un livre très dangereux, qu’il adopte 
les principes les plus absurdes tendants à renverser l'Eglise et 
l'Etat, et à porter la corruption la plus infâme dans les mœurs. 
Nous avons vu, que ses héros, que ses écrits ne sont qu’un tissu de 
leurs sentiments, et que les auteurs, qui les combattent, ne sont 
auprès de lui que des imbéciles et des ignorants.’ 

The professors attached a postscript—and to the postscript an 
afterthought. First they said: “Le tempérament, messieurs, que 


1 Arch. Liège. Liasse 26,n0.573.Let- vain to the canons of the ecclesiastical 
ter from the professors of the Faculty synod of Liège. 28 May 1759. 
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nous suggérons dans notre lettre, de soumettre le journal à un 
censeur exact, y est ajouté uniquement pour votre direction; et, 
loin de juger ce remède le plus convenable pour guérir le mal, au 
contraire nous vous exhortons à travailler de toutes vos forces 
pour obtenir la suppression de ce livre dangereux.’ Then the pro- 
fessors added: ‘N’employez donc ce moyen, que dans la dernière 
extrémité.” 

The meaning of these statements was this. Since the Journal 
upheld reprehensible principles, the ideal solution would be its 
suppression. For the Liégeois synod to obtain suppression 
immediately, however, would be unlikely in the light of the non- 
committal attitude of John Theodore. A step-by-step approach 
toward the attainment of the ideal would be practical. This would 
be preferable to neutralising the periodical by gaining the right 
merely to censor it. 

The canons of Saint-Lambert proved to be impatient, however. 
The death of Horion raised their hopes of achieving a quick and 
complete victory. The destruction of the Journal would sym- 
bolise their return to political power. Therefore, without notify- 
ing John Theodore that the report from Louvain had been soli- 
cited, they sent an edited copy of it to the prince-bishop, omitting 
the postscript. They also enclosed a letter of their own, repeating 
the reasons they held for disapproving of the Journal, which they 
had expressed in their earlier protest of March 17582. 

In June 1759, the canons extended their campaign to destroy the 
Journal encyclopédique. Gilles de Légipont, the priest whose tract 
had initiated the move against Rousseau the previous year, 
informed another member of the cathedral chapter, count de 
Ghistelle, that ‘a highly-placed person’ was putting pressure on 
the prince-bishop to suppress the Journal. This was the papal 


nuncio residing in Cologne. Moreover, the canons asked Father 
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Poot, the Jesuit confessor of John Theodore, to use his influence 
with the prince-bishop*. A courier, canon Ransonnet, who had 
been investigating the pasts of Rousseau and his associates, was 
dispatched to Paris in order to enlist the assistance of the Sor- 
bonne in crushing the Journal’. 

Just as it became evident that he was going to have to fight 
desperately to save his periodical in Liège, Rousseau received 
heartening news from Paris. Malesherbes, who earlier in the year 
had permitted the confiscation of several numbers of the Journal*, 
made his peace with the expatriated Frenchman. The Journal won 
the right of legal entry into France, provided that Rousseau pay 
a gratuity to Lambert, a Paris bookdealer who owned the privi- 
lege of the Gazette étrangère, a periodical he wished to pattern 
upon the Journal encyclopédique’. Rousseau agreed to this. 

The month of July passed without a response from John Theo- 
dore to the letters sent to him by the canons. The prince-bishop 
was residing for the month in Freising, subjected no doubt to the 
exhortations of Father Poot. But Rousseau had supporters at 
Court also. Chief of these was John Theodore’s mistress, countess 
Seldnitzky*. Therefore from the confessional to the boudoir the 
prince-bishop was presented with demands and supplications. 
More than likely he would have wished to turn the matter over to 
someone else, as he had done sixteen months before. But the 
crutch was no longer there to be used. The issue was irrevocably 
in the hands of the indecisive prince-bishop. 

When, early in August, John Theodore finally answered the 


letters of the canons, he made an attempt at compromise. The 
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prince-bishop began his response in strong terms, announcing his 
intention to revoke the right of the Journal encyclopédique to be 
published without censorship. Then he told the synod: ‘[Nous] 
vous ordonnons de prendre les mesures les plus efficaces pour 
arrêter le progrès d’un ouvrage, qui, bien loin d’être utile à nos 
ouailles, comme nous l’espérions, ne peut leur être que très per- 
nicieux.”® 

That this meant censorship and not suppression was revealed in 
Ghistelle’s discontented reply, addressed to Father Poot. The 
canon wrote: ‘J’ai été très surpris . . . que S.A.S. vous ordonne de 
nous mander qu’on pouvait souffrir l’impression de ce scandaleux 
livre.’ What appeared still worse was the fact that the most likely 
choice of censor was not to be the synod, but rather the philoso- 
phically inclined Velbruck, the new prime minister (Francotte, 
p-45). 

But the synod was unwilling to submit to John Theodore’s 
offer of compromise. The canons decided to interpret his letter as 
giving them the widest possible scope in dealing with the Journal 
encyclopédique. First they informed John Theodore that they were 
disappointed with his indulgence of the Journal. Then they 
appealed to public opinion in Liège. On 16 August, they published 
an edited version of the report of the Louvain professors, which 
placed the Journal in the worst possible light. Apparently this 
was Rousseau’s first opportunity to read the criticisms from Lou- 
vain, and he wrote to his friend in Brussels, the minister plenipo- 
tentiary Charles de Cobenzl, of his intention to publish a reply: 
‘Mon journal [for 1 September] fini, je vais m’occuper de la 
réponse à mm. de Louvain. Ma modération les mettra dans le cas 
de se repentir d’avoir voulu me persécuter’ (ibid.). 


° ibid. Letter from prince-bishop Letter from the canons of the eccle- 


John Theodore of Liége to the canons 
of the ecclesiastical synod of Liège. 
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If Rousseau had been aware of events taking place in Munich, 
where John Theodore was again residing, he would have been 
far less sanguine". For on 27 August, the prince-bishop reversed 
his moderate stand and signed the document which marked the 
end of the Journal encyclopédique in Liège. The exhortations of 
the canons and their allies prevailed. On 6 September, the prince- 
bishop’s formal suppression of the periodical was made public in 
Liége. 

The proclamation was all that the canons could wish for. It 
stated that the Journal encyclopédique ‘adopte les principes les plus 
absurdes tendants à renverser l’Église et l’État et à porter la cor- 
ruption la plus infâme dans les mceurs.’* The language of the 
prince-bishop’s proclamation was reminiscent of that employed 
in the letter written by the Louvain professors in May. But the 
heart of the document were the words forbidding publication or 
distribution of the Journal in Liège. Anyone caught reading or 
possessing it was guilty of a criminal act (zdid.). 

On 2 September, four days before the official announcement of 
the suppression of his journal, Rousseau learned that the docu- 
ment was forthcoming. He therefore wrote to Cobenzl: ‘Je suis 
dans la ferme résolution de quitter ce pays, et de porter ailleurs 
mon établissement. On m’en ouvre les moyens dans quelques 
cours; mais, monsieur, je l’avouerai naturellement, je préférerais 
toujours celle des Pays-Bas, surtout depuis que j’ai eu le bonheur 
d’approcher de votre excellence.” Rousseau showed a willing- 
ness to submit to whatever terms Cobenzl presented. He would 
change the title of the periodical if need be. What was even more 
significant he added: ‘Rien de plus aisé, je voudrais méme un 
censeur, mais il me faudra un homme de mérite, car on ne gagne 
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jamais rien avec les demi-savants. Il est difficile de leur faire 
entendre raison.” The journalist concluded with a plea for Cobenzl 
to comply with his request and to inform the authorities in Vienna 
of his moral character (zbid.). 

The minister plenipotentiary replied as soon as he received 
Rousseau’s letter. But he refused to commit himself on the jour- 
nalist’s behalf with the pious Maria Theresa". Of course, he did 
not yet know just how desperate were Rousseau’s straits in Liége. 
Three days later, on 6 September Rousseau dashed off another 
letter to Cobenzl, again informing the minister of the salutary 
benefits that a Journal encyclopédique would bring to Brussels”. 
He then decided to present his case in person. At virtually the 
same moment as the town crier of Liége stood on the steps of the 
hôtel de ville and read aloud John Theodore’s condemnation of 
the Journal encyclopédique, Pierre Rousseau inconspicuously 
boarded a carriage which would take him the sixty-odd miles to 
Brussels. 


The episode in Brussels 


While Rousseau fled and his faithful assistant Desroches was 
furiously packing away paper and equipment in order to head off 
an inevitable attempt at confiscation, the Liégeois canons 
enjoyed the fruits of their victory. Shunted aside for most of the 
century, the ecclesiastical synod had at last forced the prince- 
bishop to accede to its policy, and the new prime minister had 
been completely neutralised before he had had a chance to inherit 
the power of Horion. Moreover, the assistance of the theological 
faculty of the university of Louvain, the Jesuit confessor of John 
Theodore, and the nuncios from Rome revealed the strength of 
the church once its forces were united. 


16 ibid. Letter from count de Cobenzl 18 Desroches made good his escape 
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Congratulations greeted the canons from all sides. Doctor 
Wellens, chairman of the examining committee of the Louvain 
professors, though understandably embarrassed by the public use 
made of the confidential report of the university to the canons”, 
wrote to count de Ghistelle: ‘C’est une nouvelle gloire pour 
l'Eglise et Liége d’avoir étouffé ce monstre.” Poot informed 
Ghistelle that the arguments of the papal nuncios in Cologne and 
Brussels had done much to persuade John Theodore to suppress 
the Journal. 

Rousseau spent the first two weeks of his stay in Brussels trying 
to win the active support of Cobenzl for transferring the Journal 
to Brussels. By 21 September the minister was won over. He gave 
Rousseau permission to address a petition to count von Kaunitz, 
chancellor for the empress in Vienna. Rousseau did so. In the 
request he found it impossible to cloak his opinions of the Liège 
canons, whom he referred to as ‘ecclésiastiques ignorants, 
superstitieux, et presque féroces, par conséquent capables de 
toutes sortes d’excés.’*? Cobenzl added his own reflections on the 
suppression of the Journal. He maintained that the canons, aware 
that the Louvain professors would never have condemned the 
periodical had they submitted it to a more careful scrutiny, simply 
lifted out of context selections for the examination which, iso- 
lated, seemed incriminating. The minister also informed the chan- 
cellor that the professors were led to assume that their opinions 
would be kept private, but the canons publicised them for political 
advantage. Cobenzl concluded by stating that he had given Rous- 
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to the Cardinal Secretary of State in 
Rome. 11 September 1759. Published 
in Leon E. Halkin, ‘Contribution a 
Phistoire du Journal encyclopédique 
d’après les archives diplomatiques du 
Saint-Siège”, Bulletin de l'institut his- 
torique belge à Rome (1930), x.235. 
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20 Arch. Liège. Liasse 26, no.573. 
Letter from doctor Wellens to count 
de Ghistelle. 8 September 1759. 

21 ibid. Letter from Father Poot to 
count de Ghistelle. 9 September 1759. 

22 Arch. Brussels. Chancellerie autri- 
chienne des Pays-Bas, Ms.443. D/71. 
Dépêches d’office. Litt. A. à W. 1759. 
Letter from Rousseau to count von 
Kaunitz-Rittberg. 21 September 1759. 
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seau permission to reply in print to the accusations brought 
against him”. 

Both Cobenzl and Rousseau were aware that it was going to be 
difficult to win permission from Vienna for the establishment of 
the Journal in Brussels. Kaunitz was the key figure to persuade, 
because Maria Theresa would accept the decision of her chancel- 
lor. Though eccentric in private life, Kaunitz was the diplomat 
par excellence. His personal piety was subordinate to raison d’état. 
He judged that the Journal encyclopédique might make for a pro- 
paganda weapon against Roman interference in imperial affairs. 
On the other hand, Austria was currently at war with Prussia over 
the old Silesian issue. Would it therefore be worthwhile to 
alienate a state of the Empire, Liége, over the issue of the Journal? 
Surely the Liégeois synod would be furious if the periodical which 
the canons had worked so actively to destroy now turned up in 
Brussels. Therefore, Kaunitz was faced with a ticklish problem; 
Cobenzl and Rousseau might make their case cogently, but 
Kaunitz had to weigh the sides of the issue within the larger scope 
of state interests. 

Cobenzl and Rousseau were not idle. In order to remain true to 
subscribers and also defy the canons, it was imperative to ensure 
the continuity of the Journal encyclopédique. Therefore, the two 
agreed that Rousseau was to complete the edition for 15 Septem- 
ber, which had been interrupted by the suppression, and prepare 
the one for 1 October”. This was to be done secretly in Brussels. 
In addition, Rousseau wrote his Réponse des auteurs du Journal 
encyclopédique à la lettre de MM. les docteurs en théologie de I’ Uni- 
versité de Louvain contre ce Journal”. 

The Réponse, while primarily an apology composed to gain 
sympathisers in Brussels and Vienna, told Rousseau’s side of the 


*8 ibid. Letter from count de Cobenzl or less on schedule. Though published 
to count von Kaunitz-Rittberg. 28 secretly in Brussels, it continued to call 
September 1759. Liége the place of its origin. 

# from 15 September through 15 25 Arch. Liège. Liasse 26, no.573. 
December, the Journal appeared more (Liége [Brussels] 1759), 32 pages. 
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troubles in Liège. The ‘preliminary statement’ cited geographical 
motives for the establishment of the Journalin Liège in 1755-1756. 
The city was centrally located between France, the German 
imperial states, and the Austrian Netherlands. Immediately, cer- 
tain ecclesiastics demanded the privilege of censoring the period- 
ical. But count de Horion refused them the dangerous honour of 
casting judgments upon a journal which they were incapable of 
comprehending. Then, the canons, in order to defame the period- 
ical, had libels printed against it in ecclesiastical journals, and 
they hatched the scheme to implicate the university of Louvain in 
their plot to destroy the Journal encyclopédique. Their basic 
intention was to use the Journal as a pawn in their efforts to 
re-create a theocracy at the expense of such enlightened author- 
ities as Horion. But the Journal was neither irreligious nor guilty 
of political treachery. Its goal was truth, its methods moderate. It 
wished to show, according to the Réponse, that not everything is 
impious in the work of an author who is branded as unorthodox. 
Just as Montesquieu’s entire corpus should not be condemned 
because of certain hardy statements in the Lettres persanes, so too 
the Encyclopédie should not be considered dangerous in toto 
because of isolated passages. The Réponse went on to point out 
that the paragraphs judged by the Louvain professors were pre- 
selected by the Liégeois canons and did not reflect the general tone 
of the Journal. 

Rousseau believed that the Louvain professors had been mani- 
pulated into taking the stand which they did. He therefore felt 
that he might persuade them to repudiate, or at least modify, it. 
To open communications was indeed a crucial gamble. As it 
turned out, Rousseau underestimated the degree of complicity 
between the professors and the canons. To be sure, the Zouvai- 
nistes were not pleased by the fact that the Liège synod had pub- 
lished their findings of 28 May; but their displeasure had not been 
so great as to merit re-evaluating their findings. Unaware of the 
fact that the Louvain-Liége axis had drawn more closely together 
within the past weeks, Rousseau wrote to the professors on 
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26 September. He stated his intention of settling in Brussels, and 
he requested a new examination of the Journal encyclopédique. He 
addressed the professors rather pointedly: ‘Vous ne pouviez pas 
lire en ce moment 88 volumes de notre Journal.” The régime in 
Brussels assisted Rousseau. Upon the suggestion of Cobenzl, 
count de Nény, president of the privy council of Brabant, sent a 
separate note to the professors, mentioning his support of Rous- 
seau. He said: ‘Je ne doute pas, que si S. A. R. leur accorde la per- 
mission de continuer leur journal dans ce pays, ils ne se mettent 
désormais à l’abri de toute critique, par la circonspection avec 
laquelle ils se proposent de diriger et de conduire leur travail.’”” 

But the Louvain theologians had committed themselves too far 
to back down. They did not equivocate in their reply to Nény. 
There was no reason to reconsider the position taken in May. 
Furthermore, they added: ‘Nous estimons que l’établissement de 
semblable société dans ce pays serait d’une trés dangereuse con- 
séquence pour la religion et le repos public.’ 

The professors took the offensive. Doctor Wellens, their chair- 
man, wrote to count de Ghistelle, informing the canon of Rous- 
seau’s intention to reorganise the Journal in Brussels®. Wellens 
suggested that the ecclesiastical synod take an active part in urging 
the Austrian government not to permit it. He advised Ghistelle to 
address his protests directly to Cobenzl. In addition, pressure 
should be put on church officials: ‘Si vous pouvez faire écrire le 
Nonce de Cologne à celui de Vienne.’ 


26 Bib. roy. Section des manuscrits. 
Cote 17686. ‘Mémoires sur le Journal 
encyclopédique [Louvain 1759.] Letter 
from Rousseau to the professors of the 
Faculty of theology of the university 
of Louvain. 26 September 1759. 
[Copy.] 

2” ibid. Letter from count de Nény to 
the professors of the Faculty of theo- 
logy of the university of Louvain. 
29 September 1759. 

28 ibid. Letter from the professors of 
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to Ghistelle and another canon, the 
suffragant Jacquet, on 25 September, 
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Ghistelle needed no further prodding. He again established con- 
tact with his allies who had helped in the August suppression. He 
asked Father Poot to send complaints to Vienna and added that 
Rousseau had had the audacity to send to him in Liége an auto- 
graphed copy of the Journal for 15 September*. He requested the 
papal nuncio in Brussels to use his influence with Cobenzl and the 
governor general for the Austrian Netherlands, who was Charles 
of Lorraine, the brother-in-law of Maria Theresa’. Ghistelle 
asked the nuncio in Cologne to address protests directly to the 
Austrian Court. The canon became the nemesis of Rousseau 
and the heart and soul of the campaign against establishing the 
Journal encyclopédique in Brussels. 

In the light of the activity in Liége, Charles of Lorraine stepped 
in to prevent the outbreak of a cause célébre in Brussels. Not un- 
sympathetic towards the intentions of Rousseau, Charles did not 
want Kaunitz to have to base a decision upon possible incidents 
in the Austrian Netherlands. Therefore on 8 October, Charles 
issued a decree proclaiming a or de silence over the question of the 
Journal. It would be forbidden to publish a word concerning the 
periodical without the express consent of the governor general*. 
For this reason a second refutation of the Journal, being prepared 
by doctor Wellens in Louvain, was never printed”. 

On 18 October, while Ghistelle was summoning his forcesand the 
loi de silence was imposed upon the Austrian Netherlands, Cobenzl 
received a letter from Kaunitz. While the chancellor was careful to 
say that no decision had been made yet in Vienna, he did list a set 
of probable terms zfapproval to publish were granted. The Journal 
would be required to respect the Catholic religion, the interests of 


31 ibid. Letter from count de Ghis- 34 Bib. roy. Cote 17686. ‘Mémoires.’ 
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32 ibid. Letter from count de Ghis- 
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sels. 17 October 1759. 
33 ibid. Letter from count de Ghis- 
telle to Oddi, papal nuncio in Cologne. 
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35 Arch. Liège. Liasse 26, no.573. 
Letter from doctor Wellens to count 
de Ghistelle. 21 October 1759. 
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the crown, and public morality. If an extract were printed in the 
Journal contrary to either state or church, Rousseau would be 
obliged to add a refutation. Furthermore, the Journal would have 
to submit to a censor picked by the state*. 

Rousseau was so heartened when he read the letter from Kau- 
nitz that he immediately wrote to his friend Marc Michel Rey: ‘J’ai 
le privilège pour continuer ici mon journal.’ But his optimism 
was premature. Kaunitz was still undecided, and the direct pro- 
tests instigated by Ghistelle had not yet arrived. The chancellor 
remained interested primarily in the political implications of the 
issue. While temperamentally in favour of freshening the stale 
intellectual climate of the Austrian Netherlands, he wanted to 
make certain that the presence of the Journal encyclopédique would 
not upset the political equilibrium**. He therefore withheld his 
final decision until he had weighed all the factors opposing the 
establishment of the Journal. He knew the position of John Theo- 
dore and the Liége synod. The papal nuncios in Brussels and 
Cologne were about to make clear the opposition of Rome”. 
Kaunitz wanted now to measure the degree of antagonism 
harboured by the professors in Louvain. Louvain was, after all, 
the centre of intellectual and religious life in the Austrian Nether- 
lands. Kaunitz therefore asked Charles of Lorraine to withdraw 
his Loi de silence and request an official opinion from the profes- 
sors on the Journal encyclopédique. 


36 Arch. Brussels. Ms.443. D/71. Let- 
ter from count von Kaunitz-Rittberg 
to count de Cobenzl. 18 October 1759. 

37 Konink. Huis. ,no.17. Letter from 
Rousseau to Rey. 24 October 1759. 

38 Voltaire, when he had visited 
Brussels in 1740, wrote these unflatter- 
ing lines (Best.2066) : 

Pour la triste ville où je suis, 
C’est le séjour d'ignorance, 
De la pesanteur, des ennuis, 
De la stupide indifférence; 
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Charles carried out his assignment by proffering the theologians 
a blank check. On 24 October, with the consent of the privy 
council in Brussels, he wrote to Louvain: ‘Nous vous envoyons 
ci-joint la requête présentée de la part de Pierre Rousseau, afin 
qu'après en avoir examiné le contenu, vous nous y rendiez votre 
avis dans dix jours sans faute.’1 

Receiving the letter on 7 November, the professors sent their 
reply on the 16th: ‘Cet établissement serait d’une conséquence 
très-dangereuse pour la religion, la pureté des mœurs et le repos 
public, et qu’en accordant cette permission V. M. exposerait ses 
fidèles sujets à un péril évident.’ The professors considered 
Rousseau an irresponsible hothead. To prove their point they 
sent to Charles two letters supplied by count de Ghistelle which 
the journalist had sent to the canon. In them Rousseau had 
denounced the ecclesiastics of Liége, calling them priests who 
wallow in ‘crass ignorance’, who ‘profane what is holy and invoke 
the devil.’ 

Charles of Lorraine dutifully placed his correspondence from 
Louvain into an envelope and sent it off to Kaunitz in Vienna. He 
added his own note to the contents, stating his belief that the ani- 
mosity towards Rousseau displayed by the canons of Liége and 
the professors of Louvain was of a personal, rather than a doc- 
trinal, nature. The governor general added that in the opinion of 
his minister plenipotentiary Cobenzl, the Journal, under proper 
state supervision, would prove useful to the government.” 


40 Bib. roy. Cote 17686. ‘Mémoires.’ 
Letter from governor general Charles 
of Lorraine to the professors of the 
Faculty of theology of the university 
of Louvain. 24 October 1759. [Copy.] 

41 Bib. roy. Section des manuscrits. 
‘Pièces publiées par les françois pen- 
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During the first week of December Kaunitz weighed the evid- 
ence. The ‘enlightened’ elements in Brussels—the minister 
Cobenzl, the head of the privy council Nény, and, to a lesser 
degree, the governor general himself—were in favour of estab- 
lishing the Journal encyclopédique in the capital of the Austrian 
Netherlands. On the other hand, the professors of the Faculty of 
theology of the university of Louvain, the ecclesiastical synod of 
the imperial city of Liége, the papal nuncios in Brussels and 
Cologne, the papal secretary of state in Rome, and John Theodore 
of Bavaria stood opposed to the periodical. The Liégeois canons 
were indefatigable in their efforts to discredit Rousseau. They 
announced that the journalist had lied by declaring the Réponse to 
have been printed in Liége; and on 5 December, they publicly 
burned the ‘preliminary statement’ of the Réponse in the Liége 
city square. They also made it clear that copies of the Journal 
encyclopédique were being smuggled illegally into Liége*. 

Kaunitz knew all this. Certainly, Rousseau’s angry letters to the 
Liégeois canons and his efforts at smuggling the Journal into 
Liège were not aiding him in his quest for respectability. The more 
Kaunitz contemplated which course to take, the more the scale 
tipped against the journalist. Orthodox opposition was too deter- 
mined and too widespread. Rome itself was in a position to take 
issue over the matter. The hard-headed diplomat in Kaunitz pre- 
vailed. On 12 December 1759 he sent the following dispatch to 
his empress; it was forwarded to Brussels on the 15th: ‘Le Chan- 
celier est de la trés humble opinion que tout semble inviter Votre 
Majesté à refuser la protection à cet ouvrage. . . Il s’agit de pro- 
téger ouvertement un ouvrage et des auteurs publiquement pros- 
crits d’un pays catholique voisin des Pays-Bas.” Kaunitz added 


# Arch. Liège. Liasse 26, no.573. 46 Arch. Brussels. Ms.443. D/71. Let- 
Certification of the laceration and pub- ter from count von Kaunitz-Rittberg 
lic burning of the ‘Discours prélimi- to empress Maria Theresa. 12 Decem- 
naire.’ 5 December 1759. ber 1759. 

45 ibid. Letter from the canon Jacquet 
to Msgr. Dosquet, ex-bishop of Que- 
bec. 4 December 1759. 
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that it would be inadvisable to flout authorities of the university 
of Louvain in this matter. In order to appeal to Maria Theresa’s 
pious instincts, he concluded with the opinion that it would be un- 
wise ‘to give the subtle encyclopedic poison”a chance to flowin the 
Belgian provinces through the establishment of the Journal (ibid.). 

Rousseau, upon hearing the news, was heartbroken. Moreover, 
the canons of Liège prepared a coup de grâce. They issued a war- 
rant for the arrest of the journalist on the charge of having dis- 
obeyed John Theodore’s decree of 27 August by circulating the 
Journal encyclopédique in Liège“. Already a ‘general visitation’ 
was being arranged in order to hunt down the pernicious copies 
in the shops of Liégeois printers and dealers (zdid.). 

And so Rousseau, a fugitive from Liége, was forbidden to work 
in Brussels. However disillusioned he might have been, he had 
no intention during those sad December days of giving up the 
Journal altogether. He thought over the possibility of seeking 
asylum with his old friend the elector Palatine; but would the 
German prince, under pressure from the Calvinist theologians in 
his principality, be able to receive the journalist warmly after a 
suppression in Liége and the refusal by the empress to admit him 
to Brussels? Of Rousseau’s Liégeois colleagues, Desroches, who 
had rescued the /ournal’s press by floating it down the Meuse on 
a raft, decided to establish a feuille d’ annonces in Brussels; Yvon 
also stayed on in order to perform free-lance literary jobs (Male- 
branche, p.65). A certain Maubert de Jouvet, a typical eighteenth- 
century adventurer of the Casanova stamp, was at the time pub- 
lishing, with the support of the government, two periodicals, the 
Gazette des Pays-Bas, and the Mercure historique et politique. He 
asked Rousseau to join his staff; but the offer was refused (Piot, 
pp-693-720). Then, in the early days of January 1760, the miracle 
occurred which re-directed Rousseau’s future. 


47 Arch. Liège. Liasse 26, no.573. by the ecclesiastical synod of Liège. 
Warrant against Rousseau taken out 14 December 1759. [Copy.] 
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The Bouillon invitation 


Charles Godefroy de La Tour d’Auvergne was nominal 
sovereign of the duchy of Bouillon, snuggled between France 
and the Austrian Netherlands, and located fewer than twenty 
miles southeast of the Liégeois bishopric. In 1760 Charles Gode- 
froy was entering the thirtieth year of his reign. Though he 
ordered his heart to be buried in the Ardennais soil after his death, 
he had visited his principality but once in his lifetime. He preferred 
to reside either in the hôtel de Bouillon in Paris or in his ancestral 
chateau in Navarre, where he also ruled as prince. Between his 
two small territories lay nearly six hundred miles of French soil; 
and though Charles Godefroy ostensibly reigned by grace of god, 
in a more practical vein he was beholden to king Louis of France, 
his protector and suzerain (Bodard, pp.1-15). 

When Charles Godefroy learned of the plight of Pierre Rous- 
seau, he decided to invite the persecuted journalist to Bouillon. 
Three reasons—personal, economic, and political—explain the 
seemingly strange action of a prince who was apparently indif- 
ferent to both his northern dominion and the cause of the philo- 
sophes. 

First of all, Rousseau had friends speaking in his behalf at the 
hôtel de Bouillon and the Court of Navarre. He had been close to 
these friends during his years in Paris. Among them was the abbé 
Coyer, a philosophe in his own right, who served as tutor and 
political adviser to the duke**. There was also Claude Henri 
Linotte, a former member of the parlement of Paris, who was 
scheduled to become procureur-général in Bouillon’s cour souve- 
raine (Le Febvre de Vivy, pp.442-443). A third party sympathetic 
to Rousseau’s situation was most likely Sieur Bodson, who was 
procureur-général in Bouillon in 1759 (Clément, Le Journal ency- 
clopédique, p.19). 


48 Green, pp.70-110. In 1748 Coyer merveilleuse.’ In 1749 Rousseau’s play 
wrote a satirical essay called the‘Année of the same title appeared. 
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Though these men must have whispered into the ear of Charles 
Godefroy the suggestion of granting Rousseau asylum, an 
economic motive spurred the duke into making his decision. The 
city of Bouillon in 1760 was as picturesque as it is today—a town 
of stucco buildings and narrow cobblestone streets, ribboning 
both banks of the Semois, dominated by the chateau of its 
illustrious medieval knight, Godefroy of the crusades, and con- 
taining around 3000 souls. Then, as now, Bouillon, sheltered by 
the naked rocks and dark forests of the Ardennes, was lovely but 
poor. For duke Charles Godefroy the capital and the principality 
comprised a depressed area. The countryside produced a little 
tobacco, and occasionally some coal could be dragged from the 
well-worn veins. Most of the inhabitants in town worked at the 
native handicraft of wool-weaving. The Journal encyclopédique, 
which had certainly prospered economically in Liége, therefore 
represented to the duke a new industry, employment for wor- 
kers, and perhaps the incentive for yet more capitalist enterprise. 

Finally, Charles Godefroy had political motives for acting as he 
did. There was an historical antagonism between the house of 
La Tour and the princes of Liége. During the middle ages the 
princes had concurrently been dukes of Bouillon. In 1678, how- 
ever, Louis xrv, angered by the duplicity of the Liégeois prince 
during the Dutch war, sent French troops into the fortress of the 
crusader Godefroy. Seizing the chateau, Louis handed the prin- 
cipality over to his vassal, Godefroy Maurice de La Tour d’Au- 
vergne. The princes of Liége, who as bishops still possessed 
ecclesiastical authority over Bouillon, never forgave Louis. Sub- 
sequently they considered the La Tours to be usurpers. 

Upon learning that Rousseau was preparing to seek asylum in 
Bouillon the canons of Liége wrote to John Theodore. They tried 
to stir up old memories: [Rousseau] a fixé l’établissement d’icelui à 
Bouillon, villeincontestablement de votre diocèse, Monseigneur, et 
même de votre principauté de Liège, quoiqu’on lui disputeleterri- 
toire temporel.... Nous[attendrons]avecimpatiencece qu'il plaira 
à votre Serm° Eminence de nous ordonner, que nous exécuterons 
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toujours avec le même zèle, qui nous anime pour le bien de son 
diocèse et la gloire d’un prince, que nous vénérons et chérissons.4° 

The prince-bishop remained silent, however. Although he must 
have resented the insolence of Charles Godefroy, he was unwilling 
to put either ecclesiastical or political pressure upon the duke. 
As long as his mother-hen king Louis protected him, Charles 
Godefroy was safe. Perhaps by now John Theodore was anxious 
to forget the whole affair of the Journal encyclopédique, an affair 
for which he had showed such little enthusiasm in the first place. 

Therefore, the canons might fume, but the Journal encyclopé- 
dique survived. In late February 1760 Rousseau left Brussels for 
Bouillon. He was accompanied by his wife, his brother-in-law 
Charles Auguste Weissenbruch, a pressman, and two composi- 
tors. Just before his departure Rousseau sent a letter to his friend 
Rey. It showed that neither misfortune nor disappointment had 
mellowed him: ‘Vous avez sans doute appris que mon établisse- 
ment a été transporté à Bouillon, où, à tous égards, je serai cent 
fois mieux qu'ici. . . . Vous me reprochez très sérieusement dans 
votre lettre de ne m'être pas conformé aux dessins des ecclésias- 
tiques de Liège; il faut d’abord savoir, s’ils étaient en état d’appré- 
cier mon journal. Figurez-vous, monsieur, que ceux qui ont eu 
l'audace de le condamner, exactement ne savent pas lire; je n’en 
excepte point les docteurs de Louvain qui n’y comprenaient rien, 
et qui l’ont censuré sur la foi du titre. Pouvait-il être orthodoxe 
dès qu’il portait le titre Encyclopédique?. . . Je pars demain pour 
Bouillon, où mes presses roulent déjà sur le journal.’ 

Earlier in the month Rousseau had been awarded a privilege 
protecting him against the misguided zeal of any party. Only the 
duke, through the office of his appointed censor, could limit the 
freedom of the Journal. The privilege also gave Rousseau the 
right to experiment with new periodicals, such asa political journal 


# Arch. Liège. Liasse 26, no.573. 50 Konink. Huis., no.18. Letter from 
Letter from the canons of the eccle- Pierre Rousseau to Mare Michel Rey. 
siastical synod of Liège to prince- 20 February 1760. 
bishop John Theodore of Liége. Feb- 
ruary 1760. 
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containing material compiled from other sources (the Gazette 
des gazettes) and a Gazette économique. The significant passages of 
the privilege were these: ‘Notre bien-aimé Pierre Rousseau, natif 
de Toulouse, nous aurait fait représenter que pour se rapprocher 
des frontiéres du royaume de France, et se placer au centre de ses 
correspondances, il aurait formé le projet de s’établir dans notre 
bonne ville de Bouillon pour y continuer avec ses associés un 
ouvrage périodique, sous le titre de Journal encyclopédique, qui, 
jusqu’à présent, a eu les plus grands succès, s’étant répandu de la 
ville de Liège où il l’aurait ci-devant fait imprimer, dans les prin- 
cipaux états de l’Europe, qu’il pourrait même dans la suite établir 
d’autres papiers publics également intéressants sous le titre de 
Gazette des Gazettes et de Gazettes économiques, ce qui formerait 
une branche de commerce jusqu’aujourd’hui négligée dans notre 
duché. . .. De notre grâce spéciale, pleine puissance et autorité 
souveraine, nous lui avons permis et permettons de faire imprimer, 
vendre et débiter dans l'étendue de notre duché par tel imprimeur 
qu’il voudra choisir, son Journal encyclopédique, ainsi que la 
Gazette des Gazettes et la Gazette économique en tel caractère, forme 
et papier qu’il avisera bon être, pendant le terme de trente années 
consécutives, à compter de la date des présentes, à condition tou- 
tefois qu'aucun des dits ouvrages ne pourra être imprimé ni être 
donné au public qu’après qu’il aura été vu, examiné et approuvé 
par les personnes qui seront par nous nommées à cet effet.’ 

Rousseau’s immediate trials were over. Although the hard 
countryand his unsophisticated neighbours would soonirritate his 
cultured sensibilities, he hoped to find compensations in freedom 
and prosperity. In the subsequent history of the Journal encyclo- 
pédique the state censor would never have Rousseau retract a line. 
The journalist and his successors were able at last to print their 
organ in relative security, popularising the philosophes with book 
reviews, granting them space for original contributions, and con- 
densing and analysing articles from the Encyclopédie. 


51 Bib. Sedan. ‘Privilège accordé par vergne a Pierre Rousseau.’ 1 February 
Charles Godefroy de La Tour d’Au- 1760. 
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Rousseau in Bouillon: the first years, 
1760 to 1767 


Growing disillusionment 


The longer Rousseau resided in Bouillon, the more apparent it 
became to him that the duchy was an appendage of France. It was 
not the France which he had come to love, however—that of 
Parisian theatres and salons, of sophisticated society and impec- 
cable manners. Instead, Bouillon was related to provincial France; 
it reminded Rousseau of Toulouse from where he had fled as a 
youth. It was conservative, plodding, backward, and dull. The 
French government kept Bouillon in political and military vas- 
salage. French troops occupied the fortress of Godefroy, and 
Bouillon’s foreign policy was directed from Versailles. French 
officials possessed the right to cross over the border into Bouillon 
to hunt down fugitives and conduct investigations. 

The internal affairs of Bouillon were managed, in the absence of 
the duke, by his executive representative called the procureur- 
général and a legislative and judicial body called the cour souve- 
raine. The duchy was 230 kilometres square and during the first 
half of the eighteenth century had a population of approximately 
10,000. One third of the inhabitants lived in the administrative 
centre, the vile of Bouillon. Most of the remaining peasants and 
miners resided, after the French fashion, in three dourgs—Paliseul, 
Sugny, and Gedinne—and in forty-seven villages. They supple- 
mented their meagre incomes by engaging in native handicrafts, 
the most important of which was the weaving of wool. 

For nearly thirty years the efforts of Charles Godefroy to 
stimulate Bouillon’s economy had been unsuccessful. The soil was 
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virtually unworkable. In the lifetime of an individual barely four 
harvests could be expected. Efforts to introduce agricultural 
improvements failed. The official history of the duchy (Ozeray) 
calls the countryside a ‘desert’, and the ville was devoid of 
industry. The only signs of economic activity along the rut- 
filled highway to France were the occasional caravans bearing the 
labour of the native craftsmen. 

For economic reasons Charles Godefroy welcomed Pierre 
Rousseau and his journal to Bouillon. The privilege of February 
1760 considered Rousseau, his wife, and heirs as bourgeois, pos- 
sessing ‘tous les droits, privilèges, franchises, immunités, et émo- 
luments dont jouissent les autres bourgeois anciens et originaires 
de la même ville.’ In addition, Charles Godefroy declared: ‘Nous 
exemptons de plus l’exposant de gué, garde, corvées, et autres 
charges personnelles, même de logement de gens de guerre; vou- 
lons que les ouvrages qu’ils auront imprimés lui et ses ayants 
causes et toutes autres marchandises qu’ils feront sortir de notre 
duché soient francs et exempts de tous droits de sortie et autres, à 
condition que les porteurs et conducteurs seront munis d’un certi- 
ficat qui assurera que les ouvrages et marchandises proviennent 
d’eux ou seront pour leur compte: No mention was made of 
Rousseau’s previous tribulations. 

The journalist installed his presses in a vacant shop in the rue du 
Pont, and he caught up on the three back issues for 1760. He began 
training as an apprentice his twenty year old brother-in-law 
Charles Auguste Weissenbruch. An ex-oratorian from Paris 
named Pascal, who had once been condemned for impiety by the 
parlement of Paris, joined Rousseau for a few months (Male- 
branche, p.68). The first copies of the Journal encyclopédique 
dedicated to Duke Charles Godefroy appeared in March, having 
been duly approved by the lawyer Thibeault in his capacity as 
president of the cour souveraine (Clément, Le Journal encyclopé- 
dique, p.20). 

1 Bib. Sedan. ‘Privilège accordé par vergne à Pierre Rousseau.’ 1 February 
Charles Godefroy de La Tour d’Au- 1760. 
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Rousseau’s first two years in Bouillon were not happy, however. 
The naked, barren countryside and the provincial inhabitants 
depressed him; would-be censors harassed him. In April, the pro- 
vincial estates of Namur, the Austrian Netherlands, seized and 
confiscated journals which were addressed to Brussels. Rousseau 
complained to Cobenzl that his Belgian subscribers were not 
receiving their periodicals and were threatening him with breach of 
contract’. The minister replied that he would command the Namu- 
rois officials to guarantee the Bouillon periodicals safe passage’. 

The next difficulties were caused by a group of Augustinian 
monks who resided near Bouillon. They refused to grant the 
sacraments to workmen employed by Rousseau. Finally, the cour 
souveraine formally requested the Augustinians to withdraw their 
interdict. Somewhat unwillingly, the monks retracted (Le Febvre 
de Vivy, pp.463-464). 

As the spring and summer of 1760 wore on, Rousseau’s dissatis- 
faction with his surroundings increased. Far from the guartier 
latin or even the little salon which he had organised in the city of 
the prince-bishops, he spent ten to twelve hours of each day in the 
rented shop in the rue du Pont, accompanied by his young 
brother-in-law and a handful of ignorant Walloon workmen. This 
proved too much for the gregarious journalist, and he fell into a 
state of nervous depression. 

Moreover, he was in debt. Publication of both the Journal and 
the pamphlets in Brussels had been costly. Marc Michel Rey, who 
had advanced some money, was proving to be an impatient 
creditor, and by late May 1760 Rousseau was still requesting loans 
from the Amsterdam publisher‘. Despite the April promises of 
Cobenzl the estates of Namur continued to seize journals through 
the summer*. Rousseau hoped to earn some quick profits with 


2 Arch. Brussels. Ms.1209 (1057). t Konink. Huis., no.18. Letter from 
Letter from Rousseau to count de Rousseau to Rey. 25 May 1760. 
Cobenzl. 18 April 1760. 5 Arch. Brussels. Ms.1209 (1057). 

# ibid. Letter from count de Cobenzl Letter from count de Cobenzl to 
to Rousseau. 23 April 1760. Rousseau. 6 September 1760. 
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which to pay his debts by engaging in the clandestine publishing 
business again; he requested manuscripts and books from Rey. 
The journalist remained unhappy. Voltaire learned of his mental 
state and wrote to him: ‘Si M. R[ousseau] est mécontent de l’en- 
droit où il a transporté son Ile flottante de Délos, on lui offre un 
château ou une maison isolée, à labri de tous les flots; il y trouvera 
toutes sortes de secours, et de l’indépendance. Il y poura trans- 
porter sa manufacture, et il ferait encore mieux de se servir de la 
manufacture d’un négotiant accrédité, dans le voisinage, qui est 
tout prêt. Il pourait tirer de très grands avantages de ce parti, et 
n'aurait jamais rien à craindre; il faudrait seulement qu’il vînt sous 
un autre nom, qu’il n’en parlât à personne, et que la marque de sa 
marchandise ne portat le nom d’aucune ville; il se ferait adresser 
les paquets de ses correspondants à Lyon’ (Best.8415). 

However generous Voltaire’s invitation might have seemed, 
Rousseau had no intention of publishing his journal under- 
ground. The appearance of respectability was essential to his 
purpose of popularising the philosophes. On 15 September 
Cobenzl, embarrassed by the seizures in Namur which he had 
been unable to stop, tried to cheer Rousseau by announcing: 
‘Pai le plaisir de vous faire savoir que S. M. ’Imp* vient de me 
donner les ordres de vous faire payer cent pistoles.”? The journalist 
found the compensation for the seizures welcome. By Christmas, 
however, he was again in the depths of gloom. He wrote to 
Cobenzl: ‘Je voudrais bien aussi, Monseigneur, quitter cet affreux 
séjour de douleur et de tristesse; quoiqu’a la vérité mon journal n’y 
ait rien perdu, . . . ce séjour est pire qu’une Sibérie. Les gens n’ont 
ici que la figure, et—encore quelle figure!’® 

In 1761 the addition of two new members to his staff should 
have brightened the outlook of the journalist. The first to arrive 


6 Konink. Huis., no.18. Letter from 8 ibid. Letter from Rousseau to count 
Rousseau to Rey. 25 May 1760. de Cobenzl. 25 December 1760. 

7 Arch. Brussels. Ms.1209 (1057). 
Letter from count de Cobenzl to Rous- 
seau. 15 September 1760. 
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was a fellow Toulousain, Jean Louis Castilhon. Castilhon, a 
forty year old lawyer, was the younger brother of the Paris cor- 
respondent for the Bouillon periodicals, Jean Castilhon (Capi- 
taine, p.51). For the next twelve years Jean Louis would reside in 
Bouillon, writing the ‘analyses’ and ‘notices’ section of the Journal 
encyclopédique. The analyses were commentaries on art, literature, 
and science, written as book reviews. The notices dealt with 
literary gossip. Castilhon would also aid in the establishment of 
new journals in Bouillon, such as the Journal de jurisprudence, 
which was already being considered, and the Recueil philosophique, 
which would be founded in 1769. He was to become one of the 
directors of the Société typographique, the Bouillonnais publishing 
house founded in 1768. His satirical novel, Zingha reine d’ Angola 
(Bouillon 1769) and his edition of selections from the Encyclopédie, 
called L’ Histoire générale des dogmes et opinions (London [Bouil- 
lon] 1769) would be printed on the presses of the Soczété. 

The second newcomer to Bouillon was a German physician 
from Upper Lusatia in Saxony, Friedrich Emmanuel Grund- 
wald. He was twenty-seven when he joined Rousseau, and he 
remained on the staff of the Journal encyclopédique until the demise 
of the periodical in 1793. Versed in English and Italian, as well as 
German and French, Grundwald took charge of reviews of books 
not in the French language. He went on to edit the second period- 
ical to be established in Bouillon, the Gazette salutaire, a journal 
devoted entirely to subjects of a medical nature*. The Gazette 
appeared regularly from 1761 through 1793. It comprised 1848 
numbers, filling thirty-three quarto volumes, and was taken by 
subscribers in France, Italy, Germany, and the Low Countries. 
Grundwald remained a loyal member of the circle of philosophes 
residing in Bouillon. In 1825, when he was ninety-one and a che- 
valier du lion belgique, Grundwald, living in the peaceful sunset of 


° Gazette salutaire, composée de tout nant la médecine, la chirurgie, la bota- 
ce que contiennent d’intéressant pour nique, la chimie, etc... 33 vol. (Bouillon 
Vhumanité, les livres nouveaux, les and Paris 1761-1793.) 

Journaux et autres écrits publiés concer- 
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retirement, nostalgically recalled his arrival six and a half decades 
earlier: 

‘Je suis arrivé 4 Bouillon au mois de decembre 1761. Feu 
M. Pierre Rousseau y était déja établi depuis trois ou quatre ans. 
Il y avait transporté son établissement de Bruxelles, pour se sous- 
traire aux tracasseries commencées à Liége, lieu de la naissance de 
Sa conception, et poursuivies dans la capitale de l’ancienne 
Belgique. 

Bouillon, outre les espérances d’y jouir de la tranquilité d’une 
tolérance équitable, présenta encore d’autres avantages difficiles, 
même impossibles, à recueillir ailleurs dans le même séjour. Tous 
les articles de subsistances, sans y exceller, étaient bons et à bon 
marché, les habitants d’un caractère social, jouissant des bienfaits 
d’un gouvernement doux et désinteressé, sous la direction de 
magistrats éclairés, intègres, choisis jusque parmi les titulaires de 
fonctionnaires étrangers réunis en une cour souveraine, dont la 
célébrité, se fit remarquer par l'importance des causes soumises à 
la decision de ce tribunal, competent même quelquefois dans des 
affaires majeures, à raison des hautes relations des anciens souve- 
rains de Bouillon avec d’autres hautes puissances. . . . Protégé par 
S.A.S. le duc régnant, accueilli honorablement par les principaux 
de l’endroit, aussi bien que par la masse générale de la nation, 
ayant, en outre, trouvé un logement commode pour recevoir sa 
personne avec les siens, ses collaborateurs résidents, son impri- 
merie, ses bureaux, magasins, etc., il s’attacha courageusement à 
tirer parti de tous ces avantages réunis’ (Charlier and Mortier, 
p-68). 

Unfortunately, Grundwald’s pleasant reminiscences did not 
accurately reflect Rousseau’s state of mind as 1761 came to a close. 
While the philosophes hailed the revived Journal encyclopédique, 
while Voltaire in his introduction to Z’ Ecossaise called the period- 
ical ‘le premier des cent soixante-treize journaux qui paraissent 
tous les mois en Europe’ (M.iv.414), and the chronicler Bachau- 
mont maintained that it was ‘partial’ but ‘at least complete and 
interesting’ (Bachaumont, i.38),—Rousseau remained in his state 
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of nervous depression. The fact that he had just hired a new cor- 
respondent in Paris, Guillaume Alexandre Méhégan, an Trish 
scholar-adventurer who had once been a professor of French at 
the university of Copenhagen, gave him no solace. Obsessed with 
a desire to leave the Ardennes, Rousseau decided in the early 
autumn of 1762 to visit his old friend, the elector Palatine. The 
journalist was preparing to move his establishment yet another 
time”. 
The crisis of 1763 


Rousseau wanted to keep the purpose of his trip to Mannheim 
as secret as possible. Duke Charles Godefroy was quite pleased 
with the apparent financial success of the periodicals. Nearly 
twenty Bouillonnais were working for Rousseau. The duke 
would liken a flight to an act of treason. Therefore, only Weissen- 
bruch, the Castilhons, Grundwald, and Méhégan knew of the 
plan to move to Mannheim. The workmen and the cour souveraine 
were not informed. 

The journalist’s autumn visit with the elector Palatine resulted 
in successful negotiations. Rousseau’s report to him of profits in 
Bouillon overcame the fears which the elector might have har- 
boured with regard to the attitude of his Calvinist divines. To be 
sure, Rousseau was not wildly enthusiastic about transferring his 
press to Mannheim; he would have preferred a second chance in 
Brussels. As a matter of fact, prior to negotiating with the elector, 
the journalist had written to the count de Cobenzl: ‘Il me tarde 
bien de pouvoir chanter in exitu israél de Egypto!’4 He told 
Cobenzl of his plans for a law review called the Journal de juris- 
prudence, he added that he would like to prepare a series of petites 
affiches for the theatre in Brussels, and he even prepared a ‘Mémoire 


10 Rousseau had considered moving H Arch. Brussels. Ms.1209 (1057). 
to Mannheim as early as December Letter from Rousseau to count de 
1761, when he paid a call on the elector. Cobenzl. [Spring 1762.] 

Konink. Huis., no.2o. Letter from 
Rousseau to Rey. 18 December 1761. 
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pour l'établissement d’un Journal de jurisprudence à Bruxelles’ in 
which he categorically denied any association with the editors of 
the Encyclopédie. His efforts proved to be fruitless. The imperial 
stand taken in December 1759 was irreversible. Therefore, Rous- 
seau completed his negotiations with the elector in October 1762, 
and he published a new prospectus for the Journal de jurispru- 
dence in Mannheim”. 

By mid-November plans were completed for a hurried flight of 
men and equipment from Bouillon to the Palatinate. Rousseau 
was to remain in Mannheim, while Jean Louis Castilhon would 
arrange the departure from Bouillon. In order to keep the cour 
souveraine from becoming suspicious Castilhon was to request a 
privilege for the Journal de jurisprudence from the duke. Mean- 
while, writing from Mannheim on 14 November, Rousseau 
advised Marc Michel Rey to address all future correspondence to 
the Rhenish city. On 16 November Rousseau informed Cobenzl 
that the journals would be printed in their new location by the end 
of the year". 

But the ‘escape’ was never effected. Secretly Méhégan informed 
the cour souveraine of the plot. The duke, when he was told of the 
proposed flight, grew furious. While Rousseau waited in Mann- 
heim, Charles Godefroy ordered the shop in the rue du Pont 
seized and the privileges for the periodicals destroyed”. Frantic, 
Rousseau rushed back to Bouillon. His property was in the hands 
of the state, and he was denied an interview with governmental 
authorities. In mid-February Charles Godefroy decided to turn 


12 ibid. [(Bouillon summer 1762)], 


3 PP- 
13 ibid. “Prospectus du Journal de 
jurisprudence pour l'année 1763’ 


([Mannheim autumn 1762]), 12 pp. 

14 Arch. Arlon. Règlement 66. Re- 
gistre de la cour souveraine de Bouil- 
lon. 1762-1787, p.3. 18 November 
1762. 


15 Konink. Huis., no.21. 14 Novem- 
ber 1762. 

16 Arch. Brussels. Ms.1209 (1057). 
Letter from Rousseau to count de 
Cobenzl. 16 November 1762. 

17 the exact date of the seizure is not 
known. Most likely it was in Decem- 
ber 1762. Rousseau’s shop remained 
locked through January and part of 
February 1763. 
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the journals over to Méhégan. Rousseau wrote in pathetic terms 
to his friend Cobenzl: ‘Le duc de Bouillon, sachant que je voulais 
aller à Mannheim, vient de faire l’acte d’autorité le plus cruel et le 
plus injuste. Il ma pris mes journaux, mon fonds, mes registres. 
Il s’est emparé de tout, a donné deux nouveaux privilèges à une 
compagnie de brigands qui prétendent faire sur mes errements le 
Journal encyclopédique et celui de Jurisprudence. Et cette nouvelle 
compagnie m’a fait saisir tous mes fonds tant a Bouillon, qu’a 
Paris, a Lyon, etc. pour avoir occasion de m’écraser et de me mettre 
bon d’état de rien entreprendre.’* 

Rousseau pleaded for help: ‘Vous avez eu la bonté, Monsei- 
gneur, de me faire un rayon d’espérance. . . . J'ai essuyé bien des 
malheurs dans ma vie, mais aucun n’a été aussi violent que 
celui-ci. Après mes naufrages à Liége et à Bruxelles j’ai cherché un 
port, j'aborde sur des affreux rochers, l’on veut m’y clouer, et 
parce que je ne veux pas y être attaché, on m’égorge! Oh! Mon- 
seigneur, que vais-je devenir! Si je puis retirer ce que j’ai à Bouil- 
lon, je vole à Mannheim continuer mes journaux. Je ne crains 
point la concurrence. J’éléverai autel contre autel; en un mot le 
public prendra celui qu’il trouvera le meilleur’ (zéid.). 

Rousseau asked others besides Cobenzl to intercede for the 
return of his property. On 2 March Voltaire wrote the journalist: 
‘Je n’ai jamais conçu, Monsieur, comment vous vous étiez fait 
esclave, pouvant étre libre. Votre journal avait une grande répu- 
tation. Vous y auriez travaillé dans le chateau de Tournay, beau- 
coup plus facilement qu’ailleurs, étant à un pas d’une ville de com- 
merce, et pouvant établir toutes vos correspondances, sans 
demander permission à personne. Malheureusement j'ai prêté 
cette habitation pour une année. Je ne vous conseille pas d’aigrir 
m" le duc de Bouillon, si [je] peux vous servir aupres de lui, dites 
moi précisement ce que vous lui demandez. Prescrivez moi aussi 
ce que je dois écrire à m" l'abbé Coyer, vous serez servi sur le 


18 Arch. Brussels. Ms.1209 (1057). 
Letter from Rousseau to the count de 
Cobenzl. 23 February 1763. 
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champ’ (Best.10249). Subsequently Voltaire did little more for 
Rousseau than advise the journalist to keep his spirits up (Best. 
10317). 

More concrete assistance was forthcoming in Paris, however. 
Jean Castilhon, Rousseau’s correspondent there, appeared daily 
at the door of the Aôte/ de Bouillon, requesting audiences with the 
duke and pleading with Bodson and Coyer to work toward 
restoration of the journalist’s property. On 7 April Castilhon 
could reporta breakthrough. Charles Godefroy agreed that Rous- 
seau’s possessions would be returned to him. The journalist 
would, however, have to compensate Méhégan for the latter’s 
‘loss.’ This amounted to four thousand livres. Until the sum was 
paid Méhégan might retain the privileges awarded him in Feb- 
ruary. In short, Méhégan was to remain the titular head of the 
Bouillon enterprises until the four thousand livres were granted 
him”. Even when this would be accomplished, Rousseau was not 
to have his privilege of 1760 restored. Charles Godefroy wanted 
the journalist at his mercy”. 

By 20 April Méhégan reluctantly agreed to the duke’s solution, 
and Rousseau returned to his shop after an absence of more than 
six months’, He learned that the advisers to the duke expected to 
be paid for their rôle in getting his property restored, and the price 
of their services consumed all the resources that the journalist had 
at hand. The chronicler Bachaumont commented wrily in his 
Mémoires: ‘Tl en coûte toujours quelque chose pour déplaire aux 
princes’ (Bachaumont, i.217). Rousseau found it impossible to 
make payments to Méhégan, who, in turn, complained to Charles 
Godefroy that the journalist was reneging. In Paris Jean Castilhon 
tried to act as mediator. On one hand he urged Méhégan to be 


19 Arch. Weis. Farde xxiii, no.2. Let- 
ter from Castilhon to Rousseau. 
7 April 1763. The settlement with 
Méhégan is recorded in: Arch. Arlon. 
Reliefs et ordonnances. Réglement 66. 
Registre de la cour souveraine de 
Bouillon. 1762-1787, p.88. n.d. 


20 Rousseau would receive a new 
privilege in 1770. From 1763 until then 
he worked without one. 

21 Arch. Weis. Farde xxiii, no.3. Let- 
ter from Castilhon to Rousseau. 20 
April 1763. 
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patient’, and on the other he advised Rousseau to borrow, if need 
be, in order to pay the detested informer”. 

Throughout the remainder of 1763 Rousseau worked in unenvi- 
able circumstances. He had no funds, he no longer possessed even 
the fragile security of a privilege, and the parasitic Méhégan was 
pocketing all income from subscribers. There had been a positive 
side to the crisis, however. In Paris Jean Castilhon had displayed 
a loyalty which was gratifying to Rousseau; and in Bouillon Jean 
Louis Castilhon, Grundwald, and young Weissenbruch had 
stood by their beleaguered employer rather than work for Méhé- 
gan. Moreover, Bouillon itself seemed to be shaking off some of 
its stifling characteristics. During the autumn of 1763 two prin- 
ters, Antoine Foissy and Jean Brasseur, arrived and opened 
shops’. Publishers and bookdealers in Sedan contracted work 
with them. Brasseur became printer of public documents for the 
régime. A genuine industry appeared to be shaping. Meanwhile 
Rousseau poured himself into his journals again. He had two 
immediate tasks—the first to rid himself of Méhégan, the second 
to experiment with new periodicals, such as the Journal de juris- 
prudence and the Journal politique. 


Independence again 
The spectre of Méhégan haunted Rousseau through 1764. The 


journalist, unable to pay the four thousand livres in a lump sum, 
resorted to monthly installments of several hundred, and even 
these he found impossible to meet. Méhégan proceeded to take 
payments directly from subscribers*. Rousseau protested, and by 


22 Arch. Weis. Farde xxiii, no.4. Let- 
ter from Castilhon to Méhégan. 17 
May 1763. 

23 ibid. Farde xxiii, no.5. Letter from 
Castilhon to Rousseau. 18 May 1763. 

24 Arch. Arlon. Reliefs et ordon- 
nances. Règlement 62. Registre de la 
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March, apparently satisfied that the journalist had suffered enough, 
Charles Godefroy decided to bring the matter to a close. 

The solution which Rousseau desired was a simple cancellation 
of the remaining debt. Charles Godefroy agreed that Méhégan 
had collected enough blood-money. But Méhégan foresaw such a 
conclusion. According to Castilhon, Méhégan had the support of 
powerful figures at Versailles, the chief of whom was the princess 
de Rohan; these allies prevented the duke from declaring the 
payments terminated. Charles Godefroy then decided to assist 
Rousseau by paying Méhégan one-third of the journalist’s 
remaining debts. Castilhon advised Rousseau that this was the 
best solution which could be hoped for and wrote: “Le moyen le 
plus court est de finir aux conditions que le scélérat a demandé 
d’en vous charger sans aucune dispute de telle pension qu’il vou- 
dra, de le faire renoncer purement et simplement à son privilège”? 
The payments dragged on until December. Méhégan received his 
last installment exactly two years after the explosion of the 
incident. The duke took back the privileges, and Méhégan dis- 
appeared from the scene. He died in 1766 (Biographie universelle, 
xxvii.506-507). 

While he was paying Méhégan, Rousseau tried to create the 
Journal de jurisprudence. Inspired in part by Montesquieu’s Esprit 
des lois, the periodical had been first proposed in 1762. But the 
seizures prevented its appearance. In 1764, however, Rousseau 
renewed his interest in the Journal. The purpose of the periodical 
was to point out the underlying similarities of laws and customs. 
The practical intention was better understanding among nations 
and civilisations based upon a realisation of legal and cultural 
similarities. Thus the journal was not intended for specialists but 
was supposed to uphold the Enlightenment’s principle of the 
brotherhood of man. In addition, Rousseau hoped that the Journal 
might better acquaint readers with their responsibilities and rights 
as sovereigns and subjects: ‘Les souverains connaissent leurs 


26 ibid. Farde xxiii, no.7. Letter from 27 ibid. Farde xxiii, no.9. Letter from 
Castilhon to Rousseau. 13 March 1764. Castilhon to Rousseau. 13 May 1764. 
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droits et ouvrent les yeux sur les véritables intérêts; les peuples 
instruits conçoivent le principe de leur soumission; et au lieu de 
ramper sous une dépendance aveugle, ils goûtent les douceurs 
d’une obéissance éclairée qui, animant des sujets libres, doit 
nécessairement devenir le mobile des actions vertueuses.’?* 

Rousseau desired celebrated jurists who were enthusiastic about 
world law and enlightened despotism to contribute to his peri- 
odical. He asked members of the cour souveraine to write articles. 
Jean Castilhon, familiar with French parlementaires, was entrusted 
with the task of finding lawyers in Paris who would submit their 
views. Unfortunately Castilhon had little success in this respect. 
The hardbitten jurists of the old régime did not appear willing to 
acknowledge and popularise the vast idealism implicit in Rous- 
seau’s project. During 1764 seventeen numbers of the Journal de 
Jurisprudence were published, all with difficulty, owing to the lack 
of contributors. By February 1765 an exhausted Castilhon wrote 
Rousseau: ‘Vous êtes fâchés d’avoir entrepris le Journal de juris- 
prudence, et je le suis encore plus d’en avoir eu l’idée.’* Shortly 
thereafter the project collapsed. 

The Journal politique, having been mentioned as the Gazette des 
gazettes in the privilege for 1760, was more successful. It was to 
contain articles of a political nature which were gleaned from 
other periodicals. A French army officer from Laon assigned to 
the regiment stationed in the chateau of Bouillon expressed an 
interest in editing the Journal. His name was Jacques Rénéaume 
de La Tache. A versatile man, Rénéaume was an agricultural 
expert and naturalist who ran an experimental farm in the Arden- 
nes when he was off-duty. He directed the Journal politique until 
1775. Then Rousseau’s brother-in-law, Charles Auguste Weis- 
senbruch, took over the editorship. The periodical appeared 
regularly until 1793. 


28 Arch. Brussels. Ms.1209 (1057). 29 Arch. Weis. Farde xxiii, no.13. 
‘Prospectus du Journal de jurispru- Letter from Castilhon to Rousseau. 
dence pour l’année 1763’ ([Mannheim 25 February 1765. 
autumn 1762]), 12 pp. 
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The road to prosperity 
With the last payment to Méhégan made Rousseau decided to 


accept life in Bouillon, and he began building his journals upon a 
foundation of financial respectability. His press, printing three 
periodicals, was never idle. At least two dozen people were 
employed in the publication of the Bouillon journals. The chro- 
nicler Bachaumont (xix.103-104) has provided a glimpse of Rous- 
seau’s renewed prosperity in 1765. The excerpt exaggerates the 
material well-being of Rousseau, and, in the light of his previous 
experience, it idealises Rousseau’s environment. Still, it is pro- 
bably justified to say that a feeling of accomplishment pervaded 
the atmosphere of the ‘little republic’ of journalists and workmen: 
‘Rien de plus singulier, rien de plus louable, que la fortune de 
M. Pierre Rousseau de Toulouse, qui, d’auteur médiocre et 
méprisé a Paris, est devenu un manufacturier littéraire trés-estimé 
et très riche. Il préside, comme vous savez, au Journal encyclopé- 
dique, à la Gazette salutaire, et à la Gazette des gazettes où Journal 
politique, ete. Vous sauriez croire, Monsieur, combien ces trois 
entreprises lui rendent: pour le concevoir, imaginez qu’il est à la 
tête d’une petite république de plus de soixante personnes, qu’il 
loge, nourrit, entretient, salarie, etc. dans laquelle tous travaillent, 
sa femme, ses enfants, sa famille; que le manuscrit, l’impression, 
la brochure, la reliure de ces ouvrages périodiques se font chez 
lui, et que, malgré les frais énormes de cette triple production, il 
met encore vingt mille francs net de cote, au point d’être aujour- 
d’hui en marche d’une terre de 180,000 livres, qu’il est à la veille 
d’acheter et qu’il compte payer argent comptant.” 

Rousseau made this investment in June 1767. The actual pur- 
chase involved a piece of property in the rue du Moulin costing 
4800 livres. Rousseau wanted to create a genuine publishing 


30 Arch. Weis. Farde v, no.6. Con- entrances, located on the rue du Mou- 
tract between Pierre Rousseau and lin. 28 June 1767. 
Gregoire Hayez: a building with three 
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house in his new shop; not merely would the journals be printed 
there but also books—first editions and classics. He hoped that he 
could build a respectable establishment which would achieve the 
status of Rey’s in Amsterdam, Le Breton’s in Paris, or Cramer’s in 
Geneva. 

Meanwhile the success of the Bouillon journals was attested to 
by the appearance of imitators. The first of these was the Gazette 
littéraire, which was begun in Paris with the blessing of the 
enlightened foreign minister, the duke de Praslin. Its purpose was 
similar to that of the Journal encyclopédique: to publish articles, 
especially those not of French origin, which were sympathetic to 
the philosophes. Diderot was among the initial contributors to the 
periodical. It gave the appearance of becoming the first journal to 
be printed in France, which, with the support of the government, 
espoused the cause of the Enlightenment. When Rousseau found 
an article by Voltaire in it, he sent a complaint to the philosophe. 
Why, the journalist asked, did Voltaire, the champion of the 
Journal encyclopédique, give such active support to a journal which 
threatened to ruin the Bouillon periodical? The sage of Ferney 
answered evasively: ‘Il est vrai, Monsieur, que j’ai fait quelques 
extraits, mais en très petit nombre, pour l’ouvrage dont vous me 
parlez; je n’ai pu refuser cette complaisance au ministre qui le 
protège, et qui m’honore de ses bontés; mais j’ai été absolument 
hors d’état de continuer ce petit travail. Mon âge, ma mauvaise 
santé et quelques autres occupations ne me l’ont pas permis; mais 
si je découvre quelque chose qui ne soit pas indigne de votre 
journal, je ne manquerai pas de vous l’envoier. Vous savez com- 
bien les lettres me sont chères, et combien vous augmentez encore 
mon goût pour elles’ (Best.11215). 

Notwithstanding the contributions of philosophes of the first 
rank to the Gazette littéraire, the periodical foundered. Though it 
was published in the cultural centre of eighteenth-century Europe, 
censorship restrictions limited its intellectual effectiveness. After 
hopeful beginnings the Gazette fell into line along with the so- 
called ‘objective’ periodicalsin France (Hatin, Histoire, ii.96-106). 
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À namesake took up its program in Amsterdam, where the 
climate was freer, and it proved to be more successful than the 
original. From 1764 until 1784, it commented upon issues and 
ideas which the Parisian version did not dare to discuss (1bid.). 

During the 1760’s the two leading journals in France, the Jour- 
nal des savants and the Mercure de France, continued to be dis- 
sociated from the cause of either the philosophes or the traditiona- 
lists. After the failure of the Gazette littéraire, the avowal of liter- 
ary objectivity on the part of the state-supported periodicals 
allowed the Journal encyclopédique to remain the leading editorial 
spokesman for the French philosophes. Several French journalists 
tried to challenge the Bouillon publication, but without success. 
It maintained its dominant position. Meanwhile Fréron made the 
Année littéraire the representative periodical for the traditionalist 
view. The Année littéraire was never the rival of the Journal 
encyclopédique in the struggle for subscribers but rather in the 
struggle over ideas. 

The amazing success enjoyed by the Bouillon journals during 
the late 1760’s was due largely to the fact that they did not suffer 
from domestic censorship. Censorship in Bouillon continued to 
be a routine formality. Nevertheless, it must be remembered that 
literary freedom was always a relative term under the old régime, 
even under the benevolent rule of such a prince as Charles Gode- 
froy. A series of events which took place in Bouillon and France 
from 1764 through 1767, while not adversely affecting the 
journals of Rousseau, at least served to bring home to him the 
tenuous nature of his freedom. 

On 11 December 1764, a company of French troops led by the 
commissaire au Chételet, Chénon, and the lieutenant of police, 
Hémery, crossed over into Bouillon. The customs chief and the 
police inspector were under royal orders to track down the source 
of forbidden books which were being smuggled into Rheims, Paris, 
and other French cities. The troops raided the print shops of 
Brasseur, Foissy, and a new arrival, Trousseaud. Trousseaud was 
caught with a hoard of Voltaire’s Dictionnaire philosophique and 
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La Pucelle. The volumes were turned over to Bouillonnais 
authorities, and the troops returned to France. 

Two days later Chénon accompanied a company of the Enghien 
regiment into Rheims where visitations were conducted upon 
French booksellers. In the shop of Hubert Cazin volumes of De 
l'esprit by Helvetius and De la nature by Robinet were uncovered. 
Both works had been previously forbidden from circulating. 
Furthermore, Cazin produced a bill clearly indicating that the 
supplier of the prohibited works was ‘Pierre Rousseau, journalist 
of Bouillon.” Whether Rousseau was actually printing copies or 
was merely supplying them from other sources is not clear. 
Nevertheless Cazin was forced to open his registers and give the 
names of customers requesting the volumes. The records revealed 
an embarrassingly long list of abbés, notaries, and government 
officials. The notables abandoned the poor bookseller, however, 
and he was obliged to close his shop for a year and pay a fine of 
three thousand livres**. Hémery’s police report stated that since 
the arrival of Rousseau in Bouillon in 1760, there had been a flood 
of illicit works in France**. The commissaire and the lieutenant of 
police prepared to return to Bouillon and deal with the journalist. 

At this juncture Charles Godefroy launched a protest with 
French authorities over the descent of 11 December upon the 
Bouillon printers. The duke was angered by the fact that the cour 
souveraine had not been consulted prior to the visitations. The 
reply of Louis xv to Charles Godefroy was diplomatic but firm. 
For the moment Chénon and the troops would be forbidden from 
invading Bouillon, and future descents would not be made with- 
out prior warning. Charles Godefroy, however, was instructed to 


31 Bib. nat. Collection Anisson-Du- 
perron. Cote 22096, no.93. Royal 
order instructing Chénon to conduct 
an investigation in Bouillon. 23 
November 1764. Ibid., no.94. Report 
of theinvestigation. 14 December 1764. 

82 ibid., no.134. Report of the Cazin 
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issue ‘the most precise orders’ forbidding publication or circula- 
tion of books in Bouillon which might provoke the royal dis- 
pleasure®. The duke took the hint. He exonerated Rousseau and 
the other printers because he was in no mood to sacrifice the most 
beneficial industrial development to have occurred in Bouillon 
during his reign. He urged the printers not to antagonise French 
authorities. Nevertheless, later in 1765 and again in 1767 Charles 
Godefroy made use of opportunities to show Louis xv rather 
ostentatiously how Bouillon was remaining faithful to the com- 
mands of France. 

In the first instance, a libellous pamphlet which attacked a 
diplomat from Wiirttemburg was tracked down as having ori- 
ginated in Bouillon. The diplomat sent protests to Bouillon and 
Versailles; Charles Godefroy ordered visitations upon the shops 
of Brasseur, Foissy, Trousseaud, and Rousseau. Evidence was 
found revealing that the Jacquemart brothers, booksellers of 
Sedan, had commissioned Brasseur to run off the tract on his 
press. Charles Godefroy informed authorities in France and 
Wiirttemburg that the culprit was in custody and would be 
punished. Actually, Brasseur suffered no more than a repri- 
mand and was urged to refrain from publishing scurrilous pam- 
phlets**. 

The second occasion arose for Charles Godefroy to display his 
good faith for the benefit of Louis xv when a book peddler named 
Jarry wandered into Bouillon carrying parcels which were sus- 
pect. Since Jarry did not contribute directly to the continuous 
prosperity of Bouillon, the state dealt harshly with him. The 
police opened his parcels and found a collection of works con- 
demned in France. They included the Dictionnaire philosophique, 
Emile, the Lettres de Jean Jacques à Christophe de Beaumont, the 
Paysanne pervertie, the Canapé couleur de feu, and the Histoire de 


35 Arch. Arlon. Reliefs et ordon- 36 Arch. Arlon. Liasses de la cour 
nances. Règlement 66. Registre de la souveraine. 1765-B, p.1. Clément, 
cour souveraine de Bouillon. 1762- p.43. 
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la tourière des Carmélites. All the books were confiscated and con- 
demned to be burned publicly”. 

During the four years following the distasteful Méhégan 
incident, however, Rousseau was unmolested. He grew pros- 
perous, placing a second press in his newly acquired shop in the 
rue du Moulin during the summer of 1767. He then considered 
himself ready to open his publishing house, the Société typogra- 
phique. 


37 Arch. Arlon. Liasses de la cour 
souveraine. 1768. Vol.1, p.7. Clément, 
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The establishment of the Société typographique : 
LAOT ULI T2 


The founding of the Société 


On 10 August 1767 Jean Castilhon emerged from the hôtel de 
Bouillon in Paris with a coveted document. It was the privilege 
which he had just acquired from the duke sanctioning the estab- 
lishment of a publishing house in Bouillon. Having already 
admitted the printers Foissy, Brasseur, and Trousseaud to his 
Ardennais domains, Charles Godefroy welcomed and encouraged 
the more extensive venture envisioned by Rousseau and his 
fellow-journalists. 

Rousseau approached his project cautiously, and no official 
document explicitly identified him with it. He named Castilhon 
as formal chief of the Société while he directed its policy from the 
shadows. The reason for this anonymity seems clear. In the wake 
of the recent raid by French authorities he most likely did not 
wish to implicate his journal if publications of the Société ran 
into difficulty with the police in France. Conversely, if the Bouil- 
lon journals were to experience trouble over censorship, he would 
not want the Société implicated. The journalist therefore remained 
the silent director of the Société, though its privilege read: ‘Sieur 
Jean Castilhon . . . nous a fait exposé qu’il désirait de faire établir 
dans notre ville de Bouillon une imprimerie suffisamment garnie 
de presses . . nécessaire pour y faire imprimer des ouvrages nou- 
veaux qui par le choix qui en sera fait pourront être favorablement 
accueillis en public et faire des réimpressions des ouvrages tant 
anciens que nouveaux, connus et estimés dont les éditions sont 
épuisées, s’il nous plaisait de lui accorder des lettres de privilège, 
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pour ce nécessaire. . . . Voulant favorablement traiter l’exposant, 
nous lui avons permis et permettons . . . d’établir la diteimprime- 
rie à condition qu’il ne pourra y être imprimés aucuns ouvrages 
tants anciens que nouveaux sans avoir été lus et examinés par les 
personnes que nous avons commissionnées.”* 

Winning the privilege was a boon for Rousseau. Since the 
conclusion of the Seven years’ war in 1763, publishers in Holland, 
Switzerland, and England had increased their output of French- 
language works. France was hungering for these books printed 
on foreign soil. On Tuesdays and Fridays of each week wagons 
from abroad would cross the northern and eastern frontiers into 
France bearing cargoes of books, periodicals, and pamphlets. 
There was no import duty to pay. The cargoes would be depo- 
sited in reception centres located in cities near the border, and 
officials of the French book publishers’ guild would examine the 
parcels. At the same time ships arriving from England unloaded 
their parcels of printed matter in stations run by the guilds’ cham- 
bres syndicales; these were located in the ports of Rouen, Nantes, 
Bordeaux, and Marseilles. 

The syndics of the publishers’ guild were charged with enforc- 
ing the policies of the state censorship department, the bureau de 
la librairie. The syndics checked titles of merchandise in the depots 
against lists of works which the bureau had granted either the 
permission expresse or the permission tacite?. Those works which 
the censors had approved were permitted to circulate. Those 
with neither permit but not expressly prohibited were to be 
retained in the depot until further instructions were received 


1 Arch. Arlon. Reliefs et ordon- employed their own judgment when 
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from the bureau. Those works which the censors had expressly 
forbidden from circulating were to be confiscated (Saugrain, 
PP-267-335). 

During the period 1760-1789 officials of the bureau de la librairie 
complained that the syndics were not exercising their duties 
scrupulously. The syndics were accused of allowing parcels to 
pass uninspected for delivery to Paris and other cities in the 
interior. Moreover, the syndics were not coping with smugglers 
who moved cargoes of contraband books through the frontier 
cities by night. Worse still were the police reports which stated 
that many syndics were in the pay of foreign publishers and were 
being seduced through bribes into permitting the circulation of 
prohibited books. Syndics themselves were accused of partici- 
pating actively in the sale of contraband books®. 

During his Liége years Pierre Rousseau had published books 
secretly in small quantities and had sold them to French dealers. 
He also had been a middleman, supplying these dealers with 
works printed in Holland. Invariably the kinds of books Rousseau 
had shipped were works prohibited in France, and the carriers of 
his supplies would attempt to smuggle the parcels past the admi- 
nistrators of the chambres syndicales in Sedan and Rheims. During 
his first two years in Bouillon Rousseau appeared to have con- 
tinued his activity. In April 1760, for instance, he wrote to Cazin, 
the unfortunate bookdealer of Rheims: ‘A l’égard des nouveautés 
que vous voudriez avoir des pays étrangers, le sieur Weissen- 
bruch, directeur de mon bureau, pourra vous les procurer assez 
commodément, y ayant ici un messager, qui va directement a 
Charleville sans passer par Sedan ni Torcy, si vous trouvez un 
moyen pour éviter la Chambre syndicale de votre ville, il sera 
aisé de faire quelques affaires, il y a méme des choses qu’on pour- 
rait entreprendre en société.’* 


3 Bib. nat. Cote 21833. ‘Archives de particularly among the syndics of the 
la Chambre syndicale des libraires et guild. Bachman, pp.34-69. 
imprimeurs de Paris.’ Statements of 4 ibid. Collection Anisson-Duper- 
abuses in the publishing industry, ron. Cote 22096, no.111. Letter from 
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When the police seized Cazin’s shop in 1764 they revealed that 
Rousseau had not ceased participating in smuggling even after 
the Méhégan affair. By 1767, however, Rousseau decided to 
institutionalise his clandestine activities and also print books 
which he would acknowledge. Though he stood in the back- 
ground while the Société typographique was being organised, 
he retained authority for selecting original manuscripts and 
re-editions. For fully a year following the acquisition of the pri- 
vilege by Jean Castilhon, Rousseau was busy obtaining partners 
and publishable material. At last, on 27 November 1768, with a 
full share of both, the Société issued its charter. 

Four persons were named as administrators. Two were the 
Castilhon brothers. A third was Jean Pierre Louis Trécourt, who 
had married mme Rousseau’s sister. The last member was Jean 
Baptiste Robinet, author of one of the controversial works seized 
in the Cazin raid, De la nature (Mayer, pp.274-309). The charter 
mentioned Rousseau only once. Article x stated: “De tous les 
livres que la société imprimera . . . il n’en sera donné... qu'un au 
censeur nommé par S.A.S. Msg le duc de Bouillon, un à M. Rous- 
seau, auteur du Journal encyclopédique, et à chacun des dits quatre 
associés. . . .”> Jean Castilhon, as possessor of the privilege, was to 
be considered the founder of the Société, and he ‘a fait cession 
d’un quart à chacun des trois autres contractants. . . .’ (art). 
Profits and costs were to be divided equally among the four 
partners (art.Il). 

The partners were assigned specific duties. Trécourt was placed 
in charge of everything dealing with ‘la manutention, correspon- 
dance, tenue des registres et tous les détails du bureau, comme 
paiement d’ouvriers, acquisitions d’ustensiles, acquittement des 
traités, etc’ (art.vir). Robinet and Jean Louis Castilhon, who 
would reside in Bouillon, were to do the editing (art.vi1). From 


Rousseau to Cazin. 12 April 1760. This 5 Arch. Arlon. Liasses de la cour 
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Paris Jean Castilhon ‘sera également chargé du même travail 
autant qu’il pourra faire, et de plus à négocier avec les libraires et 
auteurs à Paris tout ce dont il sera chargé par la Société” (ibid.). 

Subsequent documents revealed that Rousseau was both the 
financial and editorial overseer of the project. First of all, it was 
his money which established the Société. He supplied the penniless 
philosophe Robinet with capital for investment (Carra, p.15). It is 
likely that Trécourt received funds from Rousseau as well. When 
Robinet decided to leave the Société in June 1769, Rousseau 
nominated his own brother-in-law and ward Charles Auguste 
Weissenbruch as the fourth partner (ibid., p.177). On 31 Decem- 
ber 1768, Rousseau ‘sold’ the shop on the rue du Moulin to the 
Sociétés. On the next day the journalist advanced the partners 
4800 livres (zbid., p.204). By 1770 Rousseau, continuing his ruse 
as creditor to the Société, had ‘advanced’ the partners up to 
24,000 livres toward the purchase of paper and equipment and the 
payment of workers’ wages’. Hopeful of creating a respectable 
publishing house, he was clearly channeling the profits of the 
Bouillon journals into the Société. 


The Société publishes 


With two presses, type recently purchased in Paris, and paper 
obtained from suppliers in Holland and Luxembourg, the direc- 
tors of the Société prepared their projects for 1769. The initial 
publication was a prospectus stating the goals of the firm: “Des 
membres éclairés se sont proposé de consacrer leurs travaux et 
leurs presses, en même temps, à toutes les parties dela littérature et 
à toutes les branches du commerce de la librairie. . . . Nos presses 
consacrées au progrès des sciences, à amour de la vertu, à lavan- 
cement de la vraie philosophie, ne refuseront que les ouvrages qui 
leur seraient contraires.’ 


6 Arch. Arlon. Reliefs et transports. 8 printed in the Journal encyclopé- 
1762-1772, p.151. 31 December 1768. dique (1 April 1769), iii.t.1. 
7 ibid, p.237. 1 July 1770. 
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The offerings of the spring and summer of 1769 at least satisfied 
the literary bent of two of the partners and most likely a relative of 
a third. Robinet translated from English into French a study 
which he called a Parallèle de la condition et des facultés de l’homme 
avec la condition et les facultés des animaux. Jean Louis Castilhon 
printed his own satirical novel, Zingha, reine d’ Angola. A certain 
physician from Cambrai named Trécourt had his Mémoires de 
chirurgie printed. In addition, the first volume of the Recueil philo- 
sophique et littéraire de la Société typographique appeared, contain- 
ing a series of original essays by Robinet and the younger Cas- 
tilhon (Bingham, pp.113-128). 

Grimm was enthusiastic about the Recueil. In the Correspon- 
dance littéraire he wrote: ‘Dans la foule innombrable de compila- 
tions dont nous sommes accablés . . il en a paru une, cette année, 
qui mérite d’être distinguée: ce sont des Recueils philosophiques et 
littéraires de la Société typographique de Bouillon. . . . On lit les 
noms de Robinet et de Castilhon à la tête de cette Société de 
Bouillon’ (viii.395). Diderot added: ‘Il paraît que Robinet et 
Castilhon se sont en ligués, l’un pour encourager les grands à 
aimer, cultiver, protéger les savants; l’autre, les jeunes gens qui se 
sentent du génie a faire connaissance étroite avec les anciens. Je 
complimenterais volontiers ce triumvirat si jen étais digne’ 
(viii.399). 

Each year until 1779 a volume of the Recueil appeared. Weissen- 
bruch assumed the editorship in 1772 after Robinet and Castilhon 
had departed from Bouillon. It was hoped that young, promising 
writers might obtain a literary outlet in the Recueil. Most of the 
articles, however, proved to be re-editions of short pieces by 
established authors or, more frequently, contributions by the 
editors. The essays were not meant for savants but rather for the 
audience which found the Bouillon periodicals to be congenial. 
Certain items tried to popularise history. For example, an essay 
entitled ‘Considérations politiques sur l'amour’ commented upon 
the amatory habits of sovereigns, observing that the frosty natured 
Charles x11 was oblivious to the wiles of the most seductive 
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temptress, while his opposite number was Charles vir, who 
fought for his rightful crown only when his mistress would not 
have him without it (vi.397-407). Other political items in the 
Recueil took up topics of current interest. An essay called 
‘Mémoire sur le partage de Pologne’ defended the role of Prussia 
and Austria in the partition, but added that the Germanic powers 
should next help the truncated state build a strong hereditary 
monarchy which would serve as a buffer between central Europe 
and Russia (vi.176-190). Essays in the manner of the philosophes 
appeared as well. One volume contained ‘Observations sur les 
dangers, les fureurs, et les absurdités de fanatisme” (iii.188-214) ; 
another offered ‘Observations sur l’uniformité des mœurs et des 
passions des hommes’ (iv.128-138). 

Approximately one-third of the books published by the Société 
were clandestine efforts. Most of these were editions of older, 
popular works forbidden in France. The Société apparently 
employed two methods of printing books without acknowledg- 
ing them. One would be to make a completely new edition of an 
older work, ascribing to it a fictitious publisher or omitting the 
publisher’s name from the title page altogether. The other would 
be simply to create a forgery of a previous edition and try to sell 
it as the original. During the decade prior to the French Revolu- 
tion the Société placed emphasis upon the publication of prohi- 
bited books. For example, of the twenty-seven entries listed in 
the inventory list for 1786 not one bore the stamp of the Société 
(Arch. Weis. Farde Ixvii). 

The 1786 inventory is interesting. While the bulk of items com- 
prise such efforts as ‘Ladoceur, De l’ Amérique et les Américains 
(Berlin 1771) or ‘Anon., L’ Antiradoteur, ou le petit philosophe 
(n.p. 1774)’, there are a few titles which ring more familiar. The 
historian Charles Duclos is represented by his Considérations sur 
les mœurs de ce siècle (London 1769), Condillac by his Commerce 
et le gouvernement considérés relativement l’un à l’autre (Amster- 
dam 1776), Voltaire by a volume of Epitres, satires et contes 
London 1771), Helvétius bya five volume set of Buyvres (n.p.1780), 
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and Diderot by aseven volume collection (London 1773). In 1786, 
the Société possessed two hundred sets of the Diderot, six hundred 
of the Voltaire, fourteen hundred of the Condillacand 2180 of the 
Helvétius (zézd.). 

Approximately two hundred titles printed by the Société from 
1768 through 1793 are listed in the catalogue which dr Fernand 
Clément prepared for the Rousseau exposition held in Bouillon 
in 1955 (Clément, Le Journal encyclopédique, pp.99-125). Of these 
titles sixty-one were not acknowledged by the Bouillon pub- 
lishers. The Société had little difficulty selling the volumes in 
France. The works themselves were of genres familiar to readers 
of Montesquieu, Voltaire, and the encyclopédistes. Virtually all 
were critical of established institutions in eighteenth-century 
France. The absurdities of a society based upon class privilege 
would be thinly veiled in a picaresque novel. An anticlerical 
piece would justify its stand historically and anthropologically™. 
There might be an occasional outright appeal for social justice”. 
At times the Société printed the efforts of familiar authors, a Ray- 
nal unacceptable to authorities of the French state for his political 
views”, or a Crébillon fils vexatious to authorities of the French 
church for his position on sexual morality*. The Société also 
appears to have published the first edition of a little-known piece 
by Diderot, which carried a false imprint: the Essai sur les règnes 
de Claude et de Néron, et sur les mœurs et écrits de Sénèque, pour 
servir d'introduction à la lecture de ce philosophe (London 1782). 

Of the titles which the Société admitted most had a short-lived 
popularity. Some exceptions are interesting: an edited play by 


9 [Jean Louis Carra], Odazir, ou le 
Jeune Syrien, roman philosophique com- 
posé d’après les mémoires d’un Turc 
(The Hague [Bouillon] 1772). 

10 fAnon.], Conformités des cérémo- 
nies modernes avec les anciennes, où l’on 
prouve par des autorités incontestables 
que les cérémonies de l Eglise romaine 
sont empruntées des paiens. (Amster- 
dam [Bouillon] 1768). 
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u [Anon.], Cri d’une honnête femme 
qui réclame le divorce (London [Bouil- 
lon] 1770). 

12 [Guillaume] Raynal, Révolutions 
de l Amérique (London [Bouillon] 
1781). 

13 [Claude Crébillon], Collection com- 
plète des œuvres de M. de Crébillon fils 
(London [Bouillon] 1777), 7 vols. 
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Molière"; a new translation of the Æpisrles of st Paul**; a famous 
edition of Voltaire’s novels and tales"*; and extracts from the work 
of Corneille”. 

The inventory lists in the Archives Weissenbruch are not com- 
plete. Those which are preserved suggest that the Société had an 
annual output of fifteen titles. In all, 350 to 375 different editions 
were probably published, one-third of these clandestinely. 


Vicissitudes in Bouillon: 1769-1772 


Except for becoming involved in a project to publish a new edi- 
tion of the Encyclopédie, Rousseau passed the three years from 
1769-1772 rather uneventfully. He built a house, thus entrenching 
himself more deeply in the Bouillonnais community. Internal 
quibbling among members of the Société led to the resignation of 
Robinet in July 1769, but the philosophe remained in Bouillon and 
would shortly take part in the re-edition of the Encyclopédie. 
Weissenbruch replaced Robinet as a partner in the Sociétés, In 
May 1772 the Castilhon brothers left the Société to establish their 
own periodical in Paris, ironically upon the ruins of Berthier’s 
defunct Journal de Trévoux. Trécourtand Weissenbruch absorbed 
their interests in Bouillon”. 

The formation of the Société gave Rousseau a feeling of con- 
fidence as a publisher. He formed closer relations than ever with 
Marc Michel Rey. Already in September 1769 he abandoned the 
tone of an apprentice in his correspondence with Rey, and he 
agreed to an arrangement whereby each would grant the other a 
flat twenty-five per cent discount below current rates on all trans- 
actions”. In October of the same year a curious incident took 


17 [Pierre Corneille], L’ÆEsprit du 
grand Corneille (Bouillon 1773). 


14 [Molière], L’Avare, mise en vers 
avec changements par M. Mailhol 


(Bouillon 1775). 
15 Epîtres de Saint Paul, trs. Lan- 
geais de Chatelliers (Bouillon 1772). 
16 [Voltaire], Romans et contes de 
Voltaire (Bouillon 1778), 3 vols. 


18 Arch. Arlon. Transports. 1765- 
1772, p.177. 16 July 1769. 

19 ibid., p.290. 9 May 1772. 

20 Konink. Huis., no.23. 16 Septem- 
ber 1769. 
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place. Rey’s adolescent son, feeling stifled at home, fled from his 
father’s household and sought refuge with Rousseau in Bouillon. 
Rousseau welcomed the young man and went as far as to write 
admonishing letters to Rey: ‘Les péres sont trés rarement en 
défaut vis-à-vis de leurs enfants’, went one of them, ‘mais aussi 
n'avez-vous pas été quelques fois trop sévère avec lui?! The 
childless journalist added that Rey should forgive the son for his 
flight and treat the boy more with patience than severity. Other 
correspondence followed, and father and son were reunited by 
Christmas. Characteristically, Rey tried to thank Rousseau for 
the latter’s troubles by erasing a bill from his account. Rousseau 
wished to have the bill restored, saying that his care for young 
Rey was not meant as a business gesture but rather as a humane 
one”. The Bouillon-Amsterdam alliance was knit more tightly 
when, in June 1771, Charles Auguste Weissenbruch married 
Rey’s daughter, Jeanne Marguerite. Certainly Rousseau now 
considered himself to be the equal of Rey socially, if not eco- 
nomically. 

During the period 1769-1772 Rousseau’s relations with his 
sovereign improved as well. In 1770 duke Charles Godefroy 
awarded a new privilege for the periodicals to Rousseau. This 
replaced the one forfeited in 1763. The new privilege stipulated 
that Rousseau was to pay yearly to the procureur-général of the 
cour souveraine a pension of 3600 livres for the right to publish the 
journals. Attached to the privilege was a statement requiring the 
heirs of Rousseau to grant, upon the death of the journalist, an 
annual subsidy of 3000 livres to his widow®*. When the old duke 
died two years later and was succeeded by his son, Godefroy 
Charles, Rousseau benefited from the dispensations granted by 
the new sovereign. In confirming the privilege of 1770, Godefroy 


21 ibid., no.25. 21 October 1769. 1787, pp.88-89. “Nouveau privilége 
22 ibid., no.27. 27 December 1769. accordé par Charles Godefroy de La 
*8 Arch. Arlon. Reliefs et ordon- Tour d’Auvergne à Pierre Rousseau’, 
nances. Règlement 66. Registre dela 5 June 1770. 
cour souveraine de Bouillon. 1762- 
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Charles withdrew the pension of 3600 livres per annum to be paid 
to the state’t. 

By 1772, aged fifty-six, Rousseau had discovered both financial 
security and social respectability. He was also spokesman for the 
little republic of Bouillon philosophes. During the previous year 
his journals alone had brought him a gross income of 40,000 livres 
(Clément, ‘A Bouillon’, p.24). When, as a member in good stand- 
ing of the enlightened bourgeoisie, he nostalgically looked back 
upon his bohemian years in Paris, he might always compensate 
somewhat by printing one of his old plays”. Furthermore, Rous- 
seau considered himself worthy of undertaking business ventures 
with the foremost publishers of Europe. Therefore, when he was 
invited to associate with an international group eager to reprint 
the great Encyclopédie, Rousseau was enthusiastic. He would be 
occupied with the task until 1776. 


24 ibid., p.104. 10 June 1772. 25 Les Méprises, comédie en un acte 
en vers (Bouillon 1769). 
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The ‘Panckoucke edition of the Encyclopédie. 
to February 1771 


The plan to revise the Encyclopédie 


While Rousseau was enjoying large profits as a journalist and 
increased prestige as a publisher during the period 1769-1771, he 
joined an international association intent upon reprinting and 
revising the Encyclopédie of Diderot. The best-known publishers 
of France, Switzerland, and Holland were involved in the project, 
and Rousseau regarded the invitation for him to take part as 
evidence that he was at last a respected member of the European 
publishing community. He became a partner during the autumn 
of 1770. In subsequent years Rousseau would grow disillusioned 
with his peers. The association, enlightened in its grand objective 
of improving upon the first edition of the Encyclopédie, proved 
unworthy of its high purpose. The undertaking, instead of being 
co-operative, was victimized by intrigue, strain, and conflict. The 
great publishers of Europe proved to be proud, individualistic, 
and predatory men frustrated by the fact that in all efforts save one 
they were dedicated business rivals of each other. 

The publishing history of the Encyclopédie through the mid- 
1760's is known". Following the second suppression in 175 8-1759, 
Diderot laboured half-secretly, half-openly on the final volu- 
mes of text. Malesherbes and his successor Sartine protected the 
indefatigable editor. The publicity acquired by the Encyclopédie 
and the co-operation of the philosophes as contributors to it 


*Gordon and Torrey, pp.1-24; 
Belin, Le Mouvement philosophique de 
2748 à 1789, pp.109-128, 224-232. 
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assured Diderot’s publisher, Le Breton, that the edition would be 
sold out. An air of illegality surrounded the work. The compila- 
tion was officially forbidden, yet all of Paris knew that Diderot 
was finishing it. When it appeared, a Swiss publisher was falsely 
credited with the task. On the titlepage one read—‘Neufchastel, 
S. Faulche et compagnie.’ Most fantastic of all, without Diderot’s 
knowledge Le Breton had altered dozens of articles in order to 
make them appear more moderate. Diderot learned about his 
publisher’s treachery before the project was completed. But the 
philosophe kept right on working, and the seventeen volumes of 
text were finished by 1766. 

Others were eager to profit from the risks taken by Diderot and 
Le Breton. In Lucca, Ottaviano Diodati, publisher of an Italian 
translation of the Journal encyclopédique, had been securing 
volumes of the Encyclopédie since 1758. With the blessing of the 
enlightened grand duke Leopold 1, Diodati charged a printer, 
Giuntini, with the task of imitating the Le Breton edition as 
closely as possible’. The Lucca version was printed regularly. 

Meanwhile Diderot did not consider his work to be over. How- 
ever much he despised Le Breton, the philosophe began making 
the plates for the publisher. Le Breton still possessed the royal 
privilege for the Encyclopédie, in effect the copyright; but other 
publishers in France, aware of the ill-feeling between Le Breton 
and Diderot, approached the editor in 1767, hopeful of luring 
him into fashioning a refinement of the first edition. 

Among those who proposed that Diderot prepare a revision 
was the most successful publisher in France, Charles Joseph 
Panckoucke. A native of Lille, Panckoucke had gained entry into 
the publishers’ guild of Paris in 1761. Within five years he was 


2 when the forgery of the text was métiers . . . par M. Octavien Diodati 
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amazingly successful. He married the sister of Suard, publisher of 
the Journal étranger, and by 1766 he had acquired virtual financial 
control of all the Parisian periodicals with the exception of the 
Année littéraire. The Mercure de France, Journal des savants, and 
Journal de Paris were printed on presses owned by Panckoucke. 
He was the personal acquaintance of many of the philosophes and 
acted as mediator between them and officials of the old régime : 
‘Sa voiture était souvent rencontrée sur la route de Montmorency, 
allant chez Rousseau; de Montbard, chez Buffon; de Ferney, chez 
Voltaire; et, comme les ceuvres de ces immortels écrivains étaient 
devenues des affaires d’Etat, de leurs retraites, sa voiture le portait 
chez les ministres du roi, à Versailles, qui le recevaient comme un 
fonctionnaire ayant un portefeuille.” 

In December 1768 Panckoucke purchased from Le Breton all 
rights to the text of the Encyclopédie. Furthermore Le Breton 
agreed to give Panckoucke the original plates once Diderot com- 
pleted the eleven volumes of illustrations and they were published 
in the first edition. The businessman from Lille acquired two 
partners, the Paris publishers Dessaint and Chauchat, and the 
three agreed to finance a revision of the Encyclopédie, which would 
be printed in the French capital. The chronicler Bachaumont 
expressed the hope that they would proceed cautiously. In the 
entry to his Mémoires secrets for 19 January 1769 he wrote: ‘Les 
libraires de Paris se proposent de faire une nouvelle édition du 
fameux Dictionnaire de l’ Encyclopédie. On ne peut qu’applaudir à 
cette entreprise, si les éditeurs savent profiter des justes critiques 
qu’on a faites de ce célèbre ouvrage, dépôt éternel des connais- 
sances et des délires de l’esprit humain. On sait avec quelle négli- 
gence nombre d’articles ont été rédigés, combien d’autres ont 
dicté la passion et l’esprit de parti, comment la cupidité a introduit 
dans cette société une quantité de manœuvres à ce travail: en sorte 
que les deux tiers de cette compilation immense ont besoin d’être 


3 Garat, Mémoires historiques sur la 
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refondus ou du moins revus et corrigés. Mais le lieu même paraît 
déjà faire craindre qu’on ne laisse pas aux auteurs toute la liberté 
qu’exige un livre de cette espèce. L’impression de Paris est sujette 
à tant de gênes, tant de gens se mêlent de cette partie de la police, 
on y est si facile à donner accès aux plaintes des mécontents de tout 
genre, de tout ordre, de tout caractère, qu’il est presqu’impossible 
qu’une entreprise de cette étendue y arrive à sa perfection. 

Undeterred, Panckoucke looked for individuals who were 
willing to invest in and edit his proposed revision of the Encyclo- 
pédie. His partner Dessaint wrote to Marc Michel Rey in Feb- 
ruary 1769: ‘Nous avons acquis, M. Panckoucke et moi, tous les 
droits des premiers propriétaires de cet important ouvrage, et 
nous nous disposons à mettre sous presse la nouvelle édition. . . . 
Ce grand ouvrage, connu et exécuté en France, ne peut étre per- 
fectionné que dans son sein.’* Rey was not so certain. He was too 
well aware of the misfortunes which the first edition had had to 
endure because of the arbitrary nature of French censorship. To 
pacify Rey, Panckoucke tried to secure a personal guarantee 
against seizure from chancellor Maupeou, to whom the directeur 
de la librairie was responsible, but the publisher was rebuffed. 
Therefore, Rey rejected Dessaint’s offer. 

Even prior to his negotiations with Rey, Panckoucke had 
sought editors. Voltaire was an obvious choice. But the old 
philosophe, in his seventy-fourth year, avoided committing him- 
self to the proposed revision. Instead he offered advice: “Quant a 
votre entreprise de la nouvelle Encyclopédie, gardez vous bien 
encore une fois de retrancher tous les articles de m. le chevalier de 
Jaucourt. Il y en a d’extrémement utiles, et qui se ressentent de la 
noblesse d’âme d’un homme de qualité et d’un bon citoyen, tels 
que celui du Labarum. Gardez vous des idées particulières et des 
paradoxes en fait de belles lettres. Un dictionnaire doit être un 
monument de vérité et de goût, et non pas un magasin de fantaisies. 


4 Bib. boek. Dossier Marc Michel Rey, 
no.iv. Letter from Dessaint to Marc 
Michel Rey. 18 February 1769. 
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Songez surtout qu’il faut plutôt retrancher qu’ajouter à cette ency- 
clopédie. Il y a des articles qui ne sont qu’une déclamation insup- 
portable. Ceux qui ont voulu se faire valoir en y insérant leurs 
puérilités, ont absolument gâté cet ouvrage. La rage du bel esprit 
est absolument incompatible avec un bon dictionnaire. L’enthou- 
siasme y nuit encore plus, et les exclamations à la Jean Jacques 
sont d’un prodigieux ridicule.” 

During the spring and throughout most of the summer of 1769 
Panckoucke continued his quest for investors, editors, and con- 
tributors. He had very little success. Rumours circulated in Paris 
that Maupeou was about to initiate a new campaign against the 
philosophes, and even those sympathetic to Panckoucke’s pro- 
posal were unwilling to help him actively. By August the pub- 
lisher was disheartened. He decided to scrap the idea of a com- 
pletely revised Encyclopédie, and he adopted a more modest 
project: merely a re-edition of Le Breton’s version with two or 
three volumes of supplements added to it in order to ameliorate 
the most glaring deficiencies of the original edition’. Again the 
publisher asked Voltaire for assistance. From Ferney on 29 Sep- 
tember came a promise of eighteen articles for the Suppléments 
(Best.14944). Ultimately none arrived. Half were abandoned, and 
half subsequently appeared in Voltaire’s Questions sur l Encyclo- 
pédie, which the philosophe was preparing at the very moment he 
was promising to co-operate with Panckoucke! 

Diderot was far more direct when Panckoucke asked him to 
collaborate on the Suppléments.At the time Diderot was still busy 
with the plates for the first edition. The treachery of Le Breton had 
embittered him all the more deeply against publishers. Further- 
more, Diderot possessed a special dislike for the ambitious 


5 Best.14320; unless Panckoucke 6 Journal encyclopédique (September 
considered himself to be the new 15, 1769), vi.3, pp.463-465. Watts, 
owner of the Le Breton edition priorto ‘The Suppléments and the Table ana- 
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parvenu Panckoucke. On 11 September, in a letter to Sophie Vol- 
land, the philosophe related the outcome of the courtship with his 
would-be employer: ‘Réjouissez-vous; me voilà enfin tout à fait 
débarrassé de cette édition de ľ Encyclopédie, grâce à l’imperti- 
nence d’un des entrepreneurs. M. Panckoucke, enflé de Parro- 
gance d’un nouveau parvenu, et croyant en user avec moi comme 
il en use apparemment avec quelques pauvres diables à qui il donne 
du pain, bien cher s’ils sont obligés de digérer ses sottises, s’est 
avisé de s'échapper chez moi; ce qui ne lui a point réussi du tout. 
Je Pai laissé aller tant qu’il a voulu; puis me levant brusquement, 
je Pai pris par la main; je lui ai dit: “Monsieur Panckoucke, en 
quelque lieu du monde que ce soit, dans la rue, dans l’église, en 
mauvais lieu, à qui que ce soit, il faut toujours parler honnête- 
ment; mais cela est bien plus nécessaire encore quand on parle à 
un homme qui n’est pas plus endurant que moi, et qu’on lui parle 
chez lui. Allez au diable . . . vous et votre ouvrage; je n’y veux tra- 
vailler. Vous me donneriez vingt mille louis, et je pourrais expé- 
dier votre besogne en un clin d’œil, que je n’en ferais rien. Ayez 
pour agréable de sortir d’ici, et de me laisser en repos.” Ainsi, 
voila, je crois, une inquiétude bien finie’ (A-T, pp.319-320). 

Panckoucke refused to give up, however. Hopeful that Voltaire 
and Diderot would eventually join him, he had prepared a ‘Pros- 
pectus’ for his edition of the Encyclopédie and the Suppléments 
back in September. Circulating in Paris for the remainder of the 
year, it stated that Voltaire, Diderot, and Alembert would be 
collaborators’. Believing wistfully that this would actually come 
about one day, Panckoucke set to work on the re-edition. 


Panckoucke and his re-edition: January 1770 to February 1771 


Panckoucke desired to have his re-edition in the hands of sub- 
scribers by the end of 1770. He had to work quickly. Publishers 
outside France, such as Diodati, were preparing pirated versions 

7 Journal encyclopédique (15 Septem- 
ber 1769), vi.3, 463-465. See Naves, 
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which were already finding their way into Paris and other large 
French cities. Moreover, in the Vaudois town of Yverdon, in 
Switzerland, an Italian named Fortunato Bartolomeo de Felice 
was planning his own revision of the first edition. He had the best 
minds of the republic, including the poet Albrecht von Haller and 
the philosophe Charles Bonnet, collaborating on it*. The first three 
volumes of the Panckoucke re-edition were ready by mid- 
February. As soon as they were to be placed on public sale, a new 
blow fell. The police raided Panckoucke’s shop, removed the 
freshly-bound volumes from the shelves, and deposited them in 
the Bastille’. Horrified, Dessaint and Chauchat withdrew from 
the project. Panckoucke was left alone. 

It now became obvious to Panckoucke that publication of his 
Encyclopédie in France was impossible unless he could obtain a 
guarantee against seizure from either the chancellor or the direc- 
teur de la librairie. This was unlikely within the forseeable future. 
Still, the intrepid publisher wanted to make use of his investment 
even if it meant printing the Encyclopédie on the presses of a 
foreigner and smuggling the volumes into France. He located 
two new partners in Paris who were attracted to the idea of an 
Encyclopédie printed abroad. They were the publishers Brunet 
and Stoupe. The three agreed to find a publisher outside France 
who would invest in the enterprise and volunteer his press. This 
led to correspondence with Gabriel Cramer of Geneva and Pierre 
Rousseau of Bouillon. 

Cramer, who was Voltaire’s publisher, was one of the great 
bookmen of eighteenth-century Europe. When he received 
Panckoucke’s request for co-operation in the re-edition of the 
Le Breton Encyclopédie, he was already busy with Voltaire’s 
Questions sur l Encyclopédie (see the note on Best.15156). The 
philosophe warned Cramer not to do business with Panckoucke, 
whose reputation for impetuousness was notorious: ‘il ne sait ce 
qu’il dit, et avec son grand Vocabulaire il ne sait ce qu’il fait; il 


8 see Maccabez; Guyot, pp.82-121. ® Best.15179; Bachaumont, v.91. 
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arrivera malheur” (Best.15292). Nevertheless, Cramer was 
intrigued with the idea of publishing an Encyclopédie in Geneva 
before Felice completed his revision in Yverdon. Therefore, on 
26 June 1770, he signed a contract with Panckoucke, Brunet,and 
Stoupe, agreeing to print and bind an edition of the Le Breton 
Encyclopédie in his Geneva shop. Furthermore, he brought 
another compatriot into the project, the printer Samuel Detour- 
nes’, 

During the summer of 1770, however, the Venerable Com- 
pany of Pastors indicated to Cramer that the Encyclopédie, which 
had expressed doubts about the Christian ardour of the Cal- 
vinist ministry of Geneva, would not be tolerated in the city”. 
Cramer informed Panckoucke of his unwillingness to print the 
volumes in the face of the opposition of the pastors. Still Pan- 
ckoucke refused to be discouraged. At approximately the same 
time as he received the gloomy news from Geneva, he began 
communicating with Pierre Rousseau. Unfortunately no corre- 
spondence between Panckoucke and Rousseau has survived. 
Letters between Panckoucke and Rey, as well as between Rous- 
seau and Rey, reveal, however, that the Bouillon publisher was 
not only enthusiastic about investing in the reprint of the Ency- 
clopédie and the edition of Suppléments, but he was also interested 
in doing the job on the presses of the Société typographique™. 

On 26 October 1770 Panckoucke wrote a long letter to Rey 
asking the Amsterdam publisher to reconsider his earlier rejec- 
tion of the project. Panckoucke informed Rey that publication of 
both the Encyclopédie and the Suppléments would soon get under- 
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way. The most likely location was Bouillon. There 2150 sets of 
the reprint could be published without interference, and arrange- 
ments were already being made to publish 4550 sets of the Sup- 
pléments. Panckoucke tried to persuade Rey to take part in the 
enterprise: ‘M. Robinet, qui vous est connu et qui jouit ici de l’es- 
time générale, serait l'éditeur de la refonte; nous l'avons choisi 
pour nos Suppléments. Cette refonte se ferait à Bouillon, résidence 
de M. Robinet et de M. Rousseau, aujourd’hui associé d’un 
sixième al’ Encyclopédie par la cession que je lui en ait faite. Vous 
savez donc, Monsieur, que M. Rousseau jouit aujourd’hui de plus 
de 40,000 livres de rente par ses journaux et qu’il a en outre en 
bien fonds une fortune très considérable. Vous jugez encore de 
quelle utilité il peut être dans cette entreprise par les journaux et 
vous verrez comment M. Felice y sera incessamment traité.’ 

Panckoucke was convinced that Cramer and Detournes would 
withdraw from theprojectaltogetherratherthanconsent to have it 
removed from Geneva. In the light of the opposition of the pastors, 
however, ‘aclergy inclined more to imbecillity than even ourown’, 
the Swiss publishers had no choice other than to give up their 
shares. Panckoucke therefore asked Rey to take their place: “Nous 
sommes actuellement six associés, trois 4 Paris; M. Rousseau a 
Bouillon; et MM. Cramer et Detournes à Genève. Si on n’im- 
prime pas dans cette derniére ville, comme il parait que cela n’aura 
pas lieu, je rentre dans tous mes droits de ces deux sixièmes et j'en 
puis disposer et les vendre comme bon me semblera. Telle est la 
loi et les traités. J’offre, donc, Monsieur, de vous mettre en lieu et 
place de MM. Cramer et Detournes, de faire avec vous le traité que 
j'ai fait avec eux et dont je joins ici copie’ (zbid.). 

Rey’s conservative business temperament was the antithesis of 
Panckoucke’s. The Amsterdam publisher hesitated about invest- 
ing and wrote to Rousseau of his scepticism: “Je n’ai pas envie 
non plus de détruire en un coup le travail de trente années. . . . Je 
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considère l’entreprise très bonne, mais elle est si considérable qu’il 
faut y réfléchir. And, having reflected: ‘Je ne crois pas après 
trente années de travail devoir m’exposer avec ma famille à des 
désagréments. J'ai toujours eu pour maxime de n’entreprendre 
que ce que je puis exécuter sans le secours de personne.” There- 
fore Rey rejected Panckoucke’s invitation for the second time, 
and the Paris publisher was left with the prospect of having to 
absorb half the investment if Cramer and Detournes withdrew. 
But the Paris publisher had one last card. He offered to revise the 
text of the article which had proven so offensive to the Genevese 
pastors if they would not interfere with the publication of the 
Encyclopédie in the shop of Cramer. Moreover, prior to publish- 
ing the revision, he would submit it to the Venerable Company 
for examination. Cramer supported Panckoucke’s compromise, 
and the pastors agreed to it. The Swiss publishers renewed their 
confidence in the venture, and whatever hopes Rousseau had 
possessed about printing the Encyclopédie and the Suppléments in 
Bouillon were dashed. 

By now it was February 1771. For more than two years Charles 
Joseph Panckoucke had owned the privilege granting him the 
publication rights to the great Encyclopédie. More than once he had 
not been certain what he should do with his privilege. His original 
proposal of revising the Encyclopédie had been modified. He was 
now going to publish a simple reprint with some vaguely defined 
supplements added to it. Diderot, the original editor, would have 
nothing to do with the project; and Voltaire, the most famous of 
the philosophes, preferred to compose a rival version. An illicit 
reprint was being completed in Tuscany, and a revision was 
begun in Switzerland. Meanwhile Panckoucke was forbidden 


14 Arch. Weis. Farde xxi, no.1. Let- 16 there would be further problems 
ter from Marc Michel Rey to Pierre with the pastors during the spring of 
Rousseau. 25 December 1770. 1771, but none so severe as to hinder 


15 Arch. Weis. Farde xxi, no.3. Let- publication of the reprint. See Watts, 
ter from Marc Michel Rey to Pierre ‘The Geneva folio reprint.’ 
Rousseau. [January 1771.] 
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from printing his edition in Paris, and three volumes of his Ency- 
clopédie languished in the Bastille, as reward for his premature 
start. Forty-five thousand livres had already been lost. On the 
other hand, it was at last decided that the reprint would be made 
in Geneva. Despite all the difficulties, Panckoucke had five part- 
ners, and each investor possessed a one-sixth interest. The author- 
ities in Geneva promised Cramer and Detournes non-interven- 
tion. It seemed as though the Encyclopédie was at last going to be 
reprinted legally. 

The next set of problems facing Panckoucke, Rousseau, and the 
other partners concerned the Suppléments. Contributors had to be 
found and an editorial policy agreed upon. What was yet more 
urgent was the question of investment. Were the partners in the 
reprint of the Encyclopédie to have equal shares in the Suppléments 
as well? Or were the Suppléments to be regarded as a separate 
venture, involving new investors? Beneath the surface of these 
apparently simple questions of financial responsibility lay seething 
issues which would provoke a series of squabbles and rivalries, all 
of which delayed publication time and again for the next five 
years. 
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Rousseau and the Suppléments à l'Encyclopédie: 
2771 to 1777 


The ‘Act of Bouillon’ 


Once the prolonged difficulties surrounding the reprint of the 
Encyclopédie had apparently been surmounted, Panckoucke was 
eager to commence with the Suppléments. It was absolutely neces- 
sary that these ‘additions, revisions, and corrections’ of the first 
edition accompany the Encyclopédie which Cramer was about to 
prepare. Panckoucke was worried about the rapid progress which 
Felice was making with his complete revision in Yverdon. The 
challenge posed by Felice had to be overcome. Panckoucke there- 
fore informed Marc Michel Rey, who showed an interest in the 
Suppléments though not in the reprint, that the Suppléments would 
be printed in an edition of 45501. This was over twice the number 
of sets of the Encyclopédie which Cramer was commissioned to 
print in Geneva. Panckoucke’s hope was that owners of all the 
folio editions—the Le Breton original, the Diodati forgery, and 
the Cramer reprint—would desire to bring their sets up to date. 

Where were the Suppléments to be printed? Who would be the 
investors? Who would serve as editor? What terms would be 
offered contributors? These were the immediate problems facing 
Panckoucke during the first months of 1771. The Paris publisher 
proposed that the investors in the reprint of the Encyclopédie 
gather during the second week in April to reach a decision regard- 
ing the Suppléments. Rey was invited as well. It was agreed that 
Bouillon would be the most appropriate site for the meeting 


1 Arch. Weis. Farde xx, no.2. Letter 
from Charles Joseph Panckoucke to 
Marc Michel Rey. 26 October 1770. 
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because of its central location. Pierre Rousseau was willing to 
serve as host. 

Late in March Cramer wrote a very long and remarkable letter 
to Panckoucke, stating that neither he nor Detournes would be 
able to attend. The Genevese publisher sent some precise instruc- 
tions concerning his position on several outstanding issues, how- 
ever. As to the location of the Suppléments, he was unequivocal: 
‘où voulez-vous être mieux que dans une ville au centre de l’Eu- 
rope à portée du commerce de tous les pays?. . . Nous nous char- 
geons chaqu’un d’un huitième, M. De Tournes & moi, à condi- 
tion que nous ferons imprimer ici, où nous serons alors ample- 
ment pourveus de tout, en état d’aller vite & bien’ (Best.16075, 
p-199). Panckoucke conveyed Cramer’s conditions to the gather- 
ing on 10 April, although he knew of Rousseau’s preference for 
Bouillon. 

Those who attended the conferences held 10-12 April were 
Panckoucke, Rey, Rousseau, Brunet, Jean Baptiste Robinet, and 
Charles Auguste Weissenbruch. One of Panckoucke’s Paris col- 
leagues in the reprint, Stoupe, apparently was not interested in the 
Suppléments at this time, and he was not present. On the last day 
of the meeting a document was drawn up, called by the investors 
the Act of Bouillon. It defined the details of editorial responsibil- 
ity, stated the names of those who had indicated a willingness to 
contribute articles, and listed the percentages of financial support 
volunteered by each investor. 

Article 1 gave the scope of the Suppléments: six or seven volumes 
adding to, revising, and correcting material in the first edition of 
the Encyclopédie. The articles were to be arranged alphabetically, 
and would be accompanied by a new volume of plates. The same 
type and format as the Le Breton edition was to be employed? 
Next, Robinet, the former member of the Société typographique, 
who had taken up residence in Bouillon, was named editor-in-chief. 


2 Bib. boek. Dossier Marc Michel 
Rey, no.xiii. “Acte de Bouillon.’ 10-12 
April 1771. 
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He was to establish his editorial offices in Bouillon: ‘M. Ro- 
binet, l’un des associés, . . . se charge d’être l’éditeur de tous les 
volumes de discours, de mettre la copie en ordre, de la fournir 
lisible, de faire les avertissements, préfaces, prospectus, en un mot 
de fournir la copie entière soit par lui-même, soit par les auteurs 
avec lesquels on traitera’ (art.11). 

The investors gave Robinet wide latitude in conducting finan- 
cial matters with contributors. He was to be given 15,000 livres 
for each volume of the Suppléments. Of this sum he was obliged to 
pay the contributors no fewer than 8000 livres. He might keep the 
rest as payment for his services’. 

À list of potential contributors, along with their subjects of 
competence, was drawn up. Those who were willing to offer 
articles included Alembert for physics, Antoine Petit for medi- 
cine, Haller for anatomy, Antoine Louis for surgery, Michel 
Adanson for natural history, Louis Felix Guinemant de Keralio 
for tactics, Jean Baptiste Descamps for painting, Gémélin 
(Samuel Gottlieb Gmelin) for antiquities, Nicolas de Beauzée for 
grammar, Philibert Gueneau de Montbéliard (Montbeillard) for 
metaphysics, Jean Francois de La Harpe for literature, Jean Ber- 
noulli the younger and Joseph Jérôme de La Lande for astro- 
nomy. Robinet was charged to offer contributors fifty livres per 
page of copy. The investors stated that they would trust his edi- 
torial discretion completely. If he wished, Robinet might remain 
anonymous: ‘M. Robinet s’oblige aussi a écrire les Suppléments 
avec sagesse et à n’y rien admettre contre la religion, les bonnes 
mœurs et le gouvernement, les Suppléments ayant pour principal 
objet la perfection des sciences naturelles... M. Robinetmettra son 
nom au frontispiéce comme éditeur, 4 moins que pour quelques 


8 Art.rv. It is interesting to note that 
Diderot’s contract with his publishers 
in 1747 entitled him to a salary of 7200 
livres to be paid over a period of three 
and a half years. Anew contract of 1754 
called fora flat entitlement of 250olivres 


pervolume witha bonus of 20,00olivres 
upon completion of the Encyclopédie. 
See Wilson, pp.80, 219-220. 

4 Albrecht von Haller was at the 
same time employed as one of the 
editors of the Yverdon Encyclopédie. 
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raisons particulières, il ne préfère de garder incognito et que la 
société ne juge apropos de mettre simplement: par une société 
de gens de lettres’ (art. vit). 

Further articles of the Act of Bouillon concerned the share- 
holding percentages for each of the partners, the estimated cost of 
equipment and supplies, and the price to be charged for the 
volumes. The degrees of financial responsibility for the invest- 
ment, as well as the shares of the estimated profits, were divided 
in this manner (art. x): 


Rousseau ay a a 
Cramer and Detournes (pooled investment) 25 % 
Panckoucke 16.67 % 
Rey 120. 
Robinet 2 
Brunet 83131 


The Suppléments were to be published in the shop of Cramer in 
Geneva (art. x1). Robinet was to mail edited copy to Cramer, 
while Panckoucke would have the plates etched in Paris. When 
they were completed, the plates would be sent to Cramer so that 
the volume of illustrations might be prepared (art. vir). Cramer 
and Detournes were to make the financial advances toward the 
purchase of printing supplies and paper, and upon termination 
of the project the partners agreed to compensate the Swiss at the 
rate of five per cent interest. The number of sets to be published 
was increased to 5250 (art. XIV). 

The partners tried to foresee the amount of profit their venture 
would net. Each volume of text was to be sold for twenty-four 
livres, while the volume of plates was to bring forty-eight. The 
cost of publication, excluding payment of workers and extra 
shop costs, was estimated at 80,000 livres. Robinet would take an 
additional 15,000 livres per volume, and the five per cent interest 
owed to Cramer and Detournes for their advances had to be 
reckoned with. All factors considered, the net profit was to 
represent several times the total cost of the undertaking (art. xvir). 
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The partners made careful mention that the Suppléments were 
to be considered as a venture independent of the reprint of the 
Encyclopédie already in progress in Geneva (art. xx). The asso- 
ciates agreed that new conditions to the Act of Bouillon would 
have to be approved by all signator parties (art. x). The company 
was to dissolve one year after completion of the Suppléments, and 
Panckoucke would be granted the right to publish all future 
reprints (art. xx11). The Act was signed in five copies, Panckoucke 
placing the marks for Cramer and Detournes. 


The defection of Cramer and Detournes 


The first conflict among the partners arose almost immediately. 
It was provoked by Cramer and Detournes, who insisted that 
Robinet leave Bouillon and take up residence in Geneva, 
supposedly to facilitate communication between the editing and 
publishing stages. On 3 May 1771 Cramer presented his view to 
Rousseau: ‘Je saisirai avec toute l’activité possible l’occasion de 
vous montrer combien je suis content de cette relation. ... J’ai relu 
Pacte passé à Bouillon. Plus j’y réfléchis, plus je crois qu’il est 
important qu’il [Robinet] élise, du moins pour quelques années, 
son domicile à Genève. . . . Suivant mon projet, Monsieur, vous 
seriez soulagé, sans que la Société perdit rien des avantages dont 
vos lumiéres et votre correspondance doivent en faire jouer. En 
priant MM. vos correspondants de l’adresser à moi pour les sous- 
criptions, vous serez libéré de l'ennui des réponses et des répli- 
ques. . . . Je me chargerai de la correspondance et des registres, 
M. Detournes de tout ce qui concerne la fabrique, M. Robinet la 
rédaction des manuscrits, vous, Monsieur, des articles qu’il vous 
plaira, et vous verrez qu’avec l’ordre et de la constance dans le 
travail tout ira bien.” 


5 Arch. Weis. Farde vii, no.Gbis. 
Letter from Cramer to Pierre Rous- 
seau. 3 May 1771. 
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Rousseau refused to agree with this proposal. He had desired 
the reprint to be made in Bouillon and had lost. He had also hoped 
for the Suppléments to be made in Bouillon and had lost. Now he 
was unwilling to give up Robinet. In August, however, Cramer 
formally circulated among the partners an amendment to the 
Act of Bouillon which would have virtually placed the adminis- 
tration of the Suppléments in his hands. He asked Robinet to move 
to Geneva, he insisted upon having control of both printing and 
sales, and he demanded all correspondence with subscribers to be 
addressed to ‘Cramer l’aîné et compagnie.’ Panckoucke and 
Brunet, tired of the delays which seemed to be crippling the under- 
taking, were pliable. They signed their names to Cramer’s 
amendment. Robinet was willing to move to Geneva. Rousseau, 
however, was of another opinion. On 3 September he wrote to 
Rey that the Genevese had to be frustrated from seizing control of 
the Suppléments: ‘Tl est constant que Messrs Cramer et Detournes 
veulent faire de cette affaire leur vache a lait, comme on dit pro- 
verbialement. Vous verrez que nous serions forcés d’en revenir a 
notre premier projet, qui sera de faire imprimer les Suppléments 
ici, et nous épargnerons dix mille livres par volume, surtout s’il 


6 Bib. boek. Dossier Marc Michel 
Rey, no.vii. Cramer’s amendment to 
the Act of Bouillon. 27 August 1771. 
In his study, Le Livre francais et son 
commerce en Hollande: 1750-1780 
(Amsterdam 1925), pp.76-80, Y. Z. 
Dubosq presents an interesting thesis. 
It was Rey, and not Cramer, who was 
to blame for the difficulties over the 
Suppléments during the summer of 
1771. According to Dubosq, Rey med- 
dled incessantly in order to have the 
Suppléments transferred from Geneva 
to Amsterdam. A marginal notation by 
Rousseau to Cramer’s amendment of 
27 August indicates that Rey had 
previously been unwilling to allow the 
Genevese an additional one per cent 
interest on their financial advances. 
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to make the demands of the amend- 
ment. The ultimate conclusion of the 
affair—the fact that the Suppléments 
were indeed finally published in 
Amsterdam—might lead one to admit 
Dubosq’s point. Unfortunately Du- 
bosq did not have access either to 
the Cramer-Rousseau correspondence 
(e.g. Arch. Weis. Farde vii, no.6bis. 
3 May 1771) or the Rousseau-Rey cor- 
respondence (e.g. Konink. Huis., 
no.30. 3 September 1771). The for- 
mer shows that Cramer insisted upon 
directing the project. The latter shows 
that Rey was willing to have the Sup- 
pléments published in Bouillon, and 
not in Amsterdam after all. 
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faut tirer le papier de France en imprimant à Genève. La copie 
vient d’abondance. Nous sommes environnés de papeteries 
étrangéres qui nous feront tel papier que nous désirerons. La 
main d’ceuvre est à meilleur compte ici qu’à Genève. La Société 
typographique dont votre cher fils a un quart et bientôt pour un 
tiers en retirera un bénéfice considérable. Mais dans le cas ou 
S.A.S. Mgr le duc de Bouillon ne voudrait point déplaire au 
ministére de France, il serait trés aisé d’exécuter cet ouvrage sur 
les terres de la Reine. Le gouvernement de Bruxelles en donnerait 
d’autant plus volontiers le privilège que l’Empereur en a accordé 
un pour l’ Encyclopédie qu’on réimprime à Livourne, qui lui 
appartient’. J’ai tout lieu d’espérer de l’obtenir. J’ai des puissants 
amis dans cette Cour, et le prince Charles m’honore de sa pro- 
tection. Je vous développerai cette idée, si vous vous arrétez. 
Aujourd’hui MM. Cramer et Detournes dépendent plus de nous 
que nous d’eux, pourvu que M. Robinet ne lâche pas le pied. Il 
me l’a promis.”* 

Rey sympathised with Rousseau. He too would not tolerate the 
dictates of the Genevese. Therefore, by the autumn of 1771 the 
signers of the Act of Bouillon were split into three factions. On 
the one side stood Cramer and Detournes, demanding adminis- 
trative control of the project. On the other stood Rousseau and 
Rey, resisting the Genevese. Somewhere between the two groups 
stood Brunet, Panckoucke, and Robinet, willing to give in so 
that the Suppléments might be hurried up. As further events 
would prove, the last three nursed a desire to print the volumes 
in Paris. 

Early in November, Cramer and Detournes, unable to budge 
Rousseau and Rey, shattered the association by serving notice of 
their intention to quit it. Panckoucke pleaded with them to 


7 begun in 1770 in the printshop of 8 Konink. Huis., no.30. Letter from 
G. Aubert. Eventually it would in- Rousseau to Rey. 3 September 1771. 
clude the Suppléments as well and 
should be considered a pirated edition, 
in the same category as Diodati’s. 
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remain, but his efforts were futile. On 9 November Rousseau felt 
free to inform Rey: ‘Voici une nouvelle qui vous surprendra 
beaucoup. Cramer et compagnie renoncent aux deux intérêts 
qu’ils ont dans les Suppléments.” The Bouillon publisher added 
that the old duke, Charles Godefroy, had just died and his suc- 
cessor was friendly to the idea of publishing the Suppléments in 
the Ardennais community, if only formal acknowledgment of the 
fact were not made. The new duke wished to avoid trouble with 
the French. For that reason the titlepage of the Suppléments 
envisioned by Rousseau would be published in Bouillon but would 
bear the inscription ‘Amsterdam, chez Marc Michel Rey’ (ibid.). 

In somewhat self-righteous terms Cramer officially informed 
Panckoucke of the decision reached by himself and Detournes to 
withdraw from the Suppléments: “Des motifs supérieurs a tout 
intérét pécuniaire nous ont déterminé en nous réservant toutefois 
le plaisir de vous être utiles.’ ™® Robinet hurried off to Paris where 
he offered Panckoucke Rousseau’s alternative, the publication of 
the Suppléments in Bouillon, the public announcement to read 
Amsterdam. On 19 December Robinet was able to notify Rous- 
seau: ‘Votre dernière lettre, mon cher Rousseau, a comblé de joie 
M. Panckoucke, notre ami. Tout ira bien; il ne faut plus penser à 
Genève et tout n’en ira que mieux. Amsterdam pourra me conve- 
nir. Nous verrons dans le temps; nous n’y sommes pas encore.’"1 

Wherever the Suppléments were to be published, one point was 
apparent to all: the Act of Bouillon would have to be amended in 
order to incorporate the twenty-five per cent interest formerly 
held by Cramer and Detournes. When he had first learned of the 
withdrawal of the Genevese, Rousseau informed Rey that the 
freed shares would present no problem: ‘Je me chargerai de leurs 
parts, s’il le faut; je ne suis point embarrassé pour en faire les 


9 ibid., no 31. Letter from Rousseau H ibid. Farde xxv, no.4. Letter from 
to Rey. 9 November 1771. Jean Baptiste Robinet to Rousseau. 
10 Arch. Weis. Farde xxv, no.3. Let- 19 December 1771. 
ter from Cramer to Panckoucke. 25 
November 1771. 
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fonds.’ This was said, however, in his initial enthusiasm. During 
the early months of 1772 he found that he could not accept the 
responsibility of a full halfinterest. Preparations were made there- 
fore for a new meeting of the partners. Paris was the location this 
time. Rey could not attend, but he supported a policy whereby 
all the remaining partners would absorb equally the shares for- 
merly possessed by Cramer and Detournes. On 3 May 1772 
Rousseau, Robinet, and Panckoucke met in the office of the Paris 
publisher. Rousseau offered Rey’s proposal. Panckoucke spon- 
sored an alternative, which Robinet and Brunet had already 
agreed to. This was to permit Robinet to place the freed shares on 
the open market. After much argument Rousseau gave in to 
Panckoucke’s idea, but he announced that he could not speak 
for Rey”. 

The agreement was signed and sent to Amsterdam. Rey dis- 
approved unconditionally. He was totally unwilling to enlarge 
the number of shareholders and thereby open up new channels of 
potential strife. He returned the document to Panckoucke without 
signing it, though he did add a characteristic notation stating the 
inadvisability of permitting Robinet to break everyone else’s 
neck—‘especially my own’—by selling portions to various 
individuals throughout Europe”. 

Haggling over the released investment continued until October. 
Finally, Panckoucke and Brunet agreed to take over the Cramer- 
Detournes shares. The revised percentages therefore read: 


Rousseau ae 
Rey 12) 1G 
Robinet 12506. 
Panckoucke 33.330, 
Brunet 100708 
12 Konink. Huis., no.31. Letter from 14 ibid., no.xv. Amendment to the 
Rousseau to Rey. 9 November 1771. Act of Bouillon. 20 October 1772. 


13 Bib. boek. Dossier Marc Michel 
Rey, no.vi.Amendment to the Act of 
Bouillon. 3 May 1772. 
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Panckoucke and Brunet were also to make the advances toward 
the purchase of paper and equipment. In return for the new 
responsibilities they accepted, they forced Rousseau and Rey to 
agree to their solution of the vexing problem involving the loca- 
tion of the Suppléments. They were to be permitted to negotiate 
with authorities in Paris. If they could get nowhere with French 
officials, the Suppléments would still be published in the shop of 
Cramer, who was going forward with the Encyclopédie reprint. 
Of course, partners in the Suppléments would oversee the actual 
printing. But Geneva was to be the location, because the position 
of the city was ‘most favourable’ for entry into France”. 

The wrangling over the publication of the Suppléments à l En- 
cyclopédie had lasted more than eighteen months. During this 
period Robinet was collecting copy from contributors. He edited 
it in Bouillon and complained that contributors were clamouring 
for payment”. The squabbles among the investors were obviously 
to blame. Both Rousseau and Rey were dissatisfied with the solu- 
tion reached in October 1772. They were dismayed that the Sup- 
pléments would apparently be printed in Geneva after all. But 
Rey had been unwilling to augment his investment, and Rousseau 
had been unable to increase his. The Amsterdam-Bouillon axis 
therefore did not acquire a controlling share in the Suppléments. 
Half the interest was in the hands of the Parisians, and Robinet’s 
trustworthiness was beginning to be doubted. Therefore, the 
partners in the Suppléments entered the next stage of their project 
filled with mutual suspicion. 


The discouragement and withdrawal of Rousseau 


After October 1772 the gulf between the Paris partners and 
the Amsterdam-Bouillon group widened. Furthermore, Robinet 
joined the side of the Parisians. It was Panckoucke who encouraged 


15 Konink. Huis., no.33. Letter from 
Rousseau to Rey. 2 November 1772. 
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the split. While remaining the partner of Rousseau in the Sup- 
pléments, Panckoucke encouraged the rivalry between the two 
in their journalistic interests. Panckoucke obtained the direc- 
torship of a periodical called the Journal historique et politique de 
Genève, actually published in Paris, and financed by the influential 
foreign minister, the duke d’Aiguillon. The periodical was pat- 
terned upon the Journal politique of Bouillon. As time passed it 
became clear that the Journal historique et politique de Genève was a 
piece in a larger scheme to wreck the Bouillon publications in 
France. Robinet was revealed as playing a rôle in the plot. This, 
added to Panckoucke’s machinations to have the Suppléments 
published in Paris, disillusioned Rousseau with his partner. 
Moreover, Panckoucke drove a wedge between even the Amster- 
dam-Bouillon alliance by persuading Rey of the necessity to con- 
clude a truce with the publishers of the Yverdon Encyclopédie, a 
move which Rousseau unalterably opposed. In conclusion, Rous- 
seau grew so disillusioned that, at the very moment when it 
appeared the Suppléments would be completed, he withdrew from 
the project. 

Panckoucke first informed Rousseau of his intentions to direct 
the Journal historique et politique de Genéve in July 1772. The 
Parisian publisher wrote in a letter to Bouillon: “Vous savez sans 
doute que le duc d’Aiguillon vient d’ordonner ici l’établissement 
d’un journal historique et politique. Ila bien voulu men confier la 
direction.’* One of Rousseau’s deepest fears was thus verified. 
Highly placed officials in the French administration were again 
seeking to stifle a Bouillon periodical by printing one of their 
own. This time they went further than they had gone back in 
17642’. Aiguillon used his influence to initiate a persecution of the 
Bouillon journals. On 30 August 1772 the Journal politique was 


16 Arch. Weis. Farde xx, no.4. Letter presse périodique française (Paris 1866), 


from Panckoucke to Rousseau. 17 July  pp.62-64, wrongly states that French 
1772. authorities brought an end to the life of 


17 see ch.v, pp.21-22. Hatin, in his the Journal encyclopédique in 1773. 
Bibliographie historique et critique de la 
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confiscated by the police in the chambre syndicale of Metz® On 
10 February 1773 Rousseau received word that the Journal ency- 
clopédique was being held up in Paris pending certain retractions. 
Furthermore, the censoring official added: ‘M. le chancelier m’a 
marqué aussi qu’à l’avenir il sera nécessaire que vous adressiez à 
Paris votre manuscrit de chaque volume pour y être censuré avant 
qu’on l’imprime a Bouillon. Sans l’observation de cette règle 
votre Journal ne pourra courir par la poste.’1 

Rousseau considered prior readings of his manuscripts by 
French censorship authorities to be intolerable. He decided to go 
to Paris during the spring of 1773 in order to obtain government 
assurances of safe conduct for his periodicals. At first he got no- 
where. In fact, late in December the Journal politique was seized in 
Rennes, and the periodical was subsequently lacerated and burned 
in a public ceremony (Bachaumont, xxiv.296-297, xxvii.305-306). 

Shortly thereafter, however, Rousseau managed to resolve the 
issue with Aiguillon and Panckoucke. The settlement was 
expensive for the Bouillon journalist. He wrote to Rey in January 
that the right to distribute the Bouillon journals in France would 
cost him five thousand livres per year. One-fourth of this sum 
would go to the censor charged with reading the Journal encyclo- 
pédique and Journal politique. For an unstipulated period the cen- 
sor would continue to see the manuscript copy of the publications 
beforehand. Rousseau further stated that the Journal historique et 
politique de Genéve was ruined. This publication, ‘imaginé par 
M. Panckoucke pour écraser le mien, a d’abord ébloui. . . . Pan- 
ckoucke au bout de six mois n’a pu y tenir et a été obligé d’y 
renoncer.” But Aiguillon wished to save face, and Rousseau was 
obliged to pay for the pride of one of the leading nobles in France. 
Before he would cease urging persecution of the Bouillon jour- 
nals, the duke demanded an official ‘merger’ between his failing 
periodical and the Journal politique of Bouillon. Rousseau 


18 Arch. Weis. Farde liv, no.7. Let- 19 ibid. Farde xvi, no.13. Letter from 
ter from Chapron, postal official in an unidentified censor to Rousseau. 
Metz, to Rousseau. 30 August 1772. 10 February 1773. 
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informed Rey: ‘II m’a fallu associer au Journal un homme qui est 
protégé par les enfants de France [Panckoucke?]. Je lui donne 
trois mille livres par année. On le craint tant, qu’on lui offre six 
mille pour le désister de mon association; mais il tient bon. Il est 
question aujourd’hui de réunir les deux journaux.” In conclusion, 
Rousseau decided that he would hereafter spend at least six 
months of every year in Paris, so that he might better protect his 
interests”. 

Even while Rousseau had to endure the shock of the double- 
dealing of Panckoucke, he was further stunned by what he con- 
sidered to be the treachery of Robinet. In 1773 the Castilhon 
brothers resigned from the Bouillon publications in order to pur- 
chase the Journal de Trévoux. Their intention was to transform 
the old Jesuit periodical into one similar to the Journal encyclopé- 
dique. Rousseau, fighting for his journals in Paris, considered this 
action of the Castilhon brothers as unforgivable. When he learned 
that Robinet was co-operating with them, he became furious. 
While not citing details of collusion between the founders of the 
Journal historique et politique de Genéve and the new editors 
of the Journal de Trévoux, Rousseau did add in his afore- 
mentioned letter of 4 January that the Castilhons had tried to 
defame the Bouillon periodicals during a time of trial: ‘Ces per- 
fides amis travaillaient depuis longtemps a m’enlever mes éta- 
blissements. Les malheureux n’ont pour eux que la honte de 
n’avoir point réussi, et d’être l’opprobre de tous ceux qui les 
connaissent. . . . Ils ont l’audace de dire que j’avais fait imprimer 
ici tous les libelles qui ont paru contre ce qu’il y a de plus respec- 
table en France, et que ma maison était le foyer de tout ce qui 
s’imprime contre la religion et contre l’Etat. . . . M. Robinet était 
du complot, mais il s’est tenu finement derriére le rideau. Je ne 
crois pas que sur la terre il y ait son pareil’ (zid.). 

Robinet continued to reside in Bouillon, where he edited the 
manuscripts he received for the Supp/éments. Rousseau made no 


20 Konink. Huis., no.35. Letter from 
Rousseau to Rey. 4 January 1774. 
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attempt to mask the scorn he now possessed for Robinet, and it 
was embarrassing for the two to meet on the streets of the little 
town. In June 1774 Rousseau contemptuously referred to the 
editor of the Suppléments as ‘ce petit monsieur, que je n’ai pas 
raison d’aimer et encore moins d’estimer.’# Ina letter to Rey dated 
5 July, Rousseau added: ‘C’est un vilain petit monsieur. . . . Il est 
très étroitement lié avec les drôles qui ont cherché a m’enlever le 
Journal encyclopédique.” Nevertheless, though he had come to 
detest both Panckoucke and Robinet, Rousseau stayed on as their 
partner. 

But in 1775 Rousseau was to suffer a new disappointment. For 
four years the pages of the Journal encyclopédique had treated the 
quarto Encyclopédie of Yverdon with disgust, considering it to be 
merely an opportunistic venture which sought to take advantage 
of the name of Diderot’s great effort. Nevertheless, Felice was 
doing well. By May 1775 he had prepared forty-two volumes of 
text. Now he was ready to complement his Encyclopédie with 
several volumes of supplements, as he had promised three years 
before, so that Panckoucke would not be able to claim that he was 
more up-to-date. Aware of the tribulations which the Panckoucke 
venture was suffering, Felice took an even bolder step. The 
Yverdon publisher added to his original promise a new one; his 
Suppléments would not only be published in quarto but also in 
folio, so that owners of the first folio edition might profit from the 
corrections and additions made by his contributors. 

Panckoucke was angered by Felice’s challenge. As was the 
custom of the Paris publisher, he leaped recklessly into the fray, 
only to discover himself unarmed. Then he had to retreat as 


21 ibid., no.36. Letter from Rousseau 
to Rey. 4 June 1774. 

22 ibid., no.37. Letter from Rousseau 
to Rey. 5 July 1774. 

23 e.g. Journal encyclopédique (15 
March 1772), ii.445-450: ‘Cette grande 
entreprise avance avecbeaucoup plusde 
lenteur qu’on|’avait promis; le 9™* et le 
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gracefully as possible before surrendering unconditionally. First 
of all, Panckoucke countered Felice with a threat of his own. He 
said that his Suppléments in folio would be accompanied by a 
quarto edition. This was a bluff, and it fooled no one. The 
unhappy history of Panckoucke’s project was too well known. 
On 18 May 1775 a partner of Felice’s, the Hague printer Pierre 
Gosse, proposed a ‘compromise.’ He suggested that if Panckoucke 
relinquished the Suppléments in quarto, Felice would no longer 
consider publishing a folio edition of the Yverdon Suppléments. 
Gosse further stated that the rival publishers pool their copy— 
Panckoucke to employ Felice’s for the folio edition of the Sup- 
pléments, Felice to employ Panckoucke’s for the quarto edition. 
In this way the best interests of the subscribers would be served". 

Panckoucke accepted the terms. He did not know how far 
Felice had gone with the Yverdon Suppléments, and he was afraid 
that the Swiss edition would appear prior to his own. On 25 May 
he replied to Gosse: ‘Les propriétaires des Suppléments de I’ Ency- 
clopédie in folio promettent et s’obligent de communiquer a 
M. de Felice, imprimeur et éditeur des Suppléments in quarto à 
Yverdon les feuilles de leurs Suppléments in folio, au nombre de 
six à la fois et à mesure qu’elles seront imprimées, afin que M. de 
Felice puisse en faire usage dans son Supplémeni in quarto et point 
ailleurs sous quelque prétexte que ce puisse être. En considération 
de ce sacrifice, M. Gosse et M. de Felice renoncent dès à présent et 
pour lavenir un projet qu’ils ont annoncé d’un Supplément in 
folio [et] de communiquer aux éditeurs de Paris à fur et mesure 
les feuilles de leurs Suppléments in quarto à fin qu’ils puissent en 
faire usage dans les Suppléments in folio.’ Brunet, Robinet, and 
Rey approved of Panckoucke’s decision. Rousseau did not. 
There seems to be no indication that a written amendment was 
drawn up sanctioning the exchange of copy. More likely, Rous- 
seau’s opposition was simply overruled. 


24 Bib. boek. Dossier Marc Michel 25 ibid., no.viii. Copy of a new con- 
Rey, no.i. Letter from Pierre Gosse, tract drawn up by Panckoucke and for- 
fils to Panckoucke. 17 May 1775. warded to Rey and Gosse. 21 June1775. 
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The partnership in the project to publish the Suppléments had 
become a nightmare for Rousseau. Finally, upon learning that 
Panckoucke won permission at last to print the Suppléments in 
Paris, the Bouillon publisher decided to withdraw from the 
enterprise. The Mémoires secrets noted in September 1775 that 
the French clergy was especially hostile to the idea of the Supplé- 
ments. Panckoucke had tried vainly to obtain a permission tacite 
since the Act of Bouillon was amended in October 1772. On the 
last day of 1775, however, the chancellor defied clerical advice and 
had the bureau de la librairie award Panckoucke the permission he 
sought?*. In March 1776 he won permission to print the plates as 
well, and he arranged to have the job done in the shop of his old 
partner Stoupe (ibid., p.122). 

Rousseau no longer considered the Suppléments to bea co-ope- 
rative venture. Instead they were in the hands of his enemies 
Panckoucke and Robinet. Of his co-investors he only trusted 
Rey, and the hasty consent which the Amsterdam publisher gave 
to the exchange of manuscripts with Felice led Rousseau to 
believe that even Rey gauged profits higher than honour. There- 
fore, on 5 February 1776 Rousseau wrote to the Amsterdam pub- 
lisher: ‘Pai cédé à M. Stoupe, imprimeur des Suppléments à l En- 
cyclopédie, les deux huitièmes d’intérêts que j'avais pris dans cette 
entreprise. I] est venu ici exprès de Paris en poste pour m’y déter- 
miner. . .. On me rembourse toutes les sommes que j’ai avan- 
cées.... Vous serez peut-être étonné de ce que au moment où l’on 
va recueillir le fruit de ce monstrueux travail j’ai abandonné la 
partie; mais mon honneur y est intéressé. M. Robinet en a fait un 
gachis épouvantable, et sur un quart au plus de bons articles. Il a 
bourré le reste de tout ce qu’il a pu rassembler de tous côtés, et l’on 
pourrait croire que j’ai été trompé dans cette iniquité. Le M. Pan- 
ckoucke a tout conduit, et comme vous savez que je suis brouillé 
avec lui pour les horreurs qu’il m’a faites, et qu’il aurait poussées 


26 Bib. nat. Archives de la Chambre de Paris. Cote 21967, p.94. 31 Decem- 
syndicale des libraires et imprimeurs ber 1775. 
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plus loin s’il avait pu, je wai voulu avoir rien à démêler avec 
lui. . . . Ne soyez nullement en peine de tout ce qui se passe. Cette 
édition, quelque monstre qu’elle soit, se vendra très bien.’”” 

After an association of nearly five years, Rousseau withdrew 
from the project. He had dealt with the great publishers of Europe 
and had nearly lost his journals in the process. He was never to 
undertake a partnership again but would rather limit his efforts 
to his periodicals and the Société typographique. Stoupe paid 
Rousseau fifteen thousand livres over and above the expenses 
incurred by the publisher from Bouillon. Rousseau gave this 
sum to Weissenbruch and the heirs of Trécourt*. Stoupe then 
printed the Suppléments in Paris. The edition was folio-sized, 
containing four volumes of text and one volume of plates. Marc 
Michel Rey made the most of his 12.5 per cent investment by 
demanding a simultaneous publication in Amsterdam. Most 
likely, he convinced Panckoucke that in the event of an unsus- 
pected seizure of the volumes by the Paris police, before distribu- 
tion had been made, it would be safe to possess a reserve in 
Amsterdam. By 1777 both the Paris and Amsterdam editions 
were on the market. In July 1777 Rey expressed satisfaction over 
the sales to Robinet”. Profiting from his part of the bargain, 
Felice employed Robinet’s copy for his quarto edition of the 
Yverdon supplements. 


27 Konink. Huis., no.38. Letter from 
Rousseau to Rey. 5 February 1776. 

28 on 2 November 1772, in order to 
avoid having to communicate directly 
with Panckoucke, Rousseau simulated 
cession of his interest to Weissen- 
bruch. His grant of the fifteen thou- 
sand livres in 1776 is interpreted by me 
to bea gift. 

29 Bib. boek. Dossier Marc Michel 
Rey, no.x. Letter from Rey to Robi- 
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30 Encyclopédie, ou Dictionnaire uni- 
versel raisonné des connoissances hu- 
maines, mis en ordre par M. de Felice, 
ed. Fortunato Bartolomeo de Felice 
(Yverdon 1770-1780), 58 vols. 
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Robinet’s editorship of the Suppléments 


The problems of editing proved less thorny than the problems 
of investment. Robinet’s chief difficulty lay in the fact that few of 
the contributors anticipated in the Act of Bouillon of 1771 actually 
submitted copy. He therefore had to recruit new authors. Of 
those who had promised articles back in 1771, Alembert kept his 
word and submitted a few on mathematics and physics; Haller, 
writing on anatomy and physiology, proved to be a master at 
literary juggling by working for Robinet and Felice at the same 
time; and Bernoulli the younger contributed work on colour, 
ballistics and astronomy. Jean Bernard Merian, librarian of the 
Prussian Academy, promised to locate new contributors*. Among 
those who were not listed in the original Act of Bouillon but who 
nevertheless wrote articles for the Suppléments were Cornelius 
de Pauw (social history), Marmontel (literary criticism), Condor- 
cet (mathematics), Frangois Henri Turpin (ancient history), 
Charles Claude de Montigny (modern history), and Claude Louis 
Michel de Sacy (modern history). Robinet found it difficult to 
obtain advances with which he could pay the contributors. Rous- 
seau placed the blame for this on Panckoucke®. 

Robinet worked diligently to make sure that the articles sub- 
mitted were of high quality. He particularly had to see that con- 
tributors were not offering him articles which they had printed 
elsewhere or had paraphrased from other works. In 1772 Robinet 
caught a contributor, Jean Louis Carra, the future Girondin 
editor, trying to pass on to the Suppléments items which he had 
already sold to Felice for insertion into the Yverdon Encyclopédie. 
Robinet was furious. He refused to pay Carra. The clash grew 


%1 Arch. Weis. Farde vii, nos.1-4. Rousseau to Rey. 2 November 1772. 
Letters from Merian to Rousseau. 33 Arch. Weis. Farde xxv, no.20. 
30 June 1770-22 March 1771. Letter from Robinet to [Rousseau?]. 

32 Konink. Huis., no.33. Letter from [1772]. 
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so intense that Carra found it necessary to reply publicly, and he 
published Le Faux philosophe démasqué, a tract filled with a vin- 
dictiveness reminiscent of the exchanges between Voltaire and 
Fréron. Carra began by describing his former editor, placing 
emphasis upon physiognomy: ‘Un homme de cing pieds moins 
un pouce, grand front, large et plat, couleur de cuivre rouge, par- 
semé de plusieurs milliers de pustules enflammées et surmonté 
exactement tous les jours d’une superbe grecque; des yeux au jus, 
sans couleur distincte et sans vivacité, le reste de la figure à l’ave- 
nant’ (Carra, p.10). 

Carra went on to say that Rousseau had dismissed Robinet 
from the Société typographique, but then recalled him when the 
need arose for an editor of the Suppléments. Carra considered 
Robinet to be a capable enough editor, but an unscrupulous and 
greedy businessman, jealously hoarding the stipend which he 
received from the investors in the Suppléments. According to 
Carra, the miserliness of Robinet had cost him the co-operation of 
Diderot. He accused the editor pointedly: “Vous avez eu l’imper- 
tinence de promettre 4 M. Diderot cinquante livres par feuille, 
tandis que les entrepreneurs vous en donnent soixante-douze 
livres’ (Carra, p.39). As for his own activities, contributing to the 
Suppléments articles he had written for Felice, Carra defended the 
right of an author to re-sell wherever he chose articles he had 
written elsewhere (Carra, pp.131-132). 

Such excitement as the Robinet-Carra affair in 1772 was 
exceptional. Though Robinet had a predilection for unsavoury 
business practices, as an editor he was both careful an diligent. 
Perhaps he was even too diligent, for one of Rousseau’s criticisms 
was that he over-edited*. But this was said in the light of Rous- 
deau’s disavowal of the Suppléments in 1776. Aside from this 
remark, which is obviously biased, there were apparently no 
complaints from the investors as to the capabilities of Robinet as 
editor. 


34 Konink. Huis., no.38. Letter from 
Rousseau to Rey. 5 February 1776. 
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The format and content of the Suppléments 


In conclusion, there is the inevitable question: in terms of con- 
tent, were the Suppléments worth the time and anguish expended 
on them? The /ournal encyclopédique for September 1769 had 
listed four basic purposes for the Suppléments. The first was to 
record all the scientific and scholarly discoveries made within 
the past twenty-five years; the second was to insert important 
omissions of the first edition of the Encyclopédie; the third was to 
correct errors found in the first edition; the fourth was to make 
use of any worthwhile corrections, augmentations, or remarks 
found in a foreign edition®. 

With pride Robinet announced in the introductory section of 
the first volume that the Suppléments contained more than six 
thousand new or revised articles (Avertissement, p.iv). The 
distribution of the entries in the volumes was uneven, owing to 
the fact that as late as the publication of the second volume Pan- 
ckoucke envisioned six, rather than four, volumes of text. Most 
likely he had to retrench when he discovered that money was 
running out, and Robinet at the last moment was forced to discard 
many contributions already paid for. At any rate, volume one, 
containing 926 pages, reached ‘BLO’; volume two went as far 
as ‘EZZ’ in 933 pages; volume three had to span ‘F’ to ‘MYX’ in 
984 pages; and volume four had to complete nearly half the alpha- 
bet in 1004 pages. 


35 the Suppléments seem to be scarcer 
today than the first edition of the 
Encyclopédie. I have seen in the rare 
book room of the university of Chi- 
cago library a complete set of Supplé- 
ments printed by Rey in Amsterdam. 
The full citation: Suppléments à l En- 
cyclopédie, ou Dictionnaire raisonné des 
sciences, des arts et des métiers par une 
Société de gens de lettres. Mis en ordre 
par M. ***. (Amsterdam: chez M. M. 
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Robinet noted that the subjects of the first edition most in need 
of improvement were those dealing with modern history, litera- 
ture, and the natural sciences. Therefore Montigny and Sacy were 
late additions to fill the void in history, Marmontel was commis- 
sioned to remedy the deficiencies in literary criticism, and from 
Condorcet on down, the entire staff was expected to assist in com- 
piling accounts of the advances made in mathematics and science 
since the appearance of the first edition of the Encyclopédie (p.ii). 

Contemporary periodicals which were not antagonistic per se 
to the philosophes treated the Suppléments rather kindly. For 
example, the Journal des savants (January 1778, pp.43-48) went 
as far as to quote excerpts from the article ‘Océan’ and stated that 
the inclusion of such names as Alembert, Condorcet, Adanson, 
Marmontel, and Haller would alone make the Suppléments valu- 
able, but what was happily surprising was the fact that lesser 
known writers, eager to publish, wrote even more careful articles 
than the famous contributors, articles which were ‘distinguished 
by thoroughness and exactness of scholarship.’ 

One must realise that Panckoucke had a controlling interest in 
the Journal des savants, as well as in the Mercure, which was also 
warm toward the Suppléments. One might expect a far different 
reaction from the Journal encyclopédique. It is to Rousseau’s cre- 
dit, however, that he did not seek his revenge in the pages of his 
periodical. It is true that the Journal encyclopédique found more 
items that were objectionable than praiseworthy, but criticisms 
were based upon fact and not emotion. Certain articles were 
accused of being verbose, others were cited as contradicting each 
other. Issue was taken with the Suppléments for not relating 
articles more clearly to those in the first edition. The Journal 
encyclopédique, in contrast with the Journal des savants, found the 
articles on geography and history to be dull and too packed with 
detail. Finally, contributors whose native tongue was not French 
were reproached for their sloppy style”. 


37 Journal encyclopédique (1 January 
1779), i.1.227. 
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Watts has found the most unfavourable review as stemming 
from the journal of that cynic par excellence, Simon Linguet. In 
his Annales politiques, civiles et littéraires du xvir: siècle, printed 
in London, Linguet said: ‘Les derniers Suppléments, publiés à 
Paris, sont surtout ce qu’il est possible d’imaginer de plus mau- 
vais goût. Il y a, entre autres, de certains articles sur les jardins où 
sous prétexte de se livrer à enthousiasme de l’art, on parle une 
langue dont celle des Cathos et des Mascarilles n’a jamais appro- 
ché. La Magdelaine est un chef-d’ ceuvre de bons sens, et de raison, 
auprès de cette dithyrambe rurale. Cependant le public, toujours 
dupe des charlatans, l’a été, lest encore, des fripiers philosophi- 
ques qui ont recousu tous ces morceaux rapportés.’ 


The fate of the ‘Panckoucke Encyclopédie’ 


The history of the Suppléments provides a rather full account of 
an eighteenth-century international business venture. The fate 
of the ‘Panckoucke Encyclopédie’ is not so well documented. It is 
possible, however, to draw a few conclusions. 

First of all, the strife and double-dealing which delayed pub- 
lication of the Suppléments for so long had less of an effect upon 
the reprint. There were fewer bases for clashes. After February 
1771 there was no more need to wrangle over where the Encyclo- 
pédie was to be printed. Geneva had been decided upon, Geneva 
it was to be. Cramer was satisfied with the arrangements. In his 
letter to Panckoucke of 27 March 1771, where he stated his 
demands before he would consent to the Act of Bouillon, he com- 
plained that the reprint was taking up all his time: ‘si ce gouffre 
abominable dans lequel vous m’avez plongé, mon cher monsieur, 
ne m’occupait pas depuis 6 heures du matin jusqu’a 9 heures du 
soir, j'aurais eu l’attention & le loisir de vous répondre plus tot’ 
(Best.16075, pp.194-195). Nevertheless, Cramer foresaw no 


38 Annales politiques, civiles et litté- Cited in Watts, “The Supplément, 
raires du XVII siècle (1777), ii.464. p.16. 
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difficulty with royal authorities over entry into France once the 
reprint was finished (pp.197-198). 

In April 1772 Cramer sent a status report on the reprint to 
Rousseau. He said: ‘Je savais bien que M. Panckoucke n’était pas 
l’homme du monde le plus exact, mais j’avoue que je ne me dou- 
tais pas qu’il poussait l’indifférence au point de vous faire ignorer 
l’état actuel de la réimpression de /’ Encyclopédie. . . Voici de quoi 
il s’agit, en deux mots. . .. Les tomes 4-5 [des] discours furent 
achevés en septembre dernier. Les tomes 6, 7, 8 [des] discours et 
le 2 des planches seront délivrés dans trois semaines. Les tomes 
1, 2, 3, 9 [des] discours seront prêts en décembre prochain. Tous 
les six mois on délivrera deux volumes de discours et un de 
planches jusqu’à la fin de ouvrage.’ Cramer added that ‘M. Pan- 
ckoucke prétend toujours que la porte de la capitale sera ouverte 
à deux battements.” Since the French government was now charg- 
ing duty for the entry of books published abroad, Cramer pre- 
ferred exporting by way of Lyon, where the tax collector gave 
him preferential treatment*. Later in the year Panckoucke 
thought it more prudent to retain the published volumes in 
Geneva until the entire task was finished”. 

Watts notes that Cramer and Detournes made a supplementary 
contract with Panckoucke on 13 October 1773, acquiring a one- 
third interest in volumes nine through eleven of the plates*. As the 
project neared completion, however, a surprising occurrence 
took place. In a rather complicated set of financial manœuvres 
from 5 to 13 June 1775, Cramer and Detournes sold to Pan- 
ckoucke their shares in the Geneva reprint. The total price came 
to nearly 200,000 livres and included the rights to a general index 
being prepared in Geneva. What caused the Swiss to withdraw 


39 Arch. Weis. Farde vii, no.7. Let- 41 Watts, “The Geneva folio’, cv. 
ter from Cramer to Rousseau. 4 April 366-367. 
1772- 42 ibid., p.366. Guyot, p.56. 
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at such a late date, three and a half years after their departure from 
the Suppléments? On this occasion Cramer is silent. Most likely, 
he simply could not resist Panckoucke’s offer. The Swiss agreed 
to complete the printing of both the plates and the index and to 
direct sales from Geneva. 

The second problem concerns the rôle of Pierre Rousseau. 
Undoubtedly he held a one-sixth share in 1771. The last reference 
to the Geneva reprint in the Archives Weissenbruch is a letter 
from Panckoucke addressed possibly to Rousseau and dated 
26 November 1772. At this time Rousseau became embroiled 
with Panckoucke over the plot to ruin the Bouillon journals in 
France, and the two terminated their correspondence. It is prob- 
able that between 1773 and February 1776 Rousseau sold his one- 
sixth back to Panckoucke. 

The Geneva reprint was placed on sale late in 1776. With the 
Suppléments it was a success. In the end Charles Joseph Pan- 
ckoucke, who had originally proposed the projects seven years 
before, enjoyed the chief profits. It would be anticlimactic to add 
that he acquired several enemies along the way. 
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Rousseau’s last years: 1775 to 1785 


Semt-retirement 


Disillusioned by the duplicity of his fellow-publishers, Rousseau 
spent the last decade of his life ignoring international business 
ventures. In 1774 he had decided to divide his time between Bouil- 
lon and Paris, and he therefore purchased a house in the city he 
had forsaken twenty years before. From 1776 until his death in 
1785 Rousseau would rarely return to Bouillon. Desiring to go 
into semi-retirement, he entrusted the journals to Charles Auguste 
Weissenbruch and the Société typographique to Jean Pierre Louis 
Trécourt. 

Weissenbruch was Rousseau’s heir. The younger brother of 
mme Rousseau, Weissenbruch had entered the household of the 
childless couple in 1757. Since the age of sixteen he had worked in 
journalism. His marriage to the daughter of Marc Michel Rey was 
professionally respectable. In 1776 Rousseau, in a formal agree- 
ment, named Weissenbruch as director of the Bouillon peri- 
odicals, with the liberty to administer the journals and, indeed, to 
part with them if he wished it.1 

But Weissenbruch’s freedom was more theoretical than real. 
Semi-retirement came hard to Rousseau. From Paris he engulfed 
Weissenbruch with contributions to the journals and suggestions 
for improving them. In 1777, for instance, Weissenbruch was 
subjected to such a communication as this: “N’oubliez pas la 
moindre de chose de laquelle je marque pouvoir entrer dans ce 


1 Arch. Arlon. Liasses de la cour Charles Auguste Weissenbruch. 22 
souveraine. 1776-A. Procuration géné- March 1776. 
rale between Pierre Rousseau and 
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journal. Cela y jette beaucoup de variété. Il y a trois ou quatre 
articles à prendre dans celui que j’envoye aujourd’hui. . . . Puisque 
le dernier Journal encyclopédique est si bien tiré, pourquoi ne fait- 
on pas toujours de méme?”? 

Rousseau insisted that Weissenbruch maintain the editorial 
traditions of the Bouillon publications. Grundwald stayed on as 
editor of the Gazette salutaire, but Rénéaume de La Tache 
resigned from the Journal politique in 1775. Weissenbruch 
assumed his post. 

While Weissenbruch became caretaker for the journals, Tré- 
court was designated as director of the Société typographique. An 
experienced hand in the Bouillon publishing industry, this hus- 
band of the sister of mme Rousseau had been one of the original 
administrators when the Société was founded in 1768. Trécourt 
enjoyed more actual liberty than did Weissenbruch. He decided, 
subject to Rousseau’s final approval, upon the choice of manu- 
scripts. Moreover, the business affairs of the Société, such as the 
purchase of materials and their distribution to booksellers, were 
the domain of Trécourt alone. Weissenbruch was too busy with 
the journals to take an interest, and Rousseau did not interfere. 
The results of Trécourt’s independence proved to be virtually 
disastrous. Trécourt subsequently mismanaged transactions to 
such a degree that Rousseau had to employ his own personal 
fortune in order to pay off debts. Trécourt left his post in 1783 and 
Weissenbruch succeeded him. But the Société never recovered. 


Weissenbruch’s editorship of the journals 


Prior to the French Revolution, Weissenbruch’s main concern 
as director of the journals had to do with an old issue: censorship. 
He had no difficulties with Bouillonnais authorities, but those in 


2 Arch. Weis. Farde x, no.5. Letter 
from Rousseau to Weissenbruch. 


[1777]. 
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France proved more bothersome. From 1760 through 1774 the 
lawyer Thibeault,a member of the cour souveraine, had represented 
the duke as official censor. Thibeault of course knew of the wel- 
come which the duke had given Rousseau, and the censor was not 
empowered to tamper with it. Furthermore, Thibeault was the 
personal friend of Rousseau and the author of the article ‘Bouil- 
lon’ for the Suppléments. Thibeault’s approval of the journals 
therefore proved automatic. He did not hinder the publication of 
a single issue (Bodard, p.355). 

When, upon the death of Thibeault in 1774, a priest, the abbé 
Degives, sought the duke’s nomination as censor, Rousseau and 
Weissenbruch grew more anxious. They were relieved, however, 
upon receipt of the abbé’s letter of introduction. The tone was 
co-operative: ‘Pourrais-je vous demander, Monsieur, si je vous 
serais agréable pour le [Thibeault] remplacer dans la qualité de 
censeur? Je serais autant plus flatté de la confiance du souverain 
dans cette partie d’administration, que j’y trouverais quelquefois 
le plaisir de vous obliger et toujours celui de vous prouver com- 
bien je vous suis sincèrement attaché.’ The abbé was granted the 
post, and in order to be certain that he retained his affection for the 
journals, Rousseau paid him three hundred livres per year‘. In 
1782 the chevalier d’A wans succeeded Degives as censor and con- 
tinued the official policy of benevolence toward the periodicals. 

In France, however, the activities of censors were more vexing. 
First of all, no standard existed defining the boundaries of journal- 
istic propriety. What one censor considered acceptable on moral, 
religious, or political grounds another censor might consider dan- 
gerous. Furthermore, irregular authorities might overrule the 
opinion of a censor. Aiguillon had done this in 1773, and in June 
1775 Weissenbruch had to suffer a series of seizures by an official 
of the chambre syndicale of Rheims. 


3 Arch. Weis. Farde xi, no.6. Letter 4 Arch. Arlon. Reliefs et ordon- 
from Degives to Rousseau. 14 Octo- nances. Règlement 66. Registre de la 
ber 1774. cour souveraine de Bouillon. 1762- 


1787. pp.136-137. 
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By spring 1775 Rousseau had already taken up residence in 
Paris. Shortly thereafter, the syndic of Rheims, Cliquot, began 
impounding the Bouillon journals and publications of the Société 
typographique. The appeals of Rousseau, Weissenbruch, and Tré- 
court had no effect. Trécourt wrote to Rousseau: ‘M. Cliquot, 
linspecteur, nous a déclaré particulièrement la guerre. Les voi- 
turiers même refusent de charger nos balles à Sedan parce qu’ils 
sont sûrs que quelle qu’en soit la destination elles seront arrêtées 
à Reims. Il me paraît que la jurisdiction de M. Cliquot ne devrait 
s’étendre que sur ce qui est du ressort de la chambre syndicale de 
Reims. Cependant on en a arrêté qui étaient destinées à Troyes et 
à Rouen, où il y a de pareils tribunaux d’établis.’5 

Despite protests from Bouillon, Cliquot kept up his seizures for 
a year; Weissenbruch and Trécourt had to avoid directing parcels 
to Rheims. In May 1776 Trécourt surmised: ‘II faut que M. Cliquot 
... Soit payé pour nous écraser. . . . Il vient tout récemment d’exer- 
cer sa tyrannie sur deux balles que j’ai expédiées.’* Unfortunately 
the Archives Weissenbruch do not reveal the outcome of the 
troubles with the syndic of Rheims. Most likely, Trécourt and 
Weissenbruch secured readmission by paying Cliquot a higher 
price than their enemies granted him. 

French policy was to assign a single censor to a particular peri- 
odical and keep him in the post until his voluntary resignation, 
dismissal for unsatisfactory performance of duty, or death. From 
1774 until 1782 a bureaucrat with literary pretensions, named 
Gardanne, read the Bouillonnais periodicals. Gardanne’s post 
was a lucrative one. He collected 1250 livres a year from Rousseau 
and Weissenbruch for his services. In essence, his temperament 
was liberal, and he did not regard the journals of Bouillon as 
particularly threatening to the traditions of church and state in 
France. But Gardanne knew that his pension could be withdrawn 
at the whim of a higher official in the bureaucracy. The censor 


5 Arch. Weis. Farde xxii, no.3. Let- ê ibid. Farde xxii, no.4. Letter from 
ter from Trécourt to Rousseau. 19  Trécourt to Rousseau. 31 May 1776. 
June 1775. 
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therefore felt obliged to write Weissenbruch: ‘Soyez persuadé que 
je ferai tout ce que je pourrai pour ne point retarder l’expédition 
de vos journaux, et que ma censure ne vous arrétera pas non plus 
sans que je ne pourrai la rendre moins sévére sans me compro- 
mettre.’? Gardanne employed the Bouillon journals as outlets for 
his own compositions. Grundwald had once used the pages of a 
particular issue of the Gazette salutaire to attack a rival medical 
journal. Gardanne scolded the editor for this. Urging Grundwald 
to concentrate upon publishing useful material, the censor then 
sent his own treatise on inoculation for insertion (zbid.). 

Pfeftel, Gardanne’s successor as censor, vacillated between pro- 
tective benevolence and harshness with regard to the Bouillon 
periodicals. In 1780 he informed Weissenbruch that packages 
entering Paris would be detained at the chambre syndicale very 
briefly, merely as a formality, and then would be permitted to 
circulate freely. Pfeffel was absolutely apologetic when he added: 
‘Bien entendu, que de temps a autre on y examinera les paquets, 
pour voir si vous n’abusez pas de cette franchise.’* But the censor 
could also be threatening, as when he warned Weissenbruch 
pointedly to ‘be more sober in your reflections.’® And, on another 
occasion, Pfeffel advising Weissenbruch to omit references to 
French politics and diplomacy: ‘Laissez notre politique et nos 
alliés en repos. Rapportez des faits, enrichissez votre journal de 
mille objets intéressants que vous trouvez dans les journaux 
d’Allemagne . . . apportant toujours la foi que je ne saurais assez 
vous recommander de n’offenser personne même dans le récit 
d’une anecdote.’” 

Nevertheless, Pfeffel never persecuted the journals as a matter 
of policy. He wrote Weissenbruch in 1782: “Vous pouvez étre 
bien persuadé que c’est toujours malgré moi et avec une véritable 


7 ibid. Farde xvi, no.11. Letter from 9 ibid. Farde xvi, no.4. Letter from 


Gardanne to Weissenbruch. 19 No-  Pfeffel to Weissenbruch. [1780]. 
vember 1774. 10 ;hid. Farde viii. Letter from Pfeffel 


8 ibid. Farde xvi, no.3. Letter from to Weissenbruch. [1780]. 
Pfeffel to Weissenbruch. [1780]. 
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peine que j’exerce mon emploi de censeur à l’égard du journal de 
Bouillon.’ When the occasion arose for Pfeffel to suppress an 
article, he did it because he feared graver consequences if the 
questionable article slipped through. In such a case a higher 
authority might wish to restrict the periodicals altogether, and 
the censor would lose his lavish pension. For example, the Journal 
politique began publishing articles excerpted from the Gazette des 
Pays Bas, ajournal unpopular with authorities in France. Pfeffel 
pleaded with Weissenbruch to cease using this material: ‘Méfiez 
vous, Monsieur, de la Gazette des Pays Bas. Ellea été prohibéeil ya 
neuf ans, et c’est moi qui ai déterminé alors M. le duc d’Aiguillon 
à souffrir de nouveau qu’elle entrât en France.’” 

By the time Pfeffel became censor of the Bouillon periodicals 
the policy of having to send the manuscript copy to French 
officials prior to publication had lapsed. Instead, Pfeffel would 
simply examine one of the volumes sent for distribution to the 
chambre syndicale of Paris or Versailles. If all the contents were 
approved, Pfeffel would authorise the release of the volumes from 
the chambre syndicale where he had conducted his investigation 
and other provincial chambres where volumes might be incarce- 
rated. As certain letters from the censor to Weissenbruch prove, 
Pfeffel occasionally performed his duty mechanically, without 
reading the volume in question carefully. At other times his 
examination was scrupulous, and he might indeed find material 
too objectionable for circulation. 

In the latter instance Pfeffel would attempt several moves short 
of outright suppression. First the censor would try to persuade 
the editor of the periodical to abjure the tainted article or passage 
in the following issue of the periodical. Once he received word 
that a renunciation would be forthcoming, Pfeffel would release 
the volumes containing the offensive material from the chambre 
syndicale of Paris or Versailles, and he would notify the other 


u ibid. Farde xvi, no.6. Letter from 12 ibid. Farde viii. Letter from Pfeffel 
Pfeffel to [Weissenbruch]. 7 Decem- to Weissenbruch. [1780]. 
ber 1782. 
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chambres in the realm to do likewise. If, however, the editor refused 
to publish a renunciation, Pfeffel would propose another alter- 
native. He would request the editor to print new pages which were 
to replace the unacceptable ones. The new pages would then be 
sent to the chambres syndicales, where the syndics inserted them 
into the volumes. Obviously this was more expensive than a 
simple retraction, but it saved the editor from the humiliation ofa 
public renunciation. If the editor turned down this alternative as 
well as the formal abjuration, Pfeffel would then be at liberty to 
confiscate the volume containing the passages he did not like, and 
he would order the provincial syndics to do the same. 

In August 1786 Pfeffel found certain articles in the Journal poli- 
tique to be ‘almost objectionable.’ The censor’s first act was a firm 
warning to Weissenbruch: ‘J’ai lu avec peine dans ce dernier Jou- 
nal politique, que j’ai d’ailleurs approuvé, les extraits des papiers 
anglais concernant M. de Sartine. Il est inutile de publier que cet 
ex-ministre n’est pas un bon économe. . .. Vous ferez aussi bien 
d’être très circonspect dans ce que vous direz concernant le comte 
de Cagliostro. ... Je vous recommande la plus grande réserve dans 
l'affaire de M. Linguet contre le duc d’A[iguillon].’* The admoni- 
tions went unheeded, and the next volume contained material 
which Pfeffel considered equally offensive. This time the censor 
wrote to Weissenbruch: ‘Je vois avec peine que le rédacteur de 
M. Weissenbruch se donne les petites licenses. . . . Je demande la 
simple rétraction. . . . Cependant, pour ne pas causer à M. Weis- 
senbruch les frais considérables d’un carton, je n’ai pas demandé 
explicitement qu’on y en écrit un.’ But, if Weissenbruch would 
not publish a retraction, it would be necessary ‘de mettre un car- 
ton au feuillet 47 et d’y supprimer entièrement l’article qui com- 
mence par les mots “Ami de l’humanité.” °1 

Rousseau made certain that Weissenbruch did not change the 
founder’s vision of the periodicals. Regular, hired contributors 


13 ibid. Farde xvi, no.7. Letter from 14 ibid. Farde xvi, no.8. Letter from 
Pfeffel to Weissenbruch. 13 August  Pfeffel to Weissenbruch. 20 August 
1786. 1786. 
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throughout Europe continued to send extracts and literary news 
for publication in the Journal encyclopédique. These contributors 
were usually trustworthy correspondents. The best known of 
them had, of course, been Voltaire. Alembert and Jean Jacques 
Rousseau also sent communications to the Journal encyclopédique. 
Regular collaborators during the 1770’s and 1780’s included the 
moralist Chamfort, the academician Merian, the /ittérateur Jacques 
André Naigeon, the pharmacist Louis Claude Cadet de Gassi- 
court, and the journalist Anne Gabriel Meusnier de Querlon. 
Samuel Formey of Berlin—evangelical minister, professor of philo- 
sophy, and perpetual secretary of the Prussian Academy—who had 
been among the collaborators when the Journal encyclopédique 
was being printed ona rented press in Liége, faithfully continued 
his association. In 1779 he wrote to Rousseau: ‘Je me fais un vrai 
plaisir de pouvoir être encore de quelque utilité à votre journal.” 

In addition to receiving literary news from his correspondents, 
Weissenbruch welcomed material from volunteers. For instance 
he printed a poignant request for publicity for an enlightened 
Polish abbé who wished to establish a system of national education 
for his beleaguered landt. In contrast, the Russian diplomat 
Galitsin requested permission to inform readers of the Journal 
encyclopédique of a mechanical miracle taking place in his home- 
land, a ‘description du transport de l’énorme masse du rocher 
destiné à servir de base à la statue équestre de Pierre le Grand.’” 

In Bouillon, Weissenbruch wrote most of the articles and book 
reviews. His chief associates since the departure of the Castilhon 
brothers and Rénéaume de La Tache were Pierre Cabanés de Jon- 
val of Arles, who died in 1780, and one Maignand of Toulouse, 
who would remain in Bouillon to become a leader in the revolu- 
tion of 1790 which overturned the authority of the duke. 


15 Arch. Weis. Farde vii, no.13. Let- 17 ibid. Farde vii, no.10. Letter from 
ter from Samuel Formey to Rousseau. prince Galitsin to Rousseau. 23 July 
17 January 1779. 1773- 


16 ibid. Farde xi, no.8. Letter from 
abbé Pivanowicz to Weissenbruch. 
26 March 1776. 
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It seems clear that the Bouillon journals during the last decade 
of Rousseau’s life passed through no major crises. Weissenbruch 
understood the nature of French royal censorship; he knew that 
the institution was rotten, and that the censor was, above all, con- 
cerned with his pension. Moreover, Weissenbruch knew the 
limits of his literary freedom. He occasionally tried to go beyond 
them only because there was always an avenue open for a gracious 
retreat. Assisted by his associate editors and the fifty man staff of 
the Société typographique, Weissenbruch skilfully played out the 
match between the journalists and officialdom of the old régime. 


The readers of the journals 


A means of gauging the importance of the Bouillon journals is to 
try and determine who read them. The circulation of the Journal 
encyclopédique and Journal politique never exceeded two thousand. 
That of the Gazette salutaire was approximately one thousand. 
Most of the subscribers to the periodicals were French. They 
represented members of the nobility, clergy, and professional 
middle class. Their common denominator, irrespective of social 
position, was a deep interest in the philosophes. This did not 
necessarily mean that they had a sympathy for the encyclopedists; 
the papal secretary of state was among the original subscribers. 
Readers who were concerned with the progress of letters, religion, 
and politics during the Enlightenment nevertheless considered 
the periodicals of Bouillon to be as significant in representing the 
liberal point of view as the Année littéraire was in representing the 
traditionalist. 

Rousseau had boasted in 1755 that members of the royal court, 
including mme de Pompadour, were subscribers to the first num- 
ber of the Journal encyclopédique". The prince de Rohan, who 
conducted a running correspondence with Weissenbruch, col- 
lected subscription payments for the Bouillon periodicals from 


18 Bib. nat. Collection Anisson-Du- from Rousseau to Malesherbes. 28 
perron. Cote 22133, no.14. Letter © November 1755. 
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the habitués of Versailles. Daniel Mornet (p.154), in investigat- 
ing the personal libraries of the provincial nobility, discovered 
that a few took the Journal encyclopédique. Even among the high 
clergy in France, such a figure as the abbé Grandidier, secretary 
and archivist for the bishop of Strasbourg, not only subscribed 
regularly to the Journal encyclopédique but also submitted articles 
for publication”. 

By and large, however, the most faithful readers came from the 
bourgeoisie. Professional men belonging to the third estate, who 
were deprived by birth from sharing in the political life of the 
nation, eagerly digested the commentaries of the philosophes and 
their spokesmen. Since the price of the Bouillon periodicals was 
high (the subscription rate for the Journal encyclopédique was 
twenty-four livres per year, for the Journal politique fourteen) 
such readers as the lawyers Bonneau and Coeuilhe of Périgord, 
possessed a joint subscription (Mornet, p.154). Frequently, read- 
ing associations organised by professional men in the larger towns 
took the journals; Mornet found evidence of this in Bordeaux, 
Castres, Mulhouse, and Lyon (pp.309-311). Although the 
journals could be bought only by yearly subscription, book- 
dealers and co/porteurs often took out several subscriptions and 
then sold the volumes on an individual basis*. 

Quite naturally the philosophes subscribed regularly. Voltaire, 
who had championed the Journal encyclopédique in its earliest 
years, headed the list of an illustrious group. Alembert was a 
faithful reader as well, writing to Rousseau in 1771: ‘Vous rendez 
justice à mes sentiments en croyant que rien ne peut les affaiblir. He 


9 Arch. Weis. Farde xv, nos.2-23. 
Letters from prince de Rohan to 
Weissenbruch. 1784 to 1786. 

20 Arch. Weis. Farde xi, no.7. Letter 
from abbé Grandidier to Weissen- 
bruch. 6 May 1777. 

21 bookdealers occasionally bartered 
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n’oublierai jamais que vous êtes un de mes plus anciens amis.’ 
Condorcet wrote to Rousseau about personal matters, requesting 
a Bouillonnais medicinal remedy for his father’s illness®*. The sub- 
scription lists of the Bouillon periodicals included the names of 
Chamfort, Buffon, and of course the contributors named above. 

Outside of France most of the subscribers were bookdealers. 
Sales reached as far east as St. Petersburg and as far south as 
Naples. From 1773 on a tradesman of Brescia, Denis Colombo, 
took three subscriptions to the Journal encyclopédique regularly”. 
In Milan the bookseller Jerome Consigliachi subscribed also”. 
Most of the direct subscribers who were not French resided in 
the Austrian Netherlands or in Liége. As late as 1786, Crumpipen, 
secretary of state in Brussels, informed Weissenbruch that the 
Journal encyclopédique had retained its popularity through the 
years”. Prince-bishop Velbruck encouraged the circulation of the 
journal in Liège. The chevalier de Chestret, who was destined to 
become burgomaster of Liége and a martyr during the abortive 
revolution of 1789, sent in subscription payments”. 

In conclusion, one can see that nobles, ecclesiastics, and govern- 
ment Officials shared places on the subscription lists with lawyers 
and philosophes. Cultivated persons throughout Europe read the 
periodicals of Bouillon. The editors were happy about this. 
Believing that the republic of letters should never recognise the 
limitations of national frontiers, Rousseau, Weissenbruch, and 
their associates prided themselves upon their cosmopolitan 
audience. 


22 Arch. Weis. Farde xvii, no.3. Let- 25 ibid. Farde vii, no.18. Letter from 
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Trécourt and the Société typographique 


While under the direction of Jean Pierre Louis Trécourt, the 
Société typographique published several of its most significant 
works. The most luxurious item was probably a quarto volume 
which appeared in 1776. It was an edition of Les Amours pastorales 
de Daphnis et Chloé, containing twenty-nine engraved plates. 
Other tasks taken up by Trécourt were a seven volume set of the 
Œuvres de M. de Crébillon fils (1777); a three volume set of the 
Romans et contes de Voltaire, published in three different editions 
(1778); a two volume set of the Œuvres complètes d’ Helvétius 
published in quarto; and a five volume set of the same work pub- 
lished in octavo (1780). Trécourt also printed the first edition of 
Diderot’s Essai sur les règnes de Claude et de Néron (1782); and 
from 1778 through 1781 the director supervised the publication 
of a sixteen volume compilation called the Encyclopédie écono- 
mique. 

From his office in Paris, Rousseau insisted upon being kept 
informed of Trécourt’s projects. Rousseau retained final authority 
in the approval of manuscripts, he corrected copy, and he selected 
plates and engravings. He left Trécourt freedom in the financial 
management of the Société—the payments to authors and sup- 
pliers of publishing materials, and the collections from book- 
sellers. 

Almost a hundred letters which deal with the activities of the 
Société typographique from 1775 through 1785 are preserved in the 
Archives Weissenbruch. Most of them are from Trécourt to 
Rousseau. These concern requests for instructions and comments 
on the selection and publication of manuscripts. Another group of 
letters in this collection consists of correspondence between 
Rousseau and Weissenbruch. Here is found evidence of Tré- 
courts mismanagement of the Société. The two sets of letters 
offer brief glimpses into various aspects of the late eighteenth- 
century book trade. 
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Trécourt was always looking for saleable material. The safest 
investment involved reprinting the works of front-line philo- 
sophes such as Voltaire or Diderot. Since there were no interna- 
tional copyright laws, a publisher had merely to employ the text 
of a previous edition for his own. But a house which desired 
recognition from other firms was obliged to publish a substantial 
number of original works. This meant purchasing manuscripts 
from authors and arranging terms for royalties. Trécourt was 
allowed to conduct such negotiations. Rousseau only wished to 
possess some editorial discretion and suggest types of format. 
Once he and Trécourt had agreed upon the details, the manu- 
script would enter the press. Of course, Trécourt was obliged to 
offer the text to the censor in Bouillon for examination, but he 
would usually present the published product, not the manuscript. 
His theory was that the benevolent Bouillon censor would not 
disapprove of a work which had already endured the expense of 
printing. He was correct. No publications acknowledged by the 
Société typographique were ever suppressed in Bouillon. As a 
matter of fact, the last visitation to be made upon the printshop 
of the Société took place in 1776, at the insistence of French 
authorities. Nothing incriminating was found. The cour souveraine 
was apologetic (Bodard, p.352). 

Occasionally Rousseau initiated a publishing venture. In 1777, 
for example, he wished to take advantage of the public adulation 
being accorded Franklin in France by printing an abridged ver- 
sion of The Way to wealth and adding to it a section which incor- 
porated parts of Poor Richard’s almanac. The concoction of 
American deistic wisdom was such a success that subsequent edi- 
tions appeared in 1778 and 1779”. 


28 that this was Rousseau’s project 29 see Aldridge, pp.38-58. The title of 
and Trécourt merely took orders is | Rousseau’s edition is Calendrier de 
evident by the confused tone of Tré- Philadelphie, ou Sancho-Panga, légis- 
court’s letters on the subject. (e.g.  /ateur en Amérique (A Bouillon, à la 
Arch. Weis. Farde xxi, no.7. 22 Octo- Société typographique: 1777, 1778, 
ber 1777.) 1779). Jacques Barbeu Dubourg, a 
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In 1777 Rousseau commissioned Trécourt to prepare an ency- 
clopedia devoted to economic subjects. Most of the articles were 
written in Bouillon by the staff of the journals. As editor, Tré- 
court dutifully sent corrected proofs to Rousseau. No attempt was 
made to interest other publishers in the venture. Deliberately, the 
Encyclopédie économique progressed, and in March 1779 Trécourt 
wrote to Rousseau: ‘Nous avons de l’ouvrage pour plus de deux 
ans tant que nos six presses en pourront faire.’ Plates engraved 
in Sedan and Berlin were sent to Bouillon. In 1781 Trécourt 
announced the successful completion of the Encyclopédie éco- 
nomique. It appeared in sixteen volumes totalling 9407 pages. An 
abridgement was planned, under the supervision of a worldly 
cleric named the abbé de Montlinot.*! 

Trécourt was often occupied with publishing works for clan- 
destine distribution in France. He informed Rousseau of his 
distate for smuggling, but added that it was the only means of 
getting the Bouillon editions of Helvétius and Crébillon fils past 
the chambres syndicales*. He was constantly looking for shippers 
skilled in smuggling”. French border controls were lax,and the sta- 
tion on the Bouillon road was often unoccupied at night. On the 
other hand, however, there were times when authoritiesin Parisand 
Versailles ordered strict surveillance. If, during such a period, 
Trécourt believed that the chances of making it through to the 
capital and the interior were slim, Rousseau allowed his director 
to decide whether the transport should be effected**. 

On occasion the initiative for smuggling came from the French 
Court itself. Rousseau would be notified that certain nobles were 


translator of Franklin, was credited as 
being the author. Aldridge does not 
cite the Bouillon edition, but rather 
another, which was most likely the 
original French version. Therefore, 
that of the Société typographique was 
probably a re-edition. 

30 Arch. Weis. Farde xxii, no.18. Let- 
ter from Trécourt to Rousseau. 
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82 ibid. Farde xxii, no.34. Letter from 
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33 ibid. Farde xxii, no.30. Letter from 
Trécourt to Rousseau. 16 February 
1780. 

34 ibid. Farde xxii, no.48. Letter from 
Trécourt to Rousseau. 17 May 1781. 
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interested in obtaining a particularly scandalous item, most likely 
printed in Holland or England, and Trécourt would be sum- 
moned to track it down. In October 1781, for example, Trécourt 
notified Rousseau: “Vous pouvez dire a la femme du chateau des 
Tuileries qui vous poursuit que je lui fournirai tous les enfers pos- 
sibles, et même de nouvelles plaies que l’on vient d’y découvrir — 
telles, par exemple, que la vie de la reine Antoinette qui fera beau- 
coup de bruit et dont la police de Paris fait les recherches les plus 
sévères. Elle s’imprime à Londres; et sous quinze jours, si je le 
veux, j'aurai des exemplaires. J’en aurai encore de Z’ Histoire de la 
vie privée de mme de Pompadour et celle de M. le comte d’ Artois.’ 

Asa businessman, Trécourt had little foresight. In 1777 he and 
Rousseau decided to print an edition of selected items by Vol- 
taire. An argument ensued as to format. Rousseau wanted an 
inexpensive edition printed in large quantity in order to ensure 
wide distribution. Trécourt insisted upon a luxurious version 
limited to a printing of two thousand. He tried to support his 
proposal by insisting that the publishing cost of 23,000 livres 
would bring three times that amount from booksellers. In turn 
the dealers could sell each three volume set for sixty livres”. 
Rousseau considered this view to be unrealistic and did not budge 
from demanding the less expensive edition. Finally a peculiar 
compromise was reached. Both editions were published, and even 
a third was eventually added. Trécourt’s preference was bound in 
calfskin, gilt, and it contained seventy illustrations. Rousseau’s 
simpler edition contained thirteen vignettes taken from the deluxe 
version. Subsequent correspondence is not informative concern- 
ing sales. 

But Trécourt’s genuine difficulties had to do with collecting 
bills. From 1777 on bookdealers who purchased volumes from 


35 ibid. Farde xxii, no.5 1. Letter from 37 ibid. Farde xxii, no.9. Letter from 
Trécourt to Rousseau. 17 October Trécourt to Rousseau. 11 November 
1781. 1777: 


36 ibid. Farde x, no.11. Letter from 
Rousseau to [?]. 1o March 1777. 
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the Société typographique frequently renounced their payments. 
Trécourt began to hide the facts from Weissenbruch and Rous- 
seau. Soon the director of the Société fell into arrears also and debts 
mounted drastically. 

Problems commenced when a bookseller from Strasbourg, ‘the 
widow Stockdorf’, defaulted. Trécourt notified Rousseau, who 
urged him to resort to legal action against the recalcitrant lady. 
Brought into court, she declared her inability to pay. On 6 Jan- 
uary 1777 Trécourt informed Rousseau: ‘Je viens de donner 
l’ordre de faire mettre à exécution la sentence obtenue contre la 
veuve Stockdorf à Strasbourg.” That this eventually meant 
debtor’s prison is clear, because two and a half years later Tré- 
court was still trying to collect and the unfortunate widow was as 
obstinate as ever about paying. Trécourt wrote to Rousseau in 
July 1779: ‘Par la dernière lettre que j’ai reçue de Strasbourg, je 
vois que nous ne tirerons jamais un sol de la veuve Stockdorf, que 
nous avons nourrie en prison pendant deux mois.’* 

The widow proved to be just the beginning. Bookdealers as far 
away as Warsaw refused to pay their bills. Hopeful of collecting 
without having to disturb Rousseau, Trécourt grew secretive 
about the financial condition of the Société. During 1780-1781 he 
was successful in covering up his straits. Rousseau spent no time 
in Bouillon, and was more concerned about the journals than the 
publishing house. Weissenbruch must have been aware of Tré- 
court’s mounting difficulties, especially when the Société began to 
experience difficulty meeting its own expenses. Hopeful that Tré- 
court could emerge from his predicament, however, Weissen- 
bruch remained silent. 

Toward the end of 1781 the state of the Société reached a point 
of crisis. Trécourt could barely afford to undertake anything new. 


38 Arch. Weis. Farde xxii, no.5. Let- 40 ibid. Farde xxii, no.5. Letter from 
ter from Trécourt to Rousseau. 6 Jan-  Trécourt to Rousseau. 6 January 1777. 
uary 1777. 

89 ibid. Farde xxii, no.21. Letter from 
Trécourt to Rousseau. 10 July 1779. 
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Instead he played the role of middleman between French nobles in 
search of salacious literature and the Dutch and English publishers 
of pornography. Rousseau learned that Trécourt, in desperation, 
had paid a debt of 1500 livres with copies of a Bouillon edition of 
the Fables of La Fontaine. The founder of the Société grew furious. 
He demanded a full account, and in January 1782 wrote to Weis- 
senbruch: “Je ne peux pas me résoudre à écrire au Sr Trécourt.... 
Fouillez dans toutes les affaires de la correspondance de M. Tré- 
court afin que vous puissiez savoir, . . . ce qui est dû et largent 
qu’il a reçu. Il cherchera à vous tromper autant qu’il le pourra. 
Cela est dans son caractère.’# 

From this point on, Rousseau could not mention Trécourt’s 
name without becoming vindictive. In May 1782 Rousseau wrote 
to Weissenbruch: ‘Le malheureux Trécourt m’a bien dérangé.’# 
In June he learned that Trécourt, again ın painful need of funds, 
was selling the stocks of the Société to a Parisian dealer at an 
outrageously low price. “Vous voyez comme ce malheureux 
homme s’est conduit, et il n’en créve pas de chagrin,’ Rousseau 
wrote to Weissenbruch*. In a letter composed the following 
week, Rousseau said: ‘Je ne veux plus que le Sr Trécourt entre 
pour rien dans ce que nous faisons.“ 

But it was not possible for Rousseau to abandon responsibility 
for the Société typographique and allow it, along with Trécourt, to 
drift into bankruptcy. Unwillingly, Rousseau began to lend sums 
to his unhappy director. Trécourt found it impossible to repay the 
amounts. Weissenbruch notified Rousseau of Trécourt’s requests 
for time extensions of the loans.‘ 


41 ibid. Farde x, no.13. Letter from 44 ibid. Farde x, no.16. Letter from 
Rousseau to Weissenbruch. 5 January Rousseau to Weissenbruch. 11 June 
1782. 1782. 


42 ibid. Farde x, no.14. Letter from 45 Arch. Arlon. Réglement 66. Re- 
Rousseau to Weissenbruch. 22 May  gistre de la cour souveraine de Bouil- 
1782. lon. 1762-1787. p.239. 26 August 1782. 
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Meanwhile Trécourt scanned his account books for the names 
of those dealers who had not paid for their purchases from the 
Société. He went after the booksellers more actively than he had 
gone before. In a few instances he had luck. On 21 February 1783, 
for example, the cour souveraine ordered the Bouillon printer- 
dealer Brasseur to award Trécourt 193 livres in back debts**. 

But the Société owed sums in the thousands, and Trécourt had 
not even begun to repay Rousseau. In January 1783 he requested 
another extension of credit from Rousseau”. It was granted. But 
when the amont fell due again in May, Trécourt found it just as 
impossible to meet his payment. He asked for another delay until 
September. 

For Rousseau the situation was now intolerable. He resented 
most the fact that Trécourt had hidden and even falsified the 
financial condition of the Société for more than four years. Tré- 
court’s personal funds were gone. He could not even pay for 
lawsuits against debtors. He employed the money which Rous- 
seau sent him to pay bills owed the paper and print manufacturers 
of Sedan”. Seeing the helplessness of Trécourt, Rousseau decided 
to intervene directly in order to save the Société from bankruptcy. 
In October 1783 he had Trécourt step down from the director- 
ship, and he assumed Trécourt’s debts. He even began proceed- 
ings toward the adoption of Trécourt’s child, Weissenbruch 
became the new director of the Société. He and Rousseau at last 
scrutinised the account books which Trécourt had wished to keep 
secret since 1777. What they discovered horrified them. Despite 
Rousseau’s loans the Société still owed bills in excess of 80,000 
livres. A process of making good got under way. It was not until 
the autumn of 1788 that Rousseau’s widow would satisfy the last 
creditor (zdid.). 


46 Arch. Arlon. Reliefs et ordon- 
nances. Réglement 66. Registre de la 
cour souveraine de Bouillon. 1762- 
1787. 21 February 1783. 

47 ibid. 14 January 1783. 
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As Rousseau and Weissenbruch paid bills and instituted suits 
against recalcitrant bookdealers, the production of the Société 
lagged. The inventory for 1786 does not list a single work printed 
after 1782%. From 1784 through 1793, barely twenty publications 
can be accounted for. For the most part, the works were insigni- 
ficant: Urluberlu, ou le célibataire, poème comique et moral d’un 
genre nouveau by Beffroy Du Reigny (1784); Nouveau voyage 
sentimental by M. de Gorgy (1785); the Encyclopédie morale, ou le 
code primitif by Marie Alexandre Theis (1786); the Abrégé de géo- 
graphie, pour servir de préparation aux ‘Leçons élémentaires de géo- 
graphie’ (1792). As the French Revolution approached, the pub- 
lications of the Société showed no awareness of the political and 
social forces taking shape. The only controversial title seems to 
be Mirabeau’s Mémoires sur l établissement de la banque d’ Espagne. 


The death of Rousseau 


Prior to the disheartening experience of seeing the Société typo- 
graphique nearly ruined, Rousseau exulted in the fact that he was 
a Parisian again. He loved the throbbing city, where he had passed 
his bohemian years and where he had first been electrified by the 
conversation of the salons. A friend, the parlementaire Boyer, 
recalled Rousseau’s existence after the return to Paris: ‘En 1781 
P. Rousseau était à Paris, et y occupait une très confortable posi- 
tion, grâce à l’esprit de conduite et à l’entente des affaires dont il 
était éminemment doué. Il était encore propriétaire du journal de 
Bouillon, feuille très-accréditée et dont la vogue était lucrative. 
Il tenait une très-bonne maison et recevait fréquemment à sa table 
les hommes les plus distingués de l’époque dans la littérature et 
les sciences, notamment l’abbé Barthélemy, le physicien Charles, 


51 admittedly it is quite possible that The correspondence in the Archives 
the Société inserted an earlier publica- Weissenbruch seems to confirm the 
tion date into works printed after 1782. lack of publication activity, however. 
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l'abbé Raynal, d’Alembert, Marmontel, Lemière, Thomas, 
Dorat, Favart, etc.’ 

During the next three years, however, Rousseau aged rapidly. 
The troubles with Trécourt tired him physically, and by January 
1784 his health had suffered a genuine decline. Lutton, who was a 
literary correspondent and sales representative for the Journal 
encyclopédique in Paris, noted Rousseau’s condition with alarm. 
He summed up his observations in a letter to Weissenbruch: ‘Les 
souscriptions ne vont pas mal, et je voudrais qu’elles allassent 
encore mieux pour le repos de M. et Mme Rousseau. . . . La santé 
de M. Rousseau ne nous tranquillise point encore. . . . Je regar- 
derais cette année comme très heureuse si la santé de M. Rousseau 
se rétablissait.”5 

But Rousseau’s health dissipated still further. Unfortunately 
the Archives Weissenbruch give no indication of the nature of the 
journalist’s illness. For the next year and a half he withdrew into 
retirement, leaving the journals and the salvage of the Société 
typographique to Weissenbruch and the Bouillon staff. On 
10 November 1785 Rousseau died in Paris. The Mémoires secrets 
recorded the event: ‘M. Pierre Rousseau de Toulouse, conseiller 
aulique de l’Electeur Palatin, vient de succomber enfin à de lon- 
gues et cruelles souffrances. On ne sait encore a qui le Journal 
encyclopédique sera confié. Outre la manufacture qui lui apparte- 
nait en propriété, cet homme de lettres travaillait depuis longtemps 
avec beaucoup de succès à cet ouvrage périodique né sous sa 
plume. Il paraît qu’il a très bien soutenu son rôle d’encyclopé- 
diste et qu’il est mort philosophiquement. M. le curé de Saint 
Roch était venu le voir une fois et il avait été admis; depuis cette 
première visite le malade reposait toujours, lorsque le pasteur se 
présentait” (xxx.47). 

The loss of Rousseau was mourned in Bouillon. On 28 Novem- 
ber Trécourt informed Weissenbruch that old enemies as well as 


52 Boyer, Souvenirs et causeries. 53 Arch. Weis. Farde lii, no.2. Let- 
Quoted in Eugène Hatin, Bibliothèque ter from Lutton to Weissenbruch. 
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loyal workers were holding memorial services in honour of the 
dead journalist: “Hier mercredi les R.R.P.P. Augustins en ont fait 
[une cérémonie] pour leur compte dans leur église. . . . Ces reli- 
gieux prétendent devoir cette triste cérémonie à M. Rousseau en 
reconnaissance des bien-faits qu’ils ont reçus; et ce matin à dix 
heures nous assisterons à celle que les ouvriers des deux imprime- 
ries feront célébrer aussi dans l’église des R.R.P.P. Augustins’.51 

The death of Rousseau left the Bouillon enterprises to be 
administered by Weissenbruch. During the next eight years—the 
last three of which were the most turbulent in the political history 
of the duchy—Weissenbruch tried to maintain the traditions of 
the journals and revive the Société typographique. But the political 
and intellectual forces unleashed by the French Revolution 
brought to an end the era of the Bouillon philosophes. The 
moment freedom of the press was decreed in France in 1789, the 
Journal encyclopédique and Journal politique were rendered ana- 
chronistic. By 1793 the periodicals were to disappear altogether. 


54 Arch. Weis. Farde xi, no.12. Let- 
ter from Trécourt to Weissenbruch. 
28 November 1785. 
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The end of the Bouillon enterprises 


and their successors 


The final years in Bouillon: 1785 to 1795 


By terms of a will drawn up just prior to his death, Rousseau left 
two sisters 15,000 livres apiece, and he designated Charles Auguste 
Weissenbruch as heir to the journals and the Société typographi- 
que. No specific income was left to mme Rousseau, but Weissen- 
bruch was declared responsible for her needst. 

Weissenbruch still had to chase Trécourt’s debtors and pay the 
bills run up by the former director of the Société. Restoring the 
Société to solvency cut into the time Weissenbruch was accu- 
stomed to spend on his chief interest, the Journal encyclopédique. 
Therefore, early in 1786 Weissenbruch hired Maignand as editor 
in chief of the periodicals. The two signed the contract on 24 Feb- 
ruary. By its terms: ‘M. Maignand fera passer dans le Journal 
encyclopédique les extraits, analyses, notices ou annonces de tous 
les ouvrages, qui lui seront remis à cet effet par M. Weissenbruch. 
M. Maignand examinera tout ce qui doit entrer dans le Journal 
encyclopédique, et il fera le même travail qu’il a fait depuis douze 
ans, ainsi pour le Journal politique et la Gazette salutaire. M. Weis- 
senbruch donne à M. Maignand, pour ses travaux de chaque 
année, la somme de 2400 livres à compter au 1° janvier de cette 
année 1786 et 100 livres par chaque centaine des souscriptions qui 
excéderont le nombre de 2000 abonnés au /ournalencyclopédique.”? 


1 Arch. Weis. Farde i, no.1. Testa- Paris, however. Also see above, 
ment of Pierre Rousseau before p.106. 
M. Laroche, notary, in Paris. 9 August 2 ibid. Farde ii, no.4. Contract be- 
1785. Mme Rousseau seems to have tween Weissenbruch and Maignand. 
inherited her husband’s property in 24 February 1786. 
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In 1787 Weissenbruch ran into unexpected trouble. Rousseau’s 
widow Louise, who had never been assertive while her husband 
lived, began to express resentment at having to play a passive role 
in affairs. She insisted upon becoming involved in the financial 
and editorial policies of the Société and the journals. Soon she 
exasperated Weissenbruch. At last, tired of her meddling and the 
interminable lawsuits being held in the name of the Société typo- 
graphique, Weissenbruch dramatically offered to renounce his 
inheritance. He prepared a legal document and signed it before 
the procureur général of the cour souveraine, Linotte, in July 1787. 
He stated his desire to avoid future difficulties with mme Rous- 
seau and therefore relinquished ‘without profit all rights to suc- 
ceed Pierre Rousseau.’ 

Mme Rousseau soon realised the need for Weissenbruch’s 
experience, and she attempted a compromise with her disgruntled 
brother. She sold the property of her husband in Paris‘, and agreed 
not to disturb the administration of the Société and the journals if 
only Weissenbruch would return to the shop again. But she 
demanded a more secure financial position than the one willed to 
her by Rousseau. Therefore, in the form of a new privilege from 
the duke, a contract was drawn up. It stated that the privilege for 
the periodicals ‘appartiendra également et chacun pour moitié à 
la dite dame, la veuve Rousseau, et au dit sieur Weissenbruch; en 
sorte qu’à compter de ce jour, ils déclarent s’associer et s’asso- 
cient ensemble pour raison d’iceluy à perte et à gain jusqu’au 
décès du premier mourant d’entre eux, pour en partager le profit 
annuel par égale portion entre eux sous la direction du dit sieur 
Weissenbruch.’ 

Weissenbruch reassumed the direction of the Société as well. By 
1788 the publishing house at last recovered financially. There 


3 ibid. Farde i. Act of renunciation of 4 ibid. Farde lv, nos.1, 2, 3. Sales 
inheritance, signed by Charles Auguste contracts. [1787]. 
Weissenbruch before procureur général 5 Arch. Arlon. Reliefs et ordon- 
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were no more outstanding debts, and the last creditor was tracked 
down. But the cost of Trécourt’s malpractices and the subsequent 
lawsuits had been overwhelming, virtually stifling the productive 
capacity of the Société. After Rousseau’s death Weissenbruch 
took part in at least one act which recalled the daring smuggling 
performances of prior years. Copies of Mirabeau’s Mémoires sur 
l'établissement de la banque d’Espagne were placed under the 
floorboards of a carriage in which the author’s mistress was 
riding, and they were thus transported to France. But such 
practices of derring-do were exceptional. Weissenbruch tended 
to lose interest in the Société, and after 1788 he spent more time 
working with Maignand on the journals. 

The Journal encyclopédique and Journal politique had entered a 
period of crisis during the 1780’s which, for Rousseau and Weis- 
senbruch, was less easily understood than the one affecting the 
Société typographique. The format and contents of the Bouillon- 
nais periodicals had changed little since 1756; but the tastes of the 
public were changing. Periodicals such as Linguet’s Annales 
politiques, civiles et littéraires du xvu siècle and Lebrun’s Journal 
général del’ Europe were smuggled into France in large quantities, 
and the government was unable to summon enough energy to 
suppress them. In place of popularisations of science and industry, 
defences of rational religion, and pleas for humane relations in 
politics and society, Frenchmen were reading specific condemna- 
tions of the iniquities of the old régime. As early as 1782, Weis- 
senbruch had complained to Rousseau that subscriptions to the 
Journal encyclopédique were falling off, and he wondered whether 
the periodical should not attempt a more daring approach toward 
the political and social issues of the time. Rousseau, answering 
from Paris, admonished his brother-in-law and predicted better 
days to come: ‘Je vous envoye deux extraits qui pressent beau- 
coup, et surtout la lettre de M. Payne contre l’ouvrage de l'abbé 
Raynal. Soyez sur que le Journal encyclopédique reprendra faveur, 
si nous avons l'attention d’en faire une galerie de bonnes choses, 
comme j'espère y parvenir, et de mon côté je ne négligerai rien 
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pour cela. Je connais bien le goût de ce maudit siècle. Il faut le 
servir à son gré.’ 

But Rousseau was mistaken. The Journal encyclopédique and 
Journal politique lost readers steadily. The Gazette salutaire, whose 
popularity should have been independent of the political or social 
climate, did not fare better. In July 1786 the postal inspector of 
Liège sadly informed Weissenbruch that there were only four 
subscribers to the Gazette in the city’. But it was the Journal 
encyclopédique which suffered the most. The periodical which 
Voltaire had called the most informative in Europe became the 
subject of a scornful little ditty during the 1780’s: 


Un style trop égal et toujours uniforme 
En vain brille à nos yeux, il faut qu’il nous endormes. 


The outbreak of the French Revolution and the establishment 
of freedom of the press in France destroyed the need for the 
Bouillon periodicals. From July 1789 through July 1790 more 
than three hundred journals were founded in France, most of 
them in Paris. As sales of the Bouillon periodicals dwindled, the 
costs of paper mounted. After 1791 Weissenbruch’s creditors 
demanded payment in gold rather than in assignats. Financial 
reasons, coupled with Weissenbruch’s refusal to employ his 
journals as vehicles in the party strife which accompanied the 
Revolution, persuaded him to abandon them in 1793. By Novem- 
ber the Journal encyclopédique, Journal politique, and Gazette salu- 
taire were no more. In the last Journal encyclopédique which has 
survived, that of 30 August, one may find some philosophical 
‘Lettres à faire des progrès à l'humanité”, a review of a book called 
Description du Pégu et de lisle de Ceylande (pp.466-476, 567) and 
little else. During that same month the sepulchre of the French 


6 Arch. Weis. Farde x, no.6. Letter 7 ibid. Farde li, no.6. Letter from 
from Rousseau to Weissenbruch. Boulanger, postal inspector of Liége, 
12 March 1782. to Weissenbruch. 6 July 1786. 

8 quoted in Francotte, p.73. 
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kings at St. Denis was destroyed, the /evée-en-masse organised, 
and the Terror born. The times had grown too frenetic for 
moderation in journalism’. 


Successors to the Bouillon enterprises 


In 1795 Weissenbruch settled accounts with mme Rousseau, 
sold the shops in Bouillon, and moved to Brussels. Accom- 
panied by his son Louis, he began anew. He revived the Société 
typographique which became the official publishing organ of the 
Napoleonic régime in Belgium, and such documents as the 
emperor’s law codes were printed by Weissenbruch’s press. The 
changing government in 1815 did not affect the Société. Weissen- 
bruch printed the Journal officiel du gouvernement for the Dutch 
régime. He and Louis tried to publish journals as well. In 1815 
they took over the Gazette générale des Pays Bas, which was 
printed in French and Flemish until 1830. From 1817-1820 they 
also directed the Mercure belge. After the death of Charles 
Auguste Weissenbruch in 1826, Louis expanded the interests of 
the Société typographique. It again published literary works. 

In 1830 the kingdom of Belgium was founded, and Louis 
became imprimeur royal to Leopold 1. The Société typographique 
specialised in state documents and limited editions, which were 
bound in handsome volumes. During the next generation Louis’ 
daughter, Marguerite Nanine, directed the firm. The Société pub- 
lished the Revue de Belgique. In 1882 Marguerite’s nephew Paul 
inherited the house and continued the tradition of printing meti- 
culously designed books. A particularly lavish example was the 


° the duchy of Bouillon was swept 
into the Revolution. On 7 March 1790 
the ‘Assembly of the Bouillonnais 
people’ established itself as sovereign 
authority. On 24 April 1794 the duke 
was formally deposed. Finally, on 
25 October 1795 France absorbed the 
tiny republic. During the revolu- 
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tionary period Weissenbruch became 
a Jacobin, but he steadfastly refused to 
convert his journals into propaganda 
organs for his political beliefs. 

10 mme Rousseau remained in Bouil- 
lon. She remarried, and died in 1815 at 
the age of seventy nine. 
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four volume Cinquante ans de liberté (1880-1882) which comme- 
morated the revolution of 1830. From 1883 through 1912 the 
Weissenbruch shop laboriously restored and reprinted the 
Deventer atlas ofthe towns of Belgium, which had been originally 
commissioned in the sixteenth century by Charles v. 

In the twentieth century Louis de Weissenbruch incorporated 
the Société typographique into the Société anonyme M. Weissen- 
bruch. Since 1926 Pierre de Weissenbruch has been in charge of 
the firm. The speciality of the Société is the manufacture of limited 
editions and beautiful books, and the company remains official 
printer to the royal house. 
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The Journal encyclopédique 


The Journal and the religion of the Enlightenment 


Published from January 1756 through November 1793, the 
Journal encyclopédique offered moderate and oversimplified ana- 
lyses of the most popular ideas of the Enlightenment. Under- 
scoring its appeal for universal brotherhood was the Journal’s 
conviction of the need for an undogmatic religion, a cult of reason. 
The periodical was little concerned with such theological issues as 
the nature of sin and redemption, the unique revelatory claims of 
sects, and ritualism. What it considered all-important was the 
moral message which religion might provide. Dogmatism, Pierre 
Rousseau believed, necessarily gives rise to intolerance; and from 
intolerance come the evils of the world. On the other hand, deism 
needs no evangelists. All reasonable men who believe in material 
progress and the fraternity of humanity are in the fold. 

Since it stood between the extremes of Christian orthodoxy and 
militant atheism, the Journal was attacked from both right and 
left. In 1770 a satire called the Microscope bibliographique classified 
the Journal encyclopédique as an organ of the materialists à la Hol- 
bach, and accused the periodical of supporting causes which 
advocated not only the overthrow of the established theological 
order but of the social and political as well: ‘La plupart des sys- 


t until 1791 the editors considered 
three numbers of the Journal to com- 
prise a single volume. The numbers 
were published semi-monthly. The 
annual output came to eight volumes. 
After 1791 the Journal tended to 
appear irregularly. The editors now 
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tèmes modernes et téméraires font la matière des analyses du 
Journal encyclopédique et y sont toujours traités favorablement. 
On affectait de donner beaucoup d’éloges à des systèmes proscrits 
et méprisant ceux qui cherchaient à les combattre; n’ayant point 
des censeurs, les auteurs ont liberté entière’ (Malebranche, p.58). 

On the contrary, the /ournal considered the materialists to be 
foes of the Enlightenment. As will be shown, the periodical 
chastened Diderot for the sympathetic view of Hobbes taken by 
the Encyclopédie. The Journal held that any world-view which 
portrayed the universe as composed of merely matter in motion, 
guided by no super-intelligence, was inimical to deism. Attack- 
ing the Système de la nature in 1771, the Journal stated: ‘C’est à la 
honte de la philosophie, de la raison, de notre siècle, qu’il a été si 
généralement répandu, qu’il a fait même l’admiration d’une cer- 
taine classe de lecteurs, ce tissu de sophismes, cet enchaînement 
bizarre d’erreurs, d’absurdités et de raisonnements captieux, 
fondés sur des principes faux, cette suite monstrueuse d’opinions 
hardies, d’assertions révoltantes et de folles inconséquences, 
publiées sous le titre de Système de la nature. . . . On veuille entre- 
prendre, non seulement de circonscrire la puissance divine, mais 
encore de soutenir qu’il n’existe point de Dieu, que la matière est 
éternelle, et possède essentiellement, avec le mouvement, le pou- 
voir de se modifier.” 

The Journal rebuked Holbach for representing a nihilist revolt: 
‘Tl n’est point du tout étrange qu’un écrivain téméraire ait tenté, 
non de prouver mais de persuader, que l’âme et la spiritualité ne 
sont que des mots vagues qui ne signifient rien; que les rois et les 
loix sont des institutions pernicieuses en elles-mêmes; que 
l’homme, qui ne doit s'occuper qu’à passer agréablement du songe 
de la vie à la nuit du néant, ne peut se rendre heureux qu’autant 
qu’il foule aux pieds toutes les idées reçues, toutes les considéra- 
tions humaines, et la vie elle-même, pour peu que le résultat du 


2 Journal encyclopédique (15 August 
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calcul qu’il fera lui fasse entrevoir que le repos du néant vaudra 
mieux pour lui que sa situation actuelle.’ 

As the Journal understood him, Holbach had no room in his 
thought for the existence of the laws of nature. The Journal 
believed, however, that a faith in the order of the universe was 
absolutely necessary if man was to create order in his life. The 
purpose of human reason was to link man to the order of the 
spheres. If, as Holbach said, whirl alone reigned and the universe 
was composed of a haphazard collection of atoms, the individual 
would be unable to place his being in harmony with nature. 
Reason and conscience would be rendered useless—or more 
accurately, like god the father, would have lost their purpose for 
existing. The Journal found it impossible to accept such an 
anarchic vision: ‘Ces affligeantes et très répréhensibles assertions, 
étayées de raisonnements quelquefois très diffus, mais quelque- 
fois aussi très séduisants pour ceux qui n’ont point une certaine 
force dans l’âme, en ont malheureusement ébranlé quelques-uns. 
Mais, à peser les suffrages, l’auteur de ce système, quel qu'il puisse 
être, ne peut qu être humilié des applaudissements de la classe qui 
l’admire. Il n’est aucun de nos vrais philosophes qui ait cru que 
les opinions ridicules qui y sont rassemblées méritassent d’être 
sérieusement réfutées.”# 

The Journal encyclopédique rejected out of hand the concept of a 
purposeless cosmos. The idea was incompatible with the deistic 
position of the periodical. The Journal understood the universe 
to be rational, and man had a place within it. The interpretation 
based upon the fall was, to be sure, a myth. But Holbach’s denial 
of a law-abiding cosmos was worse. It stripped man of all oppor- 
tunity to comprehend himself. 

Throughout history, men have rejected the materialistic cos- 
mology for much the same reason as the Journal found it unac- 
ceptable. Pure freedom, denying man a cosmic destiny, was 


3 ibid., p.38; Charlier and Mortier, 4 ibid., pp.38-39; Charlier and Mor- 
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simply a bit overwhelming. It was rather in the hypotheses of the 
traditional religions that mortals preferred to interpret their 
relationship to the universe. According to the Journal encyclopé- 
dique, however, traditional religions never merely offered hypo- 
theses; they set forth dogmas. Their theologies conflicted and 
clashed, the churches were too stiff-necked to modify them, and 
as a result men butchered men in the service of that highest ideal: 
religious truth. 

Since revealed religions contradicted each other, they were not 
at all trustworthy. Yet there was, the Journal insisted, a universal 
order. The alternative to revelatory dogmatism was not mate- 
rialism. The task of the cultured man was to work outa cosmology 
which would be as universally applicable as possible and yet avoid 
the pit of materialism. Science seemed to be doing that for the 
physical world. It was making the laws of nature comprehensible. 
It was strengthening man’s faith in the supreme intelligence by 
finding the physical universe to be orderly, harmonious, and 
unchanging. Man very definitely had a place in the nature of 
things, and he might feel comfortable in it. He should structure 
his life in accordance with universal reason, rejecting all that con- 
tradicted the grand design. The Journal encyclopédique never 
wavered from its belief in the ordered cosmos, even after ortho- 
dox deism ceased to be fashionable among the philosophes of the 
first rank. Unlike Voltaire, Hume, and the materialists, the /our- 
nal never admitted that the marvellous world-machine, as often as 
not, might run amuck. 

The Journal encyclopédique, wary of the close relationship 
between church and state in France, usually challenged Catholic 
theology obliquely. On occasion, however, the periodical crit- 
icised certain traditional assumptions in a direct way. For exam- 
ple, the attempt of the church to ascribe human characteristics to 
god, calling him ‘jealous’, or ‘loving’, was presumptuous. It 
turned the supreme intelligence into a mortal: ‘Comment eut-on 
pu définir ce qu’il n’est pas possible à l’esprit de comprendre?” the 
Journal asked: ‘A cet égard, nous sommes tout aussi peu avancés 
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qu’on l'était il y a trente siécles.’* More often, however, the Jour- 
nal simply pleaded with the church to stress the ethical founda- 
tions of Christianity instead of making great and unique theo- 
logical claims. In an analysis of Voltaire’s poem on the ‘religion 
naturelle’ the periodical said: ‘Qu'est-ce qui est plus essentiel à la 
Religion, de sa morale ou de ses dogmes? Si la loi n’était descendue 
du ciel que pour enchainer nos esprits, et que nos mœurs n’eussent 
d’autre guide que le hazard, on serait fondé a soupgonner son 
origine.’ The Journal was vague in stating what it meant by Zoi. 
Perhaps this was done purposely. The deist understood natural 
phenomena as obeying the Jo: naturelle, or the tenets of the 
supreme intelligence. God had formulated a moral law for men 
as well, and men were free to abide by it by living according to the 
dictates of human reason. Christians claimed that the essence of 
that code had been revealed to them in Exodus 20 and Matthew 5. 
That the Journal doubted the historical accuracy of the manner in 
which the ten commandments and the sermon on the mount were 
revealed did not really matter. What was important was that the 
Christian ethical code was fully compatible with the deistic one. 
As a matter of fact, it was universally applicable. For this reason 
the Journal hoped that the church would make Christian ethics 
the centre of its teachings. The meaning of religion was to pro- 
vide a guide for the moral life. 

That religion should be non-dogmatic and ethically-centred 
was emphasised by the Journal encyclopédique many times and in 
many ways. Following the lead of Voltaire, the periodical express- 
ed admiration for the religion of the Quakers. The lack of ritual 
in the Quaker service was certainly inviting to the deist. But what 
impressed the Journal even more were the effects that disapproval 
of dogmatism and evangelism apparently had upon the Quaker 
character. The Journal contrasted Quaker pacifism and humility 
with the intolerant behaviour of aggressive sectarians’. The belief 


5 ibid. (15 April 1767), iii.11.6-16. 7 ibid. (1 July 1768), v.1.46-47. 
6 ibid. (15 April 1756), iii.11.75; Char- 
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of the Journal that the moral message of religion was its most 
significant one led the periodical to advocate philo-semitism. That 
Judaism, after centuries ofpersecutionandapostasies, had preserv- 
ed the high ideals of the Mosaic ethic was far more important than 
the fact that Christian theology was derived from Jewish roots.* 

The most frequently stated religious opinions of the Journal 
encyclopédique were negative, taking the form of institutional 
criticisms. Although the attacks were usually veiled, they were 
directed against the institution with which the editors of the 
periodical had experienced most contact, the Catholic church in 
France. The Journal agreed that authorities of the church were 
certain of having transmitted to believers the highest moral ideas 
—humility, obedience, love,—but too often the paraphernalia of 
traditional customs and practices overwhelmed the ethical message 
of Christianity. First of all, the dogmatic claims of the Catholic 
church could not really be justified, and most of the rituals were 
not unique but had historical roots in pagan ceremony. Second, 
the church owed most of its success as an institution to the fact 
that it had at its disposal the force of arms of the state. Third, both 
religious dogmatism and the alliance with the state had caused 
the church to sacrifice moral principles and had led to a series of 
abusive acts carried out in the name of the faith. Fourth, the 
church hid within its bosom professional hypocrites who 
cynically profited from their monopoly over certain rituals and 
practices and were looked upon in awe by the captive faithful. In 
short, as long as the commandments and the sermon on the mount 
were regarded as the foundations of Christianity, the Journal 
encyclopédique was not an anti-Christian publication. But when- 
ever theology, institutionalism, and custom replaced ethical 
teaching, the Journal assumed a critical tone. For the most part, 
the criticisms were indirect. 

The Journal condemned dogmatism by identifying the zealot 
with the persecutor. While the periodical fell short of openly 
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denouncing the eighteenth-century church for its intolerance, it 
did cite evidence taken from the Journal de Trévoux which main- 
tained that a Catholic must consciously work toward the eradica- 
tion of other—and necessarily false—sects. Such a position, the 
Journal encyclopédique added, was but half a step away from the 
barbarism of religious war. Since the ideology at stake could never 
be validated, the Journal upheld, in place of intolerance, the prin- 
ciple of liberty of conscience: “A la mauvaise foi de cette interpré- 
tation, opposons . . . les textes mêmes de l’Ecriture sainte dans 
toute leur intégrité. . . . La religion se persuade et ne commande 
pas. L’homme doit être libre dans le choix de son culte; le persé- 
cuteur fait hair son Dieu; le persécuteur calomnie sa religion.” 

In the view of the Journal, the Catholic church could hardly 
call its rituals divinely inspired since most of them were appro- 
priated from primitive pagan ceremonies. The praying to images 
of saints for divine intervention, a custom which, according to the 
Journal, was encouraged by the church, was based upon crude 
superstition. The Greeks and Romans, once their civilisations 
attained sophistication, came to scorn such practices. The ancients 
‘augmentérent prodigieusement le nombre de leurs dieux, mais 
jamais ils ne prostituèrent des adorations à des statues.’ They 
understood that natural law guided human destinies, and to beg 
for miracles would be to ask nature to abrogate her own rules. 
The Journal considered the intellectuals of the classical golden 
ages to have been good deists. The Catholic church would do 
well to imitate them and abolish forms of supplication which were 
neither unique nor enlightened. 

But the day when the church divested itself of superstitious 
rituals and claims to revealed truth was far off. The idealists who 
edited the Journal encyclopédique realised this. Before Christianity 
would blend into deism, zealots were still going to appear, evan- 
gelising and persecuting. The state must never encourage these 
misguided missionaries; if they should ask the state for support, it 
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must refuse and it must maintain religious neutrality. In a nation of 
Quakers or deists there would be no need to discuss separation of 
church and state. In a state containing a vocal group of religious 
dogmatists, it was not merely desirable but absolutely obligatory 
to prevent such a group from employing the civil authority to 
further its aims". 

The Journal could reach back into history and point to the 
crimes and follies enacted when religious groups had the secular 
arm at their disposal. In this instance there was little need for the 
periodical to be indirect in its criticism. The abuses were there for 
all to see, some committed out ofa genuine crusading spirit, others 
the actions of men who were at heart opportunists. The journalists 
of the eighteenth century found in history a mighty weapon for 
their cause, and they took every opportunity to remind readers 
of the sins of their fathers enacted through stupidity or malice. 

The Inquisition of the middle ages, a weapon of dogmatists who 
virtually forced the state to execute their will, was the historical 
institution which the Journal encyclopédique took special pleasure 
in condemning: ‘Bénissons le jour où l’on a eu le bonheur d’abolir 
dans ce royaume une jurisdiction si contraire a l’indépendance de 
nos rois, au bien de leurs sujets, aux libertés de l’Eglise gallicane, 
en un mot, à toute sage police.’ Zealots turned persecutors, they 
controlled the civil arm, they reduced the secular authorities, and 
they terrorised the land. The Journal underscored the horrors of 
the Inquisition by employing a commonplace literary device. A 
‘noble savage’, a rational pagan whose mind was unsullied by pre- 
judice, was invited to witness an auto-da-fé in Spain. His hosts 
would beam as they showed him the testimony of their ardour. 
But the visitor, his standard of morality violated, would reel 
back in shock: ‘[Il] ne saurait pas si c’est une réjouissance, une 
féte religieuse, un sacrifice, ou une boucherie; et c’est tout cela 


ensemble.’ 
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Fortunately the Inquisition was past. It served only as an his- 
torical warning. A more dangerous hindrance to religious enlight- 
enment was the hypocrite, the fraud who manipulated the super- 
stitions of others to his own advantage. The correspondence of 
Pierre Rousseau indicates a desire to include virtually the entire 
Catholic clergy in this category, but it would have been disastrous 
for the Journal to denounce openly groups or individuals in 
favour with the civil authority. The Jesuits sufficed for a time 
after their expulsion from France in 1764; but the Journal wanted 
less to turn the order into a universal scapegoat than to point out 
the varieties of religious hypocrisy. Therefore the periodical 
chose to attack specific instances of contemporary abuse by refer- 
ring to thinly veiled parallels among exotic, mythical, or histo- 
tically extinct groups. For readers accustomed to the method of 
criticism the meaning was easily grasped. Consider an article 
devoted to the so-called ‘Marabous’, technically a group of holy 
Moslems: ‘[Ils] sont aisés à distinguer du vulgaire par leur gravité 
affectée et par un air hypocrite et réservé qui en impose aux sim- 
ples, et sous lequel ils cachent l’avarice, l’orgueil, et l’ambition les 
plus démesurés. . . . Quelques-uns vivent des aumônes et des 
libéralités du peuple; d’autres font le commerce de la poudre d’or 
et des esclaves; mais le commerce le plus lucratif pour eux est celui 
de vendre des gris-gris, qui sont des bandes de papier remplies de 
caractères mystérieux, que le peuple regarde comme des préser- 
vatifs contre les maux. . . . Sous d’autres noms on en trouve par- 
tout de ces marabous-là, qui jouent parmi les nègres et les maures 
mahométans le même rôle que jouent d’autres charlatans qu’on 
voit chez toutes les nations sauvages.”14 

To the reader versed in the ironies of the Lettres persanes, 
Candide, and the Encyclopédie it was clear that ‘Marabous’ were 
meant to represent more familiar types than the religious charla- 
tans of north Africa. Bands of paper containing mysterious 
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characters, strings of beads used to count prayers—these were 
symbols of superstition, and the Pharisees of France as well as 
the ‘Marabous’ of Africa employed them in order to delude the 
ignorant. 

Orthodox clerics such as the Louvain professors would not 
have to read far into the Journal to find the periodical unpalatable. 
The Journal accepted neither scripture nor tradition as irrefut- 
able. It did not consider the theological claims of the church to be 
any more valid than the claims of other sects. It looked upon all 
religions syncretically. According to the periodical, however, 
dogmatic claims were pernicious, evangelising was mischievous, 
and ritual superstitious. When it encouraged Christians to assume 
a tolerant spirit and, above all, to live according to the behavioural 
code exemplified in the life of their prophet, the Journal encyclopé- 
dique proved how faithful it was to the fundamental idea of deism, 
the reduction of religion to a common body of morals for 
humanity. 


The Journal encyclopédique and the ‘condition humaine’ 


The essays in the Journal encyclopédique which undertook a 
definition of the state of man refuted the basic assumption of 
Christianity: that humanity was corrupt, could not find salvation 
on its own, and therefore needed grace through a saviour and the 
church. The Journal ignored the issue of grace, because it did not 
consider man to be evil in the traditional Christian sense. In its 
view the idea of original sin was a myth. The acquisition of know- 
ledge, especially scientific knowledge, its application toward the 
moral good, and the assistance of philosophy in providing a 
scientific view of the universe, would place man in communion 
with god. The purpose of existence was secular. Delving into the 
issues of the afterlife, heaven, and hell was useless. If there were 
indeed such things as divine reward and punishment, it was god’s 
business, not man’s. Salvation for man was the opinion of poster- 
ity. If the individual lived the moral life, applying knowledge to 
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the good, and future generations admired him for it, then he had 
found the ‘heavenly city.’ The Journal was vocal in relating 
knowledge to spiritual progress: “Quoi qu’en disent les détrac- 
teurs de notre siécle, la philosophie a fait des progrés qui étonnent 
aujourd’hui l’esprit humain. Quelques génies heureux, à la tête 
desquels on peut mettre Bacon et Descartes, ayant ouvert quel- 
ques barrières qui s’opposaient à la marche des connaissances 
humaines, on a parcouru dans moins d’un siècle un espace prodi- 
gieux. Une découverte en a fait naître plusieurs autres. Il est vrai 
que, pour bien des personnes, c’est assez inutilement que la phi- 
losophie a éclairé les esprits. 

Quelle différence dans les esprits du même siècle! Les uns, par 
une espèce d’engourdissement qui semble enchainer leurs facultés, 
demeurent courbés devant les mêmes objets qu’adorérent leurs 
ancêtres, tandis que les autres ont pris part à la fermentation qui 
s’est faite dans la République des Lettres. L’envie, déguisée sous 
le nom de capacité et de zèle, a voulu enlever aux vrais philosophes 
les connaissances qu’ils ont acquises, elle a prétendu que la philo- 
sophie demeurait toujours dans le même état d'enfance, que depuis 
longtemps les colonnes d’Hercule avaient été posées, et qu’on ne 
pouvait aller au delà sans s’égarer. De là les termes de déiste, de 
matérialiste et d’athée si libéralement et si heureusement employés 
par Purbanité française contre ceux qui sont sortis du cercle étroit 
où l’imbécillité a voulu les circonscrire.”15 

As has already been noted, the Journal found the materialistic 
position of the condition humaine to be an aberration, rather than 
the logical conclusion, of the scientific view of the universe. The 
materialists, by reducing all to matter and motion, had turned man 
into a machine—a monstrous machine, haphazardly created out 
of the waste of the cosmos. Man was alone, lost, in no need of 
ethics or conscience. To the Journal this interpretation was more 
depressing than the Christian view, which through grace, had at 
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least tried to place man in harmony with his creator. Still, the 
Journal did not blame philosophy for the errors committed in its 
name any more than the periodical blamed religion for the 
mistaken opinions of its practitioners: ‘Nous n’ignorons pas que 
dans ce siècle il se trouve une foule d’impies qui se réfugient sous 
les étendards de la philosophie. Mais la philosophie doit-elle être 
comptable de leurs égarements? C’est comme si l’on voulait 
imputer à la religion même les erreurs des hérétiques qui se sont 
couverts de son manteau pour mieux les déshonorer.”15 

The Journals optimistic faith that man had a magnificent moral 
and intellectual destiny caused the periodical to look into human 
character to seek arguments refuting the dismal materialistic inter- 
pretation. The Journal found it absurd to believe that man was the 
result of a coincidental grouping of atoms. One only had to study 
him: ‘[C’est] contre toutes les notions naturelles, que l’homme 
brut et isolé vivait sans inquiétude, sans souci, sans culture, sans 
raison, jouissait de son être sans y penser, ne connaissait absolu- 
ment d’autres besoins que ceux que la nature rend communs atous 
les animaux. . . . Une mère qui serre pour la première fois son fils 
entre ses bras, pourrait-elle le voir et l’embrasser sans être émue? 
. .. La commisération naturelle aux hommes en est une preuve 
évidente: tout homme est naturellement porté à soulager, ou à 
secourir un autre homme quoiqu'il ne le connaisse pas, et qu’il 
mait aucune liaison avec lui.’™ The existence of his gentler emo- 
tions, as well as his intellectual curiosity, proved that man was 
rationally conceived by a benevolent creator. Humanity had to 
fulfill a divine purpose. The Christian interpretation of the condi- 
tion humaine was not satisfying because it stated that man’s salva- 
tion came in spite of his character, not as a result of it. The mate- 
rialistic position was rejected because man was portrayed at best 
as a helpless reed sown and broken by the forces of nature, at 
worst as a conscienceless, self-indulgent animal. The Journal 
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encyclopédique placed man in the centre of a universe which he 
could enjoy and comprehend: ‘Ce qui distingue le plus essentiel- 
lement l’homme du reste des animaux’, the Journal stated in 1766, 
‘c’est sa force, son industrie, et sa perfectibilité.’* 


The Journal encyclopédique and the betterment of society 


The Journal encyclopédique considered the political and social 
evils to which men subjected themselves as being the result of a 
failure to apply the yardstick of human reason to ideologies and 
institutions. Instead, men had fallen prey to myths and supersti- 
tions. National glory, for example, was a bankrupt concept: ‘C’est 
suivant nous une des plus inconcevables absurdités que la folie 
humaine ait pu créer.’ States warring against one another for 
territorial or dynastic gain were also warring against human pro- 
gress and enlightenment. No reasonable man could ever kill or 
die for the glory of a royal standard; the first loyalty of the indi- 
vidual was not to the state but to humanity. The Journal could 
never condone such an institution as slavery, irrespective of the 
wealth it might bring to the exploiting nation and its inhabitants. 
For one to master the body and spirit of another was a great moral 
crime. The Journal expressed admiration for the patience of the 
African, who suffered maltreatment and brutality at the hands of 
the European. The periodical denounced the tormentor: ‘IIs [les 
Sénégalais] sont sensibles aux bons et aux mauvais traitements. 
Nous les avons réduits, je ne dis pas, à la contrainte d’esclaves, 
mais à celle de bêtes de somme. Et nous sommes raisonnables! Et 
nous sommes chrétiens! Acceptance of the institution by so- 
called ‘reasonable’ men was indefensible: ‘En Europe, en France, 
où le mot seul d’esclave révolte les hommes honnêtes et pénètre 
les cœurs d’indignation, on regarde pourtant comme l’une des 
sources des richesses nationales le produit du travail forcé des 
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malheureux esclaves qui fécondent nos colonies. C’est, suivant 
nous, une contradiction fort singulière, très bizarre.” 

On the one hand, the Journal considered those who defended 
national pride and condoned slavery to be victims of stupidity and 
enemies of reason; on the other, those who were internationalists 
and found merit in non-familiar cultures were along the road to 
enlightenment. The internationalists had forsaken the prejudices 
of the past, had opened up their minds, and were relishing their 
intellectual freedom. The Journal appealed to ‘liberated’ readers 
suchas these when it downgraded as chauvinistic the view holding 
the Christian civilisation of the West to be the highest form yet 
attained by man. The Journal offered a glimpse at the pagan 
society of the Chinese, which, in its idealised form, was far more 
attractive to philosophes than anything Europe had been able to 
forge. The reader was granted an invitation: ‘Venez à Pékin. 
Voyez le plus puissant des mortels assis sur le trône à côté de la 
raison. I] ne commande pas; il instruit. Ses paroles ne sont pas des 
arrêts; ce sont des maximes de justice et de sagesse. Il est le plus 
puissant des hommes, parce qu’il règne sur les cœurs de la plus 
nombreuse société d'hommes qu’il y ait au monde et qui est sa 
famille. The relationship between the great emperor and the 
deist god is, of course, striking. Both are benevolent and passive 
sovereigns. When their subjects live according to their laws of 
reason, harmony prevails. 

Despite its predilection for universalism, the Journal did not 
advocate the same program of political and social reform for all 
parts of the world. The periodical supported a platform which 
recognised the differences in national characteristics as Mon- 
tesquieu had represented them in the Esprit des lois. Dissimilar 
climates and soils meant that peoples would have varying res- 
ponses to their physical environments, and these responses would 
take the form of contrasting political and social institutions. The 
Journal was unwilling to turn men into machines, however, and 
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bave them automatically do the bidding of the vagaries of tem- 
perature and geography. This was the accusation which the 
church, in particular, levelled against Montesquieu—that his 
climatological theory ofinstitutions held laws, religions, forms of 
government, etc. to be determined wholly by physical environ- 
ment”. The Journal argued that men, aware of the usual outcome 
of a particular climatological situation, might, through the force 
of the collective will, modify the result. It was not inevitable that 
inhabitants of hot climates should submit to despotic govern- 
ment. Furthermore, this human challenge to the physical situation 
would not be contrary to natural law, because man was per- 
mitted freedom to take an active part in the moulding of his insti- 
tutions. The Journal wished in this way to slip out of the net of 
complete determinism: ‘Comme le caractère de l'esprit et les pas- 
sions du cœur sont extrêmement différents dans les divers pays, il 
faut aussi que les lois, pour s’y conformer, soient différentes, et 
qu'elles tendent à corriger les vices du climat.”21 

The Journal recognised the fact that political forms might differ, 
but all governments had an obligation nonetheless to establish a 
rule of law and render justice impartially. The periodical did not 
go so far as to express a preference for constitutional monarchy, 
which represented Montesquieu’s position, but rather adhered to 
a less committed view, analogous to its approach to religion. Just 
as no one religion was uniquely valid, no one political form was 
uniquely right. All religions had a common goal, the ethical life. 
All governments had a common goal, justice under law. The 
particular road taken was immaterial as long as it did not detract 
from attaining the objective. There was room in the world for 
enlightened despotism, constitutional monarchy, and republi- 
canism. 
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It seemed evident to the Journal that the basic justification for 
laws was public need. Edicts which represented the will of 
monarchs and nothing else were contrary to reason. Institutions as 
well as laws had to arise out of need, and only their usefulness could 
justify their survival. Rome in the fourth century had outgrown 
her old gods and was looking for a religion compatible with her 
general cultural climate. This she found in Christianity. As the 
religion spread during the subsequent centuries, each people 
which adopted it stressed aspects most suited to local conditions. 
The reasons for the triumph of Christianity were historical and 
social, not divine. Christianity had a long and hard struggle for 
acceptance in Europe because not all the peoples were uniformly 
ready for it. Six centuries after Rome had adopted the religion 
vast northern parts of the continent clung to paganism. On a 
worldwide scale the Journal could see no signs of universal 
triumph. Most of Africa, the middle East, and Asia showed no 
sign of embracing Christianity. To the millions of Buddhists, 
Hindus, Moslems, etc., non-Christian approaches to the deity 
better suited local needs. The Journal stressed that the goal of 
religion was the same for all men. The means of attaining it were 
explicable, however, only in terms of the historical and sociolo- 
gical development of peoples’. 

Although the task of science, according to the Journal, was 
chiefly to support the deistic interpretation of the cosmos, the 
periodical did not ask its readers merely to sit back complacently 
and accept its conclusions on faith. Earnestly, the Journal asked 
non-scientists to try and comprehend the principles and practical 
applications of science. The Journal took pains to explain natural 
phenomena rationally and in simple terms. Each number of the 
periodical contained at least one article or review devoted to a 
scientific subject. Astronomy and climatology were frequent 
topics. These subjects were close to the daily lives of men, and 
many myths about them had to be exploded. One article might 
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attempt to explain, in non-mathematical terms, a physical relation- 
ship between lightning and earthquakes. Another might go into 
the latest hypotheses as to the physical properties of stars?”. While 
the information imparted by the Journal might turn out to be yet 
another false notion, at least it would be based upon induction 
rather than superstition. The scientific articles were all written to 
challenge obedience to habit. They were true to the nature of the 
Enlightenment. 

The Journal considered medicine to be another battleground 
where the forces of superstition and reason were locked in com- 
bat. The issue over smallpox inoculation was a controversial 
one, and the Journal granted space to proponents, from La 
Condamine to the royal censor Gardanne, in order to break down 
public resistance to the preventives. The Journal also pleaded 
for an enlightened outlook on venereal disease, one which would 
view the malady not as a punishment for moral sin, but as an ill 
which medicine had an obligation to conquer”. Not every article 
on medicine had a crusading purpose behind it, however. The 
Journal occasionally resorted to the bizarre rather than encourage 
high purpose, by describing, for example, a case where a Spanish 
mother, after a six month pregnancy, gave birth to quadruplets— 
two normal girls, a normal boy, and a monster with neither head 
nor neck, a single four toed foot, and no umbilical cord®. 

The Journal encyclopédique looked upon the literary war be- 
tween Voltaire and Fréron (and, for that matter, between the 
encyclopedists and the traditionalists) as another chapter in the 
struggle for intellectual liberty. Pierre Rousseau vigourously 
denied that the questioning of traditional beliefs and practices 
would lead inexorably to moral decay. On the contrary, the 
philosophes were doing society a tremendous favour by demanding 
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the abolition or reform of institutions which no longer fit the 
needs of the society. To try to silence the critics by crying 
‘immorality’ or ‘atheism’ and to try to maintain anachronisms for 
their own sake would be admissions of cultural decadence. 
Change must never be prevented merely in the name of party 
spirit. In response to the parlementaire Moreau, who had called 
the philosophes ‘Cacouacs’—cackling roosters—the Journal 
stated: ‘Mais enfin ces Cacouacs, ces hommes abominables, et si 
dignes d’horreur et de l’exécration publique, qu’on a voulu pein- 
dre ici sous une fiction morale, quels sont-ils? Imaginez-vous ce 
qu’il y a de plus illustre et de plus distingué dans la république des 
lettres. Un Montesquieu, un Voltaire, un Buffon, un Maupertuis, 
un d’Alembert, un Diderot, un Rousseau de Genève, tous écri- 
vains qui éclairent la nation, et qui l’honorent: voilà ceux contre 
qui l’auteur de |’ Histoire des Cacouacs s’est cru permis d’aiguiser 
les traits de la satyre la plus cruelle et la plus violente. Il dit que les 
Cacouacs, ne se croyant point assez stirs de leur magie, étaient 
convenus d’employer le mensonge et la mauvaise foi, afin d’anéan- 
tir, s’il était possible, la véritable religion qui les incommodait 
beaucoup. Il s’est cru tout permis. Il leur a prêté le complot ima- 
ginaire de porter des coups dangereux à la religion, aux principes 
de la morale, à ceux du gouvernement, à la société. Dans ce siècle 
malheureux, où les intérêts de la religion ont besoin d’être ména- 
gés, n'est-ce point lui nuire auprès des simples, que de répandre 
mal à propos sur des génies du premier ordre le soupçon d’incré- 
dulité? Mais qu’importent les intérêts de la religion à des gens qui 
prodiguent volontiers à tous ceux qui ne portent pas les livrées de 
leur parti, les titres odieux d’impie et d’esprit-fort! Sous ce voile 
sacré, ils satisfont impunément la basse jalousie qui les dévore!” 
That the personal conflict between Voltaire and Fréron often 
descended from the realm ofintellectual principles to that of petty 
vindictiveness is well known. The Journal encyclopédique, as 
spokesman for the philosophes, was quite naturally the antipode of 
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the Année littéraire, and the two periodicals made no attempt to 
hide their contempt for one another. The level of strife was often 
not especially exalted. In December 1758, for example, Fréron 
greeted the Journal in the following way: ‘Les auteurs sont quel- 
ques sous-philosophistes, quelques croupiers de /’ Encyclopédie. 
Je wai jamais lu, Monsieur, aucun volume de cette compilation 
germanique. Je sais seulement de quelques personnes qui l’ont 
parcourue, que les encyclopédistes y sont, à chaque page, élevés 
jusqu'aux cieux, leurs critiques rabaissés jusqu’à terre; cela est 
dans l’ordre. On m’a ajouté que c’était surtout contre moi qu’on 
décochait d’une main furieuse et faible tous les traits émoussés 
d’une haine impuissante. Il n’est pas inutile pour notre histoire 
littéraire de connaître les motifs secrets qui attirent si souvent des 
sottises à des gens de lettres un peu connus de la part de quelques 
écrivailleurs obscurs réfugiés dans les pays étrangers, où ils 
changent en licence la liberté typographique.’®* 

Six months later the Journal encyclopédique responded to Fré- 
ron’s remarks with some abuse of its own: ‘M. Fréron, auteur de 
petites libelles périodiques qui ont pour titre L’ Année littéraire, 
a bien voulu employer trois pages d’une de ses feuilles 4 nous dire 
de grosses injures; quoique nous n’ayons jamais offensé ce redou- 
table critique, nous ne sommes point étonnés d’avoir pu lui 
déplaire; c’est un malheur que nous partageons avec tant d’hon- 
nétes gens, qu’il ne nous est pas possible de nous affliger. Il y a 
dans la république des lettres si peu d’hommes célèbres que 
M. Fréron n’ait pas outragés, et il y en a si peu qu'il ait loués, que 
nous n'avons pas de mérite à lui pardonner ses satyres: nous 
serions bien plus embarrassés de ses éloges. . . . 

Nous allons résumer les invectives de M. Fréron, et nous y 
ajouterons quelques observations qui aideront à apprécier le 
caractère de cet écrivain. Dans la violente sortie qu’il a faite sur 
nous, on s'aperçoit aisément qu’il n’aurait pas été fâché d’être 
plaisant, et même méchant; mais M. Fréron n’a pas reçu le don de 
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la plaisanterie, et la nature l’avait fait bonhomme. . . . M. Fréron 
croyant porter à notre journal un coup terrible, l'appelle une 
“compilation germanique.” Nous ne demanderons point ce qu’il 
veut dire par là; nous voyons bien qu’il veut lâcher une injure; 
mais l’emportement ne lui a fait dire. . ., tranchons le mot, qu’une 
sottise. Qu'est-ce que c’est donc qu’une “compilation”? En quoi 
notre journal est-il plus une compilation que les autres journaux? 
Qu’entend-on même par “germanique”? Est-ce la nation “ger- 
manique” ou nous qu’on croit insulter? M. Fréron pense-t-il que 
l'intention suffit pour blesser? Il ressemble à un enfant qui se 
fâche, et qui, dans ses petites fureurs, n’ayant point des choses 
piquantes à dire, croit y suppléer par des mots qui ne signifient 
rien.” 

The examples presented above indicate that the /ournalbelieved 
in a human commitment to transform the world. Rousseau and 
his colleagues displayed a vast idealism in their denunciation of 
dynastic nationalism and slavery. They were highly dubious of 
the superiority of Christian civilisation, and, in contrast, ima- 
gined other cultures to be philosophical El Dorados. Law and 
institutions must answer to utility to explain their existence. 
Enemies of change and reason must be challenged directly. The 
Journal encyclopédique was therefore not simply a literary pub- 
lication. It echoed the social gospel of the Enlightenment. Its 
primary purpose, however, so its editors believed, was to fami- 
liarise its readers with the doctrine of its namesake, the Encyclo- 


pédie. The approach adopted by the periodical follows. 


The Journal and the Encyclopédie 


The Journal encyclopédique insisted that the Encyclopédie was a 
monument to the spirit of human progress. The inaugural issue of 
the periodical compared Diderot’s labour with that of Francis 
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Bacon. The first edition of the Encyclopédie and the Novum 
organum ‘ont un rapport si essentiel, qu’on ne peut les séparer 
sans perdre ce rayon de lumière qu’ils se renvoient mutuellement, 
et qui formera pour nous le reflet le plus heureux. On se plaît à 
comparer le premier génie qui ait osé concevoir le projet d’en- 
chaîner toutes les sciences, et d’en composer le tableau des 
connaissances humaines avec la première société qui ait eu la force 
et le courage d’exécuter ce grand dessein, qui touchait de toutes 
parts aux bornes de l’entendement humain.”# 

The Journal understood the task of its namesake to collect and, 
of course, open for discussion all fields of human knowledge. The 
periodical assisted in this by publishing excerpts from the Ency- 
clopédie and commenting on them. This was done in a series of 
103 consecutive issues, published from 15 August 1766 through 
15 July 1770. The Journal introduced its project with the flat 
statement that if all the literary, scientific, and philosophical works 
of the past were destroyed, with the exception of the Encyclopédie, 
the evidence of mankind’s intellectual accomplishment would 
remain intact. Posterity would enshrine the names of the men who 
compiled the Encyclopédie, which itself was to represent ‘la gloire 
de ce siécle et justifiera le beau nom de philosophique que la 
raison et la justice lui accorde.’ ® 

The Journal stressed, however, that the Encyclopédie was not 
meant to become the final authority for the cult of reason. Know- 
ledge was cumulative, and no viewpoints were really free from 
elaboration or amendment. The contents of the Encyclopédie 
must never turn into dogmas. The virtue of the work of Diderot 
and his colleagues lay in a methodological approach, which, for 
the most part, was unprejudiced, rational and was supposed to 
support a deistic cosmology. Truth always benefits from reap- 
praisal, the Journal believed. Much could be added to the first 
edition of the Encyclopédie, and there were instances where cor- 
rections were in order. Indeed, Rousseau advertised the need fora 
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revision of the Encyclopédie and for the Suppléments before he 
became a member of the Panckoucke project. The journalist 
insisted, however, that only critics in sympathy with the rational 
method of analysis—only those who could support their findings 
without prejudice—were capable of judging the findings of the 
Encyclopédie. This meant that religious traditionalists as well as 
materialists were to be excluded as being unqualified. Spokesmen 
for either camp were too deeply steeped in their own positions to 
be fair. Rousseau defended his point in the following manner: 
‘L’ Encyclopédie est sans doute susceptible de critiques; mais du 
moins ne doit-elle étre critiquée que par ceux qui sont au fait des 
matières qu’elle traite. C’est tout le contraire parmi nous. Ceux 
qui possèdent et qui connaissent moins l’esprit philosophique, en sont 
parmi nous les plus ardents détracteurs, comme la poésie est décriée 
par ceux qui n’en ont pas le talent, les hautes sciences par ceux qui 
en ignorent les principes, et notre siècle par les écrivains qui lui font le 
moins a’ honneur.’*” 

Abbé Berthier’s scholarly dissection of the first volumes of the 
Encyclopédie meant little to Rousseau. The Jesuit could not be an 
impartial reviewer. On the other hand, the editors of the Journal 
encyclopédique considered themselves as objective and fair. Only 
those who were in sympathy with the spirit of the Encyclo- 
pédie could be so. The traditionalists were looking for short- 
comings and nothing else. The position of the Journal was 
explicitly stated: “Ce serait de préparer peu a peu les matériaux qui 
nécessairement entreront dans la deuxiéme édition qu’on fera 
dans la suite, c’est-à-dire, dans les siècles à venir; ce serait d’exa- 
miner, de corriger, d'augmenter et de rédiger les articles inexacts, 
imparfaits, et répréhensibles, qui ont été trop précipitamment 
insérés dans ce dictionnaire; de soumettre ces matériaux au juge- 
ment du public éclairé, longtemps avant qu’ils ne parviennent à 
leur destination”? 
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The Journal employed volume viii of the Encyclopédie as a test 
. case for revisions and amendments. Most of the articles discussed 
dealt with religious or metaphysical subjects. What the Journal 
attempted to do was to bring within the deistic framework 
articles in the Encyclopédie which had been indifferent to religious 
issues Or too generous to the school of the materialists. 

For example, the Journal pointed out that the Encyclopédie 
article “Hérésie’ was guilty of a basic misconception because it 
looked upon all heretical movements sympathetically. To the 
Encyclopédie heresies stirred up the stagnant air of orthodoxy, and 
therefore were always beneficial (Encyclopédie, viii.158-159). The 
Journal encyclopédique disagreed. While it might be true that the 
clash between heresy and orthodoxy occasionally resulted in a 
worthwhile synthesis (as the birth of Christianity), most of the 
time the amount of blood spilled in the struggle between two 
fanatical groups would not justify the ends. All dogmatism is 
wrong, the Journal maintained. History rarely showed heretics to 
be any more tolerant than the orthodox. Struggles between reli- 
gious factions invariably meant the intervention of the state, and 
the theological principles originally involved were forgotten in 
the melee. The outcome was usually the submission of religious 
beliefs to political interests and a political war such as the one 
which engulfed the Germanies from 1618 to 1648. Preferable to 
such a chain of events would be, of course, a new religious psycho- 
logy, whereby the disappearance of fanaticism and the establish- 
ment of religious liberty would render the excesses of organised 
heresy impotent”. 

More than any other issue, the Journal challenged the Encyclo- 
pédie over the role of the materialists in the Enlightenment. There 
was a basic disagreement over the treatment of Hobbes, whom 
the Journal considered to be the ideological father of baron Hol- 
bach and his friends. Diderot had been rather kind to the philo- 
sopher of Malmesbury, stating: ‘Hobbes avait recu de la nature 
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cette hardiesse de penser et ces dons avec lesquels on en impose 
aux autres hommes. Il eut un esprit juste et vaste, pénétrant et 
profond. Ses sentiments lui sont propres et sa philosophie est peu 
commune. . . . Ses erreurs même ont plus servi au progrès de 
esprit humain qu’une foule d’ouvrages tissus de vérités com- 
munes. I] avait le défaut des systématiques; c’est de généraliser les 
faits particuliers et de les plier adroitement à ses hypothèses; la 
lecture de ses ouvrages demande un homme mûr et circonspect. 
Gardez-vous de lui passer ses premiers principes, si vous ne vou- 
lez pas le suivre partout où il lui plaira de vous conduire. . . . La 
plupart de ceux qui ne peuvent entendre son nom sans frémir 
n’ont pas lu et ne sont pas en état de lire une page de ses ouvrages. 
Quoi qu’il en soit du bien ou du mal qu’on en pense, il a laissé la 
face du monde telle qu’elle était’ (Encyclopédie, viii.240-243). 

The Journal encyclopédique responded strongly. The periodical 
saw no reason for the Encyclopédie to bend over in defence of 
Hobbes’s ‘realism.’ However the Encyclopédie might try to modify 
the position of Hobbes, the kernel of his thought remained 
unaltered: the universe is guided by no moral force, and men are 
non-rational creatures. Reason does not make them social beings; 
their instinct for self-preservation does. Their political organisa- 
tion is most effective when it is most despotic, when it stifles their 
natural penchant for destruction. The Journal said: ‘Aucun écri- 
vain ne s'était encore hazardé à le justifier, et nul n’avait songé à 
publier l’apologie de ses pernicieux ouvrages. Pourquoi donc 
trouvons-nous dans ce dictionnaire consacré aux vérités utiles un 
article étendu, tout à l’honneur de Hobbes?’ To give Hobbes 
a point would be to undercut the deistic cosmology. 

The Journal encyclopédique criticised the Encyclopédie on 
scholarly grounds as well as on ideological ones. After all, the 
great dictionary was supposed to represent the deepest foray yet 
made by man into the realm of rational truth. If an article there- 
fore appeared before all the avenues of scientific inquiry had been 
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investigated, a fuller study must be made, and, if found, correc- 
tions added, so that future editions of the Encyclopédie might 
profit. The Journal found the article ‘Joyas’, describing a pri- 
mitive African tribe, to have been cribbed hurriedly from the 
Histoire universelle moderne. The Encyclopédie repeated a dis- 
proved myth which had called the ‘Joyas’ cannibals and perpe- 
trators of infanticide. Moreover, no one was certain, the Journal 
added, that the ‘Joyas’ had ever existed. Tales about them had 
originated to frighten children and should never have been taken 
seriously. The stories belonged to the past, when man believed in 
witches and ghosts: ‘Nous avons été surpris de les voir insérés 
dans l Histoire universelle moderne; nous le sommes d’avantage de 
les retrouver dans ce Dictionnaire.’ 

Summing up, it is clear that the Journal encyclopédique, while an 
enthusiastic supporter of the Encyclopédie, believed that the 
dictionary—and posterity—could only profit from revisions 
made in the name of truth. To the Journal the assumption of an 
ordered, deistic universe had to be implied in each article of the 
Encyclopédie. The materialistic views had to be purged; the 
Journal did not even appreciate the honest scepticism of Diderot. 
The periodical wanted the Encyclopédie to pay tribute to the power 
of men in unlocking the secrets of nature and to show humanity 
as the marvel of its creator. 


The format and technique of the Journal encyclopédique 


During its lifespan of thirty-seven years the Journal encyclopé- 
dique held steadfastly to a consistent format and viewpoint. Two- 
thirds of the periodical were devoted to reviews and commen- 
taries. The rest of the journal concerned literary and political 
news. The most successful years for the Journal were the 1760's 
and early ’70’s, when the deistic position was still popular and 
social critics in France concentrated upon ridiculing the evils of the 
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world instead of denouncing specific injustices in their homeland. 
By the 1780°s, however, the Journal began to lose favour. When 
the French Revolution broke out, the periodical remained 
‘encyclopedic’ in subject matter and in viewpoint. But France 
demanded political publications. The ‘Nouvelles politiques’ sec- 
tion of the Journal was increased to twenty-one pages by July 
1791, though the activity of the National Assembly was relegated 
to the back pages and was reported in the dry-as-dust manner of a 
chronicle. At the end of 1792 the Journal ceased reporting news 
of the Revolution altogether. Within a year Weissenbruch no 
longer published the periodical. 

A selection of representative numbers shows what readers 
found in the Journal. The table of contents for 1 November 1757 
listed reviews and excerpts of twelve scientific and literary works. 
The sections called “Nouvelles littéraires’ and ‘Nouvelles poli- 
tiques’ contained briefer reviews. One of the books examined was 
an Examen du fatalisme, ou exposition et réfutation des différents 
systémes de fatalisme. This was an anonymous study, in three 
volumes, which, according to the review, permitted ‘no branch of 
fatalism to escape it.’ Most of the review was an attack on the 
materialists whose rigid mechanism was said to be an extreme and 
blind form of fatalism. The materialists, the Journal contended, 
did not comprehend the order and beauty of this universe, nor 
did they see the perfect harmony which was embodied in the 
relation between causes and effects*. 

Another book reviewed in the issue for 1 November 1757 was 
called Letters of an Armenian in Ireland to his friends in Trébi- 
sonde. The Journal characterised the Letters, which were pub- 
lished in English, as being in the genre of the Lettres persanes, 
satirising the mores and customs of a European culture from the 
point of view of an exotic and rational foreigner who spoke like a 
philosophe. The review simply paraphrased the Letters without 
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commentary, adding that they would prove interesting for the 
‘inhabitants of Great Britain.’ The theme of the book was anti- 
British. By exploiting the Irish the British consciously wished to 
keep Ireland subjugated both politically and economically. It was 
clear that the Journal accepted the viewpoint of the author (zd., 
pp-25-38). 

Included in the Journal for 1 November 1757 was a short 
excerpt taken from a book called Vues d’un citoyen. The extract 
and commentary which followed suggested the need for social 
reforms in France. The reforms were not inclined toward social 
revolution but were rather humanitarian in scope and purpose. 
The slum orphans of Paris should be reared in the colonies at state 
expense so that they would make useful citizens. The state should 
also provide work camps for the idle who sought employment 
but could not find it. State hospitals for the poor should also be 
constructed. The anonymous author of the extract very definitely 
believed that the state was to provide for the general welfare of its 
inhabitants (zbid., pp.130-134). 

Inserted in the reviews were a few bonus offerings, one a eulogy 
of the martyred admiral Byng and another a medical report 
which described the effects of a worm which had been imbedded 
in an infant’s tooth. The review section filled 129 pages. The 
literary news came from the Journal’s correspondents stationed 
in cities in France, the Germanies, Italy, and Switzerland. The 
correspondents included in their reports short reviews of books 
not mentioned elsewhere in the periodical. The political affairs 
section dealt mostly with the military campaigns in the Seven 
Years’ War. The Journal displayed a definite pro-French bias. It 
commemorated the French victory over the British and Hano- 
verians at Hastenbeck (July 1757) with a map of the battle. Fre- 
derick 11 was viewed as an aggressor. Prussian troop movements 
were described, and Frederick’s comment that he would be deaf 
to peace overtures until Europe recognised Prussian ‘glory and 
rights’ was underlined by the Journal as representing Frederick’s 
unenlightened position. The news from St. Petersburg reported 
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that the tsarina Elisabeth was recovering from an attack of apo- 
plexy; the Russians were shocked by alleged Prussian atrocities 
during the war. Paris reported gains against the British in North 
America, and London blamed the duke of Cumberland for the 
failure to save Hanover from the French (zbid., pp.145-157). 

Nine years later, when the powers of Europe were again at 
peace, the ‘Nouvelles politiques’ took on a gossipy tone. For 
example, the number for 15 September 1766 dealt with a revolt 
against the sultan on Cyprus, preparations for royal weddings in 
Stockholm and Copenhagen, and a fete for Louis xv at Chantilly”. 
News concerning diplomacy or internal politics was ignored. The 
‘Nouvelles littéraires’ mentioned the latest publications in Paris, 
London, and the Scandinavian cities (bid., pp.137-147). The 
reviews and excerpts discussed the article “Harangue’ from the 
Encyclopédie. Readers were told to beware of orators who played 
up to emotions instead of emphasising facts. The Journal con- 
tained an excerpt from an anonymous work called De /’autorité 
du clergé et du pouvoir de magistrats, which showed how the tra- 
dition of celibacy stemmed from human, and not divine, origins 
(ibid. pp.3-32); and a report by the physician Petit of the medical 
faculty of the University of Paris indicated progress in combating 
smallpox through inoculation (zbid., pp.36-46). 

During the period of the French Revolution the Journal 
remained truer to the tolerant spirit of the philosophes than did its 
publisher, Charles Auguste Weissenbruch. While Weissenbruch 
became a Jacobin, the periodical adhered to its old ideals. It still 
advocated the deistic program, it still covered a variety of topics, 
and it still refrained from placing emphasis upon political events. 
The number for 15 December 1789 showed nonetheless that the 
Journal was for the Revolution. The periodical cheered the 
Déclaration du droit de l’homme as protecting at last the natural 
rights of citizens“. The fall of the Bastille was necessary to show, 


43 ibid. (15 September 1766), vi.. 44 ibid. (15 December 1789), viii.111. 
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in symbol, the destruction of the oppressor (ibid., p.434). The 
Journal gave rather full coverage, fifty-six pages, to the sessions of 
the National assembly. But four years later, with the Revolution 
having fallen into the hands of the Jacobin dictatorship, with 
foreign war and internal unrest plaguing France, the Journal 
seemed to have retreated back to the age of Voltaire. In a poem 
called “Les Philosophes’ there was a weary attempt to show that 
the Enlightenment had been worthwhile after all; the Revolution 
vindicated the philosophe: 


‘Mais libre, mais vengé par sa postérité. 
Et puisant dans la mort son immortalité. + 


For the most part, however, the Journal escaped from ideological 
and political reality. There were some farming hints under the 
title ‘Philosophie rurale’ (zbid., pp.145-166); a description of an 
experiment in botany (did., pp.166-173); a biographical sketch 
of a fifteenth-century Florentine named Rinuccini (ibid., pp-180- 
186); a word puzzle—and so on (ibid., p.221). The old interna- 
tionalism was lost, however. The ‘Nouvelles littéraires’ applied 
solely to France (idid., pp.219-283). 

Shortly thereafter, the Journal encyclopédique perished. It had 
become an anachronism. Unable to satisfy the demands of the 
doctrinaire ’90’s, the Journal was overwhelmed by the flood of 
political news sheets and tracts. It must have seemed sadly para- 
doxical to Weissenbruch when Robespierre simultaneously pro- 
claimed the triumph of the cult of reason and the Terror. In 
reality, however, the age of reason had ended with the storming 
of the Bastille. The intellectual struggles of the Enlightenment 
were over. The Année littéraire expired in 1790, the Mercure de 
France in 1791. The Journal encyclopédique survived a bit longer. 
But it had no rôle to play during the Revolution. The age of the 
Journal had been a gentler one; the new times had no ear for 
moderation. 


45 ibid. (10 August 1793), xxili.225. 
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When he forsook Paris for Liège in 1755, Pierre Rousseau re- 
directed the course of his life. The idea of publishing a journal 
abroad for distribution in France was not novel. Since the seven- 
teenth century the Gazette de Hollande had been exported to 
France. During the eighteenth century more than twenty French 
language periodicals were published in the United Provinces and 
Switzerland (Hatin, Histoire, iii.296-312). What made Rousseau’s 
plan unique was the nature of his journal—one meant to popu- 
larise the Encyclopédie and a group of the philosophes. 

The opportunity which Maximilien de Horion offered Rous- 
seau was irresistible. That was freedom to publish without fear of 
interference by either state or ecclesiastical officials. Within 
three years, however, the journalist learned that his struggle for 
intellectual liberty was just beginning. Deprived of his protector 
in 1759, he was forced to flee Liége rather than risk going to pri- 
son. He was denied sanctuary in Brussels. Establishing his press in 
Bouillon, he soon found that he was a prisoner of the duke. When 
he tried to leave, his property was seized by the state. In subse- 
quent years French censors, syndics of the book guild, and poli- 
tical figures would harass him, confiscating his journals, forcing 
him to pay bribes, and causing him never to relax his vigil. 

This study contends that political and economic considerations, 
rather than ideological ones, often determined the position of 
church and state officials toward Rousseau and his publications. 
For example, Malesherbes refused to grant the Journal encyclopé- 
dique the right of legal entry in 1755 not out of dislike for the 
philosophes. On the contrary, the directeur de la librairie was their 
protector. What Malesherbes could not tolerate was the fact that 
Rousseau had forsaken his native land and was channeling his 
profits into the Liégeois economy. Furthermore, the chief motive 
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of the canons of Liège for silencing the /ournal encyclopédique in 
1759 was political. In this way the canons were repudiating the 
policy of the previous régime. Kaunitz advised against giving 
asylum to Rousseau in 1759 because the Austrian chancellor 
feared upsetting diplomatic relations with Liège. And when the 
duke d’Aiguillon had the Journal politique suppressed in France 
in 1772, it was because he wished to establish a similar periodical 
of his own. 

Rousseau knew that censorship as practised in the late eight- 
eenth century no longer served an ideological purpose but was 
rather fitted to political and economic contingencies. This made 
his position insecure and led to some harrowing experiences. On 
the other hand, Rousseau occasionally was able to take advantage 
of the changing conception of censorship in his attempts to show 
officials that a permissive attitude toward his publications would 
benefit the interests of state. He profited from Horion’s desire to 
bring enlightened despotism to Liége and from Charles Gode- 
froy’s attempts to stimulate the economy in Bouillon. In both 
instances he was virtually liberated from censorship restrictions. 
He gambled that Malesherbes, while forbidding the Journal ency- 
clopédique legal entry, would be too much in sympathy with the 
program of the periodical to encourage its seizure. For the most 
part the journalist judged correctly. When Malesherbes finally 
decided that he could no longer allow smuggling, he confiscated a 
few issues of the Journal, then reversed his position and granted 
Rousseau an official censor. 

Rousseau maintained a correct relationship with his censors in 
France. He paid their pensions regularly and urged Weissenbruch 
to do the same. He knew that the censors were unwilling to sup- 
press articles in the journals and did so only when they feared 
repercussions from higher authorities in the bureaucracy. Neither 
Rousseau nor Weissenbruch wanted to compromise the ideology 
of the periodicals, but aware of the capricious behaviour of the 
French state, they were always prepared to backtrack. They 
did not, however, fear the censors. The apologetic tone of the 
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correspondence from thecensors to the journalists indicates that at 
heart Gardanne and Pfeffel wished to tolerate the periodicals and 
collect their fees. Rousseau benefitted from this attitude. By play- 
ing up to the political and economic interests of statesmen and 
censors whenever he could he moved closer toward obtaining 
liberty of expression. 

The boldness of the Société typographique in smuggling certain 
of its unacknowledged publications into France indicates the 
confidence of Rousseau and Trécourt that neither the French 
police, syndics, nor librairie officials would track down the works 
with much enthusiasm. This opinion was often correct. The inva- 
sion of Cazin’s shop in Rheims in 1764, with the subsequent reper- 
cussions in Bouillon, was exceptional. Authorities in France were 
simply not enforcing restrictive legislation against the Bouillon- 
nais publishing house. 

Rousseau believed that the vast majority of the publications 
emanating from his presses would exonerate him even if the 
French state took a strong ideological stand in determining what 
works should be free to circulate. Two-thirds of the books pub- 
lished by the Société typographique displayed the imprint of the 
house and were exported through legal channels. These were quite 
innocuous works. As for the journals, Rousseau considered their 
opinions as representing no threat to the political, social, or moral 
order. The Journal encyclopédique popularised the Encyclopédie, 
but the periodical also criticised the great dictionary. The Journal 
veiled its antagonism toward the church behind pleas for reli- 
gious toleration. The most mordant comments were reserved for 
the materialists. 

What message then did Rousseau intend for readers of his pub- 
lications? The Journal encyclopédique could probably sum it up. 
Time after time the reviews of the Journal involved appeals for 
expressions of human brotherhood. Institutions which provoked 
clashes among men were to be questioned, then either reformed 
or discarded. Not even religion was sacrosanct. The religious, 
irrespective of their sectarian positions, had an obligation to probe 
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their consciences for the moral principles which might bind men 
together. Only a syncretic religious outlook could avoid strife 
and thus fulfil the deity’s intention of harmony for mankind. 
States were to base law upon principles of morality. Therefore 
dynastic imperialism was to be avoided and the slave trade sup- 
pressed. Science was to be purposeful, serving invention and 
medicine. In short, Rousseau intended the Journal to be an agent 
for the humanitarian viewpoints of the philosophes. Universal 
laws of nature justified the existence of universal principles of 
morality. Man had it in his power to uncover these principles and 
then live by them. 

That the Journal vulgarised much of what the philosophes had 
to say is undeniable. The periodical was intellectually shallow and 
often platitudinous. It never pretended to be profound, however. 
It wished rather to bring a definition of the Enlightenment out of 
the salons and into the lives of those bourgeois who felt drawn to 
the liberal spirit. For more than three decades the Journal tried to 
sustain these readers, its editors refusing to believe that the mes- 
sage might grow stale. Even when subscriptions to the Journal 
encyclopédique and Journal politique declined during the 1770’s, 
however, the philosophes of Bouillon were engaged in other pro- 
jects to popularise the Enlightenment. They were reprinting and 
revising the Encyclopédie. The Société typographique was active. 
Rousseau’s successors carried on his tradition through 1789, 
Witnessing the triumph of the forces which represented intellec- 
tual, social, and political liberation over those which stood for 
stupidity and obscurantism. 
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